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INTRODUCTION 


HIS volume, The Life of the Church, contains. 
material laid before the delegates to the Tam- 
baram meeting of the International Missionary Council 
(in some cases material supplied in advance to all dele- 
gates and in others papers or memoranda used in the 
group discussions) relevant to the discussions of the 
sections dealing with the Inner Life of the Church (VII) ; 
the Indigenous Ministry of the Church (VIII) ; Christian 
Education and the Christian Ministry of Health and 
Healing (IX); the Place, Function and Training of the 
Future Missionary (X); an Adequate Programme for 
Christian Literature (XI); and Co-operation and 
Unity (XVI), together with the findings of those 
sections. 

These subjects, though connected by the broad 
general idea of the Life of the Church, are somewhat 
various in character and the material supplementing the 
findings is also of varied type, so that the book as a 
whole has a less unified character than others in the 
series. Nevertheless, it will be found to contain much 
material of value, especially to those who wish to get 
below broad generalisations and to understand actual 
conditions and possibilities of practical advance. 

The first chapter of the book deals with the Inner Life 
of the Church, It contains two parts of the finding of 
Section VII, on Worship and on the Christian Home, 
together with the report of a special group on Women’s 
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Work. Very little material was laid before the section 
dealing with Worship but some contributions are in- 
cluded here from India, China, Japan and Africa. The 
finding of the section on the subject of Worship is one of 
the most important of all those agreed upon at T'ambaram, 
and note should be taken of certain points on which it is 
proposed that investigation should be undertaken. 
These are: the collection of information concerning 
plans in use for the encouragement and guidance of 
private reading of the Bible; the collection of accounts 
of experiments made in different countries, in the adapta- 
tion of worship to the needs of Christian congregations 
in many lands and peoples; the collection of service 
forms in current use, with accompanying translations, 
each National Christian Council to keep a library of such 
forms. It will be one of the tasks of the International 
Missionary Council to carry out these suggestions. 

Little less important is the finding on the Christian 
Home, with which should be read the report of the 
group on Women’s Work. Some material from North 
America, India, China, the Near East and Africa is in- 
cluded in this section. 

The second chapter deals with Christian Education 
and contains the finding of Section VII upon Religious 
Education (in the usual sense of that phrase) together 
with the finding of Section IX upon Christian Educa- 
tion in the broader sense. There follows supporting 
material in three parts, some evidence on the subject of 
Religious Education from China, India and Mexico ; 
two papers prepared by Miss M. C. Warburton on the 
basis of elaborate enquiry and travel among the countries 
of the Near East, dealing both with religious education 
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in the narrower sense and with some of the problems 
confronting all Christian education in that region ; also — 
extracts from the valuable studies by a North American 
group under the leadership of Dr Hopkins ; and material 
gathered in advance and included in the volume Studies 
in Evangelism which was supplied to all members of the 
meeting. No attempt has been made here to deal in any 
complete and comprehensive fashion with a subject so 
large. Since the Jerusalem meeting of the Council a 
number of studies have been made, through the in- 
strumentality of the International Missionary Council, 
on Christian education in certain areas, such as The 
Remaking of Man in Africa, by J. H. Oldham and B. D. 
Gibson; the report of the Commission on Christian 
Higher Education in India (the Lindsay Commission) ; 
the report of the Ibuka-Padelford Commission on 
Christian Higher Education in fapan and the Burton 
Commission report on Christian Education in China, 
which was published earlier but in recent years has again 
come into the forefront of attention. ‘The papers 
quoted here are useful contributions to the considera- 
tion of the subject and ought to be available for a wider 
public than the delegates to the meeting at Tambaram. 
The third chapter deals with the Christian Ministry of 
Health and Healing. There is, first, the finding of the 
section upon this subject, and then material drawn from 
India, China, the Netherlands Indies and Arabia, taken 
from the Studies in Evangelism previously mentioned. 
The fourth chapter deals with the subject of the 
indigenous ministry. It was agreed at Tambaram that 
the finding of the section dealing with this subject was 
as complete and satisfactory as any. Here again are 
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important plans to be carried out, not least the proposal 
for a comprehensive examination, possibly by a special 
commission, of the provision for the training of the 
indigenous ministry. The material which follows was 
laid before the group in its meetings, and while necessarily 
sketchy and uneven does supply valuable information 
upon the actual present condition of theological training 
in the younger churches. ‘This material, together with 
the finding, will make plain the urgent need for advance. 

The fifth chapter deals with the Training of Mis- 
sionaries. ‘The finding of the section is followed by 
material contributed to the group from Japan, Korea, 
India, China and the Near East, and by some excerpts 
from a record of the actual discussion of the group, 
shedding light upon the attitude of leaders of the younger 
churches towards a subject of the greatest importance to 
them as well as to the churches from which the mis- 
sionaries come. ‘There follow two papers on the parti- 
cular problem of the teaching of Church history. The 
original form of the finding of Section X contained a 
brief appendix on this topic but it was decided by the 
editorial committee to omit this and to secure from the 
author, Professor John Foster, formerly of Canton and 
now on the staff of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
England, a fuller statement of his views. ‘This is fol- 
lowed by a shorter contribution by Professor Kenneth S. 
Latourette of Yale University, U.S.A., treating the same 
subject from a slightly different standpoint. 

The sixth chapter deals with Christian Literature. 
The finding of Section XI is given, and here again are 
proposals of a far-reaching nature, demanding the most 
careful attention of the committee of the International » 
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Missionary Council. This statement is followed by a 
series of notes, laid before the section in its discussions, 
outlining the present position of Christian literature 
production and distribution in the several great areas. 
This statement is necessarily incomplete, but it is as 
adequate as can be provided without the fuller labour 
for which the finding of Section XI calls. 

The seventh chapter deals with Co-operation and 
Unity. ‘They are not the same thing; unity means at 
least that measure of oneness in the Church that will 
make the ordinary Christian know himself first of all a 
member with all other Christians in a single body, with 
whatever diversities may be found compatible with such 
unity, while co-operation means the common working, 
thinking and praying together of bodies still ecclesiastic- 
ally separate. It will be seen that both are covered in 
the finding of Section XVI, and in it is contained a separate 
statement composed by the members of the group who 
belonged to the ‘younger churches,’ in which they 
express their keen sense of the need for unity. In this 
chapter is given also the report of the African group, 
consisting of all the delegates, African and foreign, who 
came from the African continent. It is in place here 
because of its strong statement on the question of poly- 
gamy—a statement not new in itself, but perhaps the first 

to be made by Africans themselves, and for that reason of 
_ realmoment. This should be considered in relation to the 
important statement contained in the finding of Section 
XVI about the need for co-operation in church discipline. 
There are also given here some notes on the present 
state of the church union movement in certain of the 
great mission fields. WP. 
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THE LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE INNER LIFE OF THE CHURCH 


WORSHIP? 


i PERO country after country, alike from older and 

younger churches, from older and younger age 
groups, testimony has come to us of a fresh awakening 
of man’s longing to enter into the true life of worship. 
Such desire, even when unconscious, is a claim upon the 
Church for help and guidance in the satisfaction of man’s 
deepest needs. 

2. We have considered together the nature of this life 
of worship. We recognise that in any age and land God 
has heard and hears the prayers of those who seek Him 
in sincerity. Christian worship, however, is firmly 
based on the Divine revelation in Christ and the re- 
_ deeming act that took place in history. It is, therefore, 
the thankful response of sinful children to the holy, 
forgiving Father, into whose living Presence they enter 
in their Saviour’s Name. It carries within itself penitence 
and the forsaking of sin, faith and obedience, receptivity 
and offering, concentration and affirmation, expectation 
and thanksgiving, love and adoration. Though the 


1 Findings from Section VII of the Tambaram Meeting of the 


International Missionary Council. 
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Christian’s worship must be first of all his personal and 
individual response to his Heavenly Father’s love, he 
soon learns that in that Father’s presence there can be 
no isolation, and his ‘ I—thou’ must always pass into 
‘Our Father.’ Corporate worship is the natural ex- 
pression of our incorporation into the family of Christ. 

The Christian is saved by an Incarnate Lord ; there- 
fore the tide of the daily common tasks of man must 
flow through his worship. ‘That worship will not be 
fully Christian unless the needs and questions of his own 
day, the realities of social, economic and national life are 
submitted to the light of God’s Holy Spirit for convic- 
tion, for intercession, for guidance and inspiration. 

The Christian is saved by a Crucified Lord ; therefore 
his worship can be no mere escape from the harshness 
of life, but a dedication and empowering for witness and 
service. 

The Christian is saved by a Risen and Ascended Lord, 
in whose name he prays with a sense of victory and 
triumph, in unison with the whole family in heaven and 
earth. 

3. The inner life of worship becomes incarnate in 
words and acts and in the wordless speech of architecture 
and the other arts. We have been shown that our own 
day is rich in the growth of new modes of expression, 
and rich too in a fresh appreciation of our heritage of 
ancient and tried devotions. We learned of.a desire felt 
in many lands for worship that shall include both ordered 
forms of devotion, spontaneous expression and the 
practice of united silence before God. We have seen 
that the use by every worshipping group of its native 
heritage of speech and posture, of verse and music, of 
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craftsmanship and architecture, not only helps to make 
Christ’s Church the true home of men, but should be 
the offering of each nation’s gifts to the Crucified and 
Risen Lord. At the same time we have realised that 
many of the ancient treasures of Christian worship, as 
well as some that are modern, are a part of the heritage 
of the whole Christian family and may become at home in 
any land. In this connection we have noted that poems, 
prayers and meditations from the non-Christian past, 
have sometimes found and may yet find their place in 
the devotional treasures of the Christian. We have 
evidence that a true and deep life of united worship is 
not only an essential preparation for the evangelistic 
witness of any group, but is in itself no unimportant 
part of their witness to the fellowship of the Gospel. 
We have learned also that in carefully guided common 
worship, groups of new believers best learn to apprehend 
with heart and spirit the truths in which they are in- 
structed, and that such worship proves to have a 
liberating and transforming effect on those who all their 
lifetime were subject to the bondage of ignorance and 
scorn. 


_ Recommendations 

1. Since the act of fellowship and worship given to 
us by our Lord Himself in the Breaking of the Bread 
and the Drinking of the Cup is precious to His people 
and is to many the central act of their religious life, we 
recommend that each church should endeavour to lead 
its members into ever fuller understanding and experi- 
ence of the meaning of this Communion of the Body and 
Blood of Christ. ‘Through the enrichment of its own 
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experience each church will have more to bring to the 
common life of the united Church of the future, to which 
in the belief of many, God is leading us. 

2. We recommend that in the public intercessions of 
the Church a prominent place should be given to the 
needs and questions of the day and the realities of social, 
économic, national and international life. 

3. We recognise the deep spiritual blessing that has 
often flowed from free informal gatherings for prayer, 
and we are convinced also of the deep fruitfulness in 
public worship of united silence before God, in which 
His people seek in unspoken awe to realise His holy 
Presence and to listen to His voice speaking in their 
hearts through the Holy Spirit. Realising that the use 
of such silence is an art that has to be learned, we re- 
commend that congregations and groups of believers 
train themselves gradually to make a fuller use of this 
rich and fruitful experience. 

4. Believing that worship must involve a progressive 
discipline and self-forgetfulness we affirm the need for 
steady and progressive training in the daily life of 
Christian worship, individual and united. We desire 
to see such training planned for children, for those 
entering the Church from non-Christian faiths, and for 
congregations and groups of fellow-worshippers. To 
this end we recommend that the training of Christian 
leaders should include both guidance in the personal 
life of devotion and also teaching in the art of leading 
. others in private prayers and public services. 

5. (a) Realising that through Holy Scripture comes 
uniquely the knowledge of God and His revelation of 
Himself to man, and that such knowledge is basic to 
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faith and worship, we urge the value of the appropriate 
use of the words of Holy Scripture in prayer and 
thanksgiving, and of systematic, carefully selected 
readings from both Old and New Testaments in 
public ROSIE, leading to a knowledge of the whole 
Bible. 

(b) Since our Bible contains both Old and New 
Testaments, we urge a fresh search into the treasures 
to be found in the Old Testament. Its history unfolds 
the living presence and purpose of God, the Psalms are 
a treasury of devotion, the prophets have challenged 
the conscience of successive generations of Christians. 
The Old Testament is to be used in the light of the New 
Testament to which it is the divinely appointed introduc- 
tion. Experience to-day shows not only its relevance to 
the modern world but also its vital value to personal and 
corporate religion. 

(c) We desire that the art of clear and beautiful 
reading of Scripture may be cultivated. We commend 
to our brethren the study of the various schemes for 
securing more systematic, thoughtful and devotional 
reading of the Bible by individuals and families. 

6. (a) Having noted experiments in process all over 
the world for the adaptation of worship to the needs of 
the flock of Christ in many lands and nations, and 
having ourselves been enriched by hearing of some of 
these experiments, we recommend that accounts of 
such experiments in different countries be collected and 
made available. 

(6) And we further recommend that the International 
Missionary Council initiate the collection of service 
forms in current use, with accompanying translations, 
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and that a library of such forms from many lands should 
be kept by National Christian Councils at the disposal 
of workers in their areas. 

7. (a) Having noted that there is in some of the 
younger churches extreme eagerness and in others 
extreme reluctance to use in worship indigenous forms 
of art, such as music and architecture, we urge the 
publication of literature at a price within the reach of all, 
giving examples of the music or other arts of different 
nations as used in the life of the Church, and passing on 
the inspiration and joy of bringing our native arts as an 
offering to our Lord. 

(b) We hope that some guiding principles on the 
connection of architecture with worship and witness may 
be made available for any church or mission desiring to 
study them. 

(c) Having learnt that in some cases missionaries are 
still eager to transplant the music, architecture or other 
arts of their home churches to the life of the younger 
churches, we would urge upon missionaries the duty 
of helping the younger churches to express their 
Christian life in forms that are part of their nation’s 
heritage. 

8. We suggest to literature committees the need in 
every land where the Church is newly established of a 
speedy enrichment of the literature of devotion. 

g. We recommend that a study be initiated of the 
methods by which a non-Christian entering the Church 


1 In this connection we may mention recent valuable contributions 
in the books The Heritage of Beauty and Each with His Own Brush 
by D. J. Fleming, and in the article in the International Review of 
Missions by J. Prip-Méller, on Missions and Architecture. 
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can, both before and after baptism, best be trained and 
made at home in the life of Christian worship, individual 
and corporate. 

10. We recommend the collection of information con- 
cerning the different plans in use for the encouragement 
and guidance of private reading of the Bible. 


WORSHIP— 
NOTES FROM PRELIMINARY PAPERS 


China 
THE delegation from China brought with them to the 
Tambaram meeting considered statements on the subjects 
proposed for discussion. The following is their contribu- 
~ tion on Worship : 

The Weigle Report says: ‘The worship of God, 
evangelism and religious education of the people are of 
primary, central importance in the program of the church. 
They are essential to its very life. While churches may 
differ greatly in their forms of worship and in their 
methods of evangelism and religious education, there is 
general agreement that without these there can be no 
Christian church worthy of the name.’ (Weigle Report, 
p. 104.) 

The same report says, ‘ There was a good deal of dis- 
satisfaction expressed as to the value of most of the 
preaching which is heard in the average Chinese church. 
One is led to question whether the relatively low place 
which preaching is given by these church leaders 1s not 
due to the poor preaching which is fairly general, rather 
than to any question as to the place of preaching 
in the whole work of the minister.’ (Weigle Report, 
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T'wo important movements in worship deserve mention 
here. One is connected with the revival meetings 
sponsored by John Sung, the Bethel Bands, the True 
Jesus Church and similar groups. Here one finds in their 
worship such features as ultra-dramatic preaching, incanta- 
tions, singing of catchy choruses and simultaneous prayer. 
Along with these has developed in some sections of China 
a love of singing whole chapters of the Bible to the setting 
of old Chinese airs and folk-tunes as a part of corporate 
worship and in their homes. 

The other movement is of an entirely different type. 
Notable illustrations are the issue and use of Hymns of 
Universal Praise, Book of Common Worship, and several 
textbooks on worship published by the National Com- 
mittee for Christian Religious Education. Special mention 
should be made of Hymns of the People, edited by 
Dr T. C. Chao, whose simple words, set to Chinese tunes 
by Professor Bliss Wiant, are widely loved and sung by 
rural Christians. There is also Dr K. L. Reichelt’s Ritual 
Book of the Christian Church among the Friends of the Tao 
and Dr Chu Pao-yiian’s Book of Indigenous Worship Forms. 
The pioneer and persistent efforts of Dr T. T. Lew, as 
represented by An Experimental Series of Christian 
Liturgies, Personal Devotion Series, The Message and Work 
of the Church Series and The Amethyst, have for the past 
ten years been quietly promoting deeper spiritual devotion 
both among individuals and groups, and more dignified 
and beautiful worship. The fact that Hymns of Universal 
Praise has had such a record sale indicates that most of 
the churches welcome helps which will enrich their 
worship. 

What we need in the future are two things. On the one 
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hand we need further study! and experimentation— 
experimentation in different aspects of worship, including 
content, methods and setting. On the other hand, we 
need more and better training in worship for all age groups. 
The training in theological seminaries should include this 
in their curricula. 


Japan 

There was not available any statement from Japan on 
the subject of worship, but Dr Ebisawa, the secretary of 
the National Christian Council of Japan, in an article, 
written after the meeting, commented appreciatively on 
the emphasis laid at Tambaram on the value of the 
cultural heritage of a people. He considered that the 
Christian church in Japan had made a good beginning 
in throwing its roots deep down into the life of the 
nation through Japan’s own noble heritage. ‘We 
realised,’ he said, ‘that our church is already trying to 
Christianise the old cults of festivals. ... Thus we 
have ‘already stepped forward into a new experimental 
stage in Japan regarding those principles. . . .’ Japanese 
music, art and architecture are being used to enrich 
Christian worship. 


India 
The National Christian Council issued a large number 
of study booklets before the meeting for discussion 
throughout the country. Mr G. V. Job, principal of the 
well-known school at Conjeeveram, contributed to this 


1 Cf. the excellent group study on problems of worship, prepared 
by a Foochow group of China delegates to the Madras conference 
under the leadership of Dr Everett Stowe. 
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series a paper discussing the question : How far can the 
Church in India utilise the different cultural inheritances 
found in India? After surveying certain of the religious 
and philosophical ideas and ethical theory and practice in 
Hindu culture, he concludes with the following suggestions 
on worship : 

‘The methods which Hinduism has developed in the 
course of its long history to revitalise itself and spread its 
influence beyond its own borders deserve close attention. 
For methods do not touch the fundamental conceptions 
of religion and morals, and they may therefore be adopted 
by the Indian Church with little hesitation. The first of 
these methods is the importance attached to worship in the 
home, in which the lady of the house has a very large share. 
It is she who takes the daily offering of flowers and coconut 
to the temple. 

‘Worship in the big temples and the seasonal festivals 
which attract large crowds have a social and emotional 
value. But these do not play a prominent part in the 
cultural education of the masses. This is accomplished 
effectively by agencies not directly connected with the 
temple. The trained reciter who goes from village to 
village expounding the Ramayana or one of the great 
Puranas, the village dramatist who trains the young men 
of the village to enact a sacred story or a portion of the 
epics, the great acharya or head of an ascetic order, who 
regulates the social and religious conduct of large sections 
of Hindus, who preserves theological traditions and trains 
young novices—these are India’s religious teachers. The 
most potent influence, however, is that of the great 
revivalist who just happens to come from nowhere and 
is supported by no ecclesiastical authority. Hinduism is 
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fortunate in having had an almost unbroken succession 
of these prophets from the days of the great Sankara to 
those of Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. The temple priest 
engrossed in the repetition of forms and rituals just 
managed to keep the embers in the censer aglow. It is 
the prophet, appearing without warning, who brings with 
him the sweet incense to sprinkle over the hot coals and to 
revive Hinduism. 

‘The Indian Church has had no prophet. And those 
with the promise of prophecy in them were drawn into 
some church organisation and were turned from waiting 
upon God for the living message and delivering it fear- 
lessly, to minding a petty denominational machinery. The 
solitary exception to this was Sadhu Sundar Singh of 
revered memory. The Church does not make room for 
prophets. It is so busy producing priests, and so sure that 
the priest can also be a prophet, that the chances of a 
prophet arising in its midst and the chances of his being 
heard, should he arise, are sadly remote. 

* Hinduism’s method of expansion has been a consistent 
and successful one. Gautama Buddha sent out his dis- 
ciples to proclaim the eight-fold path with no material 
provision but the begging bowl. Since his day the evangel- 
istic forces of India have been recruited from the ranks 
of the ascetics. As a result of the contact with the West, 
a method entirely foreign to India was copied by the 
Brahmo Samaj, and it was not a conspicuous success. 
But the Ramakrishna Mission still depends on ascetics to 
carry on its many-sided activities both in India and in a 
few countries of the West. Mercenary motives have been 
completely eliminated. The ideal of plain living and high 
thinking is nearer the grasp of this Hindu mission. The 
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approach to the poverty-stricken masses is more easily 
gained by the saffron-robed sannyasin than by any 
grihastha, Indian or European—the sannyasin who con- 
forms fully to the Hindu idea of the inseparable associa- 
tion between religion and renunciation. 

“In order to present the message of Christianity in 
thought-forms familiar to Indian minds, to order its 
worship in Indian modes, and to devise methods of vitalis- 
ing and propagating it suited to the Indian temperament 
and genius, it is necessary that attempts should be made 
to utilise the cultural heritage of India. Such an adapta- 
tion of Christianity may also lead to a fuller understanding 
of the personality and mind of Jesus.’ 


Another of the Indian study booklets by the Rev. C. H. 
Swavely of the Lutheran mission in the Andhra country 
contains the following points : 

‘The natural development of worship in the various 
churches in India has been the transplanting of the forms 
of worship of the older churches. Consequently all 
varieties of worship are found here, from the most in- 
formal and spontaneous service of the free churches to the 
elaborate ritual of the Liturgy of St James in the Order 
of the Holy Qurbana of the Orthodox Syrian Church of 
Malabar. 

‘ The claims of the lover of ritual may be urged on the 
ground of scriptural ideals: ‘‘ Worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness’; ‘‘ Let all things be done decently 
and in order”’; and ancient church usages. Similarly 
the revolt against the formalism of ritual can be sustained 
by an appeal to the warnings of Jesus against the use of a 
multitude of meaningless words in prayer. It is evident 
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that uniformity in worship cannot be made a criterion for 
the unity of the Church. 

‘But there are many practical considerations which can 
be applied alike to formal and free services. The most 
important is this: the chief service of worship must 
include the two essential elements of worship, God’s Word 
(including the sacraments) for the worshippers, and the 
worshippers’ response. In order that worship may accom- 
plish its object of communion between God and man, it is 
necessary that worshippers should know the meaning of 
worship. ‘This is particularly important where elaborate 
forms are used. One important reason for the urgency 
of making all Christians literate is that they may participate 
intelligently in worship. 

‘Worship must be conducted in the mother tongue of 
the worshippers. While it may be desirable in the earliest 
days of a congregation’s life to use forms of worship and 
hymns of the older churches so as to emphasise the new- 
ness of the Christian conception of God and salvation, 
when the community of believers grows in strength and in 
Christian experience it is to be expected that indigenous 
forms of Christian worship will be developed. 

‘Such a development has taken place in the Andhra 
country where churches are now using mainly Indian 
lyric melodies for their services instead of western music. 
It would be a splendid contribution to Christian worship 
if more of the psalms were set to Indian melodies and used 
more widely in worship. ‘The substance of many of the 
finest western hymns has been put into Indian lyric form. 

‘ Too little progress has been made towards developing 
a distinctively Christian architecture for India. A Gothic 
church building cannot be the final word for India. Some 
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of the features of Mohammedan architecture might well 
be adapted for Christian houses of worship. Greater con- 
sideration should be given to Christian art and symbolism. 
Candles, flowers, pictures, altars, crosses, liturgical 
colours, simple vestments, can be made meaningful and 
valuable aids to reverent worship. But there must be no 
paper flowers on the altars; there must be no pretence, 
nothing unreal in art or architecture or forms of worship. 

‘Familiar marks and postures of reverence should be 
emphasised in Christian worship : the removal of sandals 
before entering the house of worship, the covering of the 
head, the use of silence. Occasional services, such as the 
order for Holy Matrimony, should be entirely recon- 
structed on the basis of Indian customs; a ten minute 
marriage ceremony seems out of place in India. Baptism 
should not be detached from the chief service of worship, 
but at the point in the service where the Creed is used the 
entire congregation should join in the confession of the 
faith into which the new believer is being baptised. More 
elaborate celebration of Christian festivals may be found 
desirable ; the number of Christian festivals celebrated 
might well be increased. ‘The introduction of ancient 
forms such as the Epiclesis and Anamnesis has been found 
desirable in some churches using liturgical services. How 
beautiful it would be if it could become an Indian custom 
for all who come to the Communion to be dressed only in 
clean, white apparel ! 

In the many villages where most of our Christian people 
live and worship, so much needs to be done to improve the 
externals of worship. The irreverent entering and leaving 
of the place of worship, irregular attendance at services, 
all-too-frequent disorders in worship, changing money 
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when the offering is received—such disturbances should 
be corrected. 

‘Everything that aids in making worship more really 
communion with the living God may readily be used in 
our worship ; all that interferes with such an end should 
be rejected as unbecoming and unsuitable for this highest 
human activity.’ 


Africa 

The Congo Protestant. Council met a few months 
before the Tambaram meeting, and the following is one 
of the resolutions forwarded from it : 

‘The worship of a people must inevitably take account 
of those methods of emotional expression which are 
harmonious with their temperament and experience. 
This implies the development of indigenous modes of 
music and oratory, modified to meet the demands of the 
spiritual content of the Gospel. In particular might be 
mentioned antiphonal singing, chants on native musical 
themes, the use of gospel responses much in the same 
way as proverbs, the blending of speech and song in 
preaching as is done in native story-telling, and the 
importance and place of rhythm.’ 

Early in 1938 a Retreat was held at Lovedale Bible 
School, South Africa, which was attended by a number 
of African ministers from the Ciskei and ‘Transkei— 
Methodists, Moravians and Presbyterians. ‘They dis- 
cussed the themes announced for the ‘Tambaram meeting, 
and their finding on the subject of worship is given 
here : 

“It is difficult for us at the present stage to conceive 
of worship in the younger church in South Africa taking 
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a form other than the present one. We cannot think 
what a form of worship more closely related to the life 
of the African people would be, though through time 
it may evolve. African ministers are, however, very 
rigid in following European forms, and Christianity is 
sometimes thought to be the white man’s religion that 
must be carried out in the white man’s way. Even the 
Separatist churches have not, so far as we know, contri- 
buted anything African to the form of Christian worship. 

‘Though we cannot suggest forms of worship more 
closely African, we feel that some aspects of the worship 
should take different forms : 

‘ Praise—Some vernacular hymns do not fit well with 
the tunes to which they are usually sung. This is 
especially the case with hymns translated from English, 
the English tune being retained. ‘The accent of the 
vernacular hymn and the tune do not coincide. Some 
attempt should be made to use melodies that are more 
typically African. 

‘ Prayer—There is too little distinction between private 
and public prayer. Prayers could, perhaps, be divided 
into themes, a short prayer being given on each, for this 
helps to keep the attention of the congregation from 
wandering. Free public prayer sometimes contains 
more preaching than “ waiting upon God ” to hear His 
voice. Periods of silent prayer might be cultivated. 

‘Sermon—Ministers and preachers sometimes enter 
the pulpit without any preparation and depend upon 
what they call “inspiration.” ‘This term is sometimes 
used to disguise spiritual laziness. We believe that 
inspiration from God can come to the preacher during 
the week and in coming thus it has distinct advantages ; 
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it comes to the preacher when he is close to his people 
as he visits them, and so it has a clearer application and 
is bound to be a more helpful and winning message ; 
there is time to think over it and to deepen it through 
devotion.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN HOME? 


The effect upon home life of the rapid and often 
shattering changes of the past two or three decades are 
of deep concern to the Church. No two institutions 
need each other so fundamentally as church and home. 

Whether the joint family system of many countries 
or the western conception of a separate home should be 
the Christian goal we cannot now decide. ‘There are 
advantages and disadvantages in both systems. We 
believe that each one can and should be made Christian. 

In a world where the state and civil authorities assume 
responsibilities formerly undertaken by the home we 
are still convinced that the Christian home in either the 
larger or smaller unit is the place where the richest 
experiences of self-effacing love may be given and 
received, and that man must ‘find family again’ or 
perish. 

The truly Christian home fosters the qualities which 
enable men, women and children to live together in 
happy, free and unselfish relationships with a growing 
sense of responsibility towards each other and the wider 
world of which they are a part. 

The world needs such men and women and the Church 
must help to produce them. 

1 Findings from Section VII of the ['ambaram Meeting. 
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The Christian Home. 'The distinguishing quality of a 
Christian home is that Jesus Christ is the centre, and all 
its members seek to obey His law of self-denying love. 
It is the parents’ supreme privilege to lead the children 
to Jesus Christ. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
regular corporate family worship be practised as a 
fundamental part of home life. The family worshipping 
together receives enduring blessing for itself and is a 
powerful witness for God in the community. 

A home whose way of life is that of Jesus Christ 
would naturally demonstrate the enduring values of 
home life held precious by all nations. It would be: 

I. a community where all members form a spiritual 
fellowship founded on loyalty and love ; 

2. a place of physical well-being where essential needs 
are supplied and where order, cleanliness and simple 
beauty prevail ; 

3. a haven of peace, security and refreshment for 
body, mind and spirit where God’s loving care is daily 
demonstrated ; 

4. a school where Christian habits and attitudes are 
exemplified by the older members of the family and 
lovingly taught to the children from their earliest 
years, where parents co-operate in the discipline and 
teaching, and receive in turn what the children have 
to give ; 

5. a working fellowship of equal privilege for both 
sexes, affording an atmosphere in which each member, 
old and young, may grow, and in which his best con- 
tribution can be made, and in which concerns affecting 
one and all are shared by all ; 

6, a refuge where the personality of each has freedom 


“ 
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to develop and where a desire for privacy is respected 
and understood ; 

7. a place of vision where widening social and world 
horizons open out before each member of the family, 
its guests and those who serve within it, so that the 
home becomes a Christian leaven in the community. 


Present Situation 


The conditions of life in many lands to-day make 
difficult the maintenance of a truly Christian home. 

By far the largest part of the world to which the 
Church goes forth with its message is rural. The power 
of age-old customs and traditions upon the family in 
village and tribal life is almost overwhelming and does 
not easily relax its grip. 

But rural life itself is threatened to-day. The in- 
dustrialisation of society, together with disintegrating 
influences from the West are changing the character of 
the home. Inadequate housing leads to conditions in 
which healthy, balanced living cannot be achieved. 
Christian practices that were an accepted rule of home 
life a few years ago are now crowded out of existence. 
In some urban and rural communities, illiteracy presents 
a grave obstacle in the way of Christian influence in the 
home. 

Political influences too are affecting family life. The 
state sometimes makes demands that the Christian finds 
hard to concede, and at times calls for action that might 
involve the violation of the Christian conscience. The 
Church must face reality as it helps Christian families 
to readjust their life and preserve the values associated 
with the Christian home, and perpetually assert her 
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right to aid parents in pointing youth in the home to 
the resources to be found in the Christian faith. 

Modern civilisation, however, also brings many good 
things within the scope of most homes. ‘These can 
minister to the enrichment of personality and the enlarge- 
ment of human life and interests. If rightly used, they 
can be richly enjoyed. 


Recommendations 


Because we believe that the home is basic in Church 
and nation and that it is the privilege and responsibility 
of the Church to explore anew the contribution that the 
Christian home can make towards the establishment of 
a God-centred and God-controlled society, we consider 
that the following principles and recommendations 
should be accepted : 

1. While the evangelisation of the world must be on 
the basis of individual acceptance of Jesus as Saviour and 
Lord, the Christian home is of vital importance for the 
spiritual life and development of the convert. 

2. The home should strive to be unselfish in outlook, 
growing yearly in a sense of responsibility to its own 
immediate neighbourhood, in the understanding of its 
place in the world-wide Christian community and its debt 
to the non-Christian world. 

3. Since one of the vital factors in the ideal home is 
equality between the sexes, the Church itself should 
demonstrate equality of opportunity for men and women 
in its life and work. 

4. Since for large groups of people the enduring values 
of the home seem practically impossible of realisation 
under present economic conditions, the Church should 
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constantly strive to remove these conditions. In the 
meantime, it should spare no effort in helping such 
families to be Christian even in adverse circumstances. 

5. The Church should support efforts to improve the 
quality of all types of commercialised recreation (radio 
programmes, films, etc.) and should educate its member- 
ship in the selection of types of amusement helpful to 
the growth of Christian character and conduct. It 
should encourage the finding of recreation within home 
life and itself avoid those trends which even in recreation 
tend to break up family life by a too great separation of 
sex and age groups. It should urge the Christian duty 
of simplicity in life and possessions in an age in which 
many have become far too rich in goods and far too 
elaborate in habits of life. 

6. Christian families should be reminded of the duty 
to share with all who serve in the home, the best that 
it can give. ‘This will affect questions of wages, hours, 
conditions of service and personal relations. The 
invitation to family worship should be extended to all in 
the household and care taken that it shall meet their need. 

7. The festivals of the Christian year should be observed 
in the home in such a way that they will catch the imagina- 
tion of the children and claim allegiance for the truth 
they display. Ceremonies that are a cultural heritage in 
lands newly touched by Christianity may be retained, 
provided they are acceptable to the mind of the Church 
and are given new and Christian content. 

8. Since a Christian home and a Christian home life 
cannot be expected to develop of themselves, the local 
Church should give definite instruction and training to 
this end. 
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(a) It must challenge its members to make Christ 
central in the home and while recognising the practical 
difficulties in the way, still urge that some sort of family 
worship be established. The Bible must be restored to 
its rightful place in family and individual life. 

(5) It must remind parents of their privilege and obliga- 
tion to train the children to pray. As the children grow, 
they should be encouraged to develop habits of private 
devotion, parents respecting the individuality of each, 
and providing suitable devotional books from which the 
children can select according to their own sense of need. 

Children should be taken to church to join with their 
parents in regular corporate worship from an early age. 
Church and home should co-operate in making the 
Lord’s Day a day of joy and recreation. 

(c) ‘The Church should encourage a more wholesome 
fellowship among young men and women, so that where 
allowed, they may be able to make intelligent choice 
for marriage. Co-education may prove helpful in this 
important matter. In co-operation, Church and parents 
should seek to formulate Christian attitudes to problems 
of sex life. Careful instruction in preparation for marriage 
should be given to young men and women. 

(d) The Church should also instruct married couples 
in preparation for parenthood and the responsibilities 
of home life. This should include training in family 
relationships, child care and use of leisure. Parents 
should be encouraged to bring their home problems for 
discussion and to expect guidance in training their 
children, younger and older. 

(e) The Church should provide for training, from the 
earliest years, in the Christian stewardship of time, 
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money and possessions. It should encourage joint 
family enterprises for the support of God’s work. 

(f) To carry through this programme the Church will 
need trained leaders. Such training should be given in 
the theological colleges to future pastors while special 
courses should be arranged for those already in the 
ministry and for lay workers. ‘The National Christian 
Councils should be encouraged to find and recommend 
for training (which may sometimes involve study in 
a foreign country) men and women who may become 
leaders of the local church in these questions of home 
education. Special literature will be required and should 

be provided. 

Where help and experience is available from other 
agencies, e.g. Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Student Movements, 
Mothers’ Unions and Young Wives’ Fellowships, etc., it 
should be gratefully accepted. 

g. The large group of unmarried women in the West 
and the growing number of such in the Christian society 

in the East constitute a new factor in home life of which 
_ the Church has not yet taken serious account. These 
women represent a wealth of equipment, training, experi- 
ence, time and potential service which it is impossible 
to overrate. We urge the Church in all lands to welcome 
to its service and enlist in its activities all the devotion 
of which this group is capable. 

10. The International Missionary Council should urge 
the Church throughout the world to discover afresh the 
vital importance of including in its work a programme 
promoting the development of better Christian homes. 

11. The International Missionary Council should link 


together the churches in every nation in a study of the 
VOL. IV.—3 
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problems which are confronting the Christian home. 
The Council should correlate experiments in family 
worship, in training of leaders, in parent education, in 
better housing, and devise means whereby each country 
may share its experience and findings with the rest. 

Finally, we urge upon all Christian families every- 
where the need to restore to our homes the sense of the 
Presence of the Living God: not as One to be disputed 
about, but to be trusted and served, and loved with 
passion and to the end. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


Report of Special Group at Tambaram } 


At the Jerusalem meeting ten years ago there were forty 
women present, a small number of whom were delegates 
elected by the national councils. In planning for the 
Madras meeting the Ad-Interim Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council urged the presence of a repre- 
sentative number of women. Sixty women were elected 
by the official bodies and ten were co-opted. ‘They have 
shared in the work of all sections and groups. We acknow- 
ledge with appreciation the growing opportunity for 
women to participate in the work of the Church. 

In innumerable ways women have loved and served the 
Church in every land and generation. * On the mission 
field particularly, their gifts and consecration have been 
freely exercised in the proclamation of the Gospel, the 


1 The findings of the Special Groups were reported to the Council 
and points calling for definite action were remitted to the Committee 
and officers of the Council. 
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nurturing of the young converts and the upbuilding of the 
Church. } 


The Christian Home 


For the great majority of women, the place of greatest 
opportunity and service is in the home. To make that 
home Christian and to bring up the children in the 
knowledge of God and the fellowship of Jesus Christ is a 
task demanding woman’s full devotion. In view of this 
fact, it is of vital importance that Christian women every- 
where be urged to take seriously the building up of the 
truly Christian home, sparing no effort and no sacrifice 
and using all the means at their disposal to train themselves 
for this important task. 


Women in the Church 

We are concerned that in some lands the younger 
married women and large numbers of business and profes- 
sional women are drifting away from the Church. By the 
loss of the former the Church is losing its hold on the 
younger generation. For lack of the latter the Church 
is deprived of experienced women, many of them capable 
of outstanding service. 

For many years the Church was the sole agency for 
reconstruction in the community ; but in modern civilisa- 
tion there are many agencies working outside the Church 
for this end. ‘These agencies afford to women large scope 
for their varied abilities. In the official life of the Church, 
women are offered relatively few opportunities which call 
forth their full allegiance and command their abilities and 
energies. 

We recognise with gratification that women in a number 
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of countries have rendered constructive service as ordained 
ministers, elders, deaconesses, members of Religious 
Communities and lay leaders. We believe that more 
women should be included in the membership of adminis- 
trative and executive boards and councils of the Church. 
It is the conviction of many that ordination into the full 
ministry of the Church, on terms of equal status with men, 
should be opened to women of mental ability, spiritual 
gifts and devotion to the call of Christ. 

In these, as in other spheres, women should be trained 
in order to make the fullest use of their talents and oppor- 
tunities. Christian institutions, educational and theo- 
logical, should be opened to women. 

Christian women are urged to assume their full responsi- 
bility and to prepare adequately to meet it. The unity of 
the Church can never be fully realised until all members 
of the Church—women as well as men—share more fully 
in its task. 


Co-operative Action 

Women of the churches are called upon to co-operate in 
promoting Christian action in reference to great common 
causes. ‘They are summoned to united sacrificial service 
in the cause of world peace. By the influence they 
exert upon children and young people they may train 
a generation of peace lovers and peace makers who 
shall have a passion for world friendship and brother- 
hood. 

We believe in the power of united intercessory prayer 
and in the strength derived from a sense of unity. We 
therefore urge women of all nations to join in the obser- 
vance of the World Day of Prayer on the first Friday in 
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Lent and to promote it in every city, village and hamlet 
throughout their various countries. 


To give Effect to the Madras Meeting 

It is recommended that appropriate measures be taken 
to convey the messages of the Madras meeting to all 
church members. On them ultimately rests the creation 
of the consciousness of a universal Church and the 
maintenance of its fellowship. 


THE HOME—NOTES FROM PRELIMINARY PAPERS 


Evidence of the concern in many lands over the effect 
upon home life of the social changes of recent years is 
shown in the material laid before the section of the 
Tambaram meeting which dealt with this subject. 


North America 


The main contribution from North America was the 
book, Christian Homemaking (Round ‘Table Press, New 
York), a joint statement prepared for the ‘Tambaram 
meeting by a commission of women. ‘The delegation 
also provided memoranda written specially for the 
meeting and also leaflets and programs of study drawn 
up by various church bodies in the United States and 
Canada. It is not possible here to do more than give 
a general indication of the large amount of work and 
thought that is being given to this subject. ‘The Federal 
Council of Churches, the National Council of Federated 
Church Workers and the International Council of 
Religious Education are in close touch with each other 
in giving a lead in this field, and take counsel with such 
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other bodies as the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion, the Child Study Association of America and 
others. 

The International Council of Religious Education, in 
its work on curricula, is much concerned over the problems 
of the relationship between the home and the church. 
Both at the Lake Geneva Conference and the Lakeside 
Conference in which the International Council played a 
big part, the statements regarding the Christian home 
and family reveal their cognizance of, and deep concern 
for, the maintenance of the home. For example, a. 
young people’s conference in which the Council was 
concerned prefaced their report with this introduction : 
‘It is our conviction that there is no more basic matter 
involved in the building of a new and better world than 
the establishment through marriage of homes founded on 
and giving expression to Christian ideals. It is our con- 
viction, also, that marriage is essentially a fellowship of 
a man and woman who seek to live creatively in such a 
home partnership in the pursuit normally of three great 
major objectives : 

‘ First, the enrichment of the personality of husband 
and wife through the fulfilment of their needs for a 
permanent mate-comradeship in which each may supple- 
ment the life of the other and both may achieve together 
a completeness which neither could attain alone. 

‘Second, the generation of one or more children and 
that care and nurture of them which grows out of a 
consuming desire to make the home a relationship in 
which the best that the human race has learned shall be 
conserved, enriched and transmitted to the next generation. 

‘Third, the co-operation of husband and wife and 
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any children in the family with each other and their 
fellow men in building a better social order.’ 

The report of the Adult Movement Conference states 
that ‘the church must be the mediating institution in 
developing a vital religious life in the family and its 
members.’ 

An examination of the material, which for several years 
has been published by the Committee on Marriage and 
the Home, of the Federal Council of Churches, reveals a 
deep concern for the maintenance of the Christian 
home. Its publications cover all pertinent topics from 
spiritual ideals through intermarriage of members of 
different communions to birth control. 

No one denomination has as yet done as much as have 
certain progressive local churches in facing their re- 
sponsibility to the home. However, many are moving 
slowly forward and would heartily endorse this statement 
from the Disciples of Christ, who are planning conferences 
on the home during the coming year. They say, ‘ The 
church is dependent upon the family for the perpetuation 
of its membership. The church is a collection of families 
grouped and unified about common Christian ideals 
_and purposes. Such purposes cannot be achieved except 
through the co-operation of the church and family. No 
two institutions are so culturally close as church and 
family and no two need each other so fundamentally.’ 

The Department of Christian Social Service of the 
National Council (Episcopal) states that since the use of 
the Marriage Canon of 1931 there has been a growing 
appreciation of the need to build stronger family re- 
lations. However, they have realised that the clergy as 
a whole are not prepared to perform the task as it should 
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be performed. This is partly due to inadequate training 
in the seminaries, partly to the fact that so much of the 
literature upon the subject is written from the non- 
Christian point of view. ‘They feel that the institutes 
which they are anxious to have must be definitely con- 
fined to a single purpose, ‘ the building of a Christian 
ideal of marriage as against popular or neo-pagan con- 
ceptions of it.’ They suggest that institutes discuss the 
following topics: domestic finances, biology of the 
family, the father, mother, child relationship and the 
spiritual nature of the family. They suggest as leaders 
of discussion—in order—a teacher of domestic economy, 
a socially minded physician, a psychiatrist and a priest 
who can adequately lead such a discussion. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary of the National Council 
stated at their triennial meeting at Denver that they felt 
keenly the necessity for instruction for Christian marriage 
along biological, social, economic and spiritual lines ; 
they closed their statement with these words : ‘ Christian 
women are bound to emphasise the possibility of every 
home being so established and so conducted as to con- 
tribute to the building of a Christian nation, which shall 
in turn help to build a Christian world.’ 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. has a wealth 
of excellent material on the subject. In a series of very 
brief and practical leaflets they present material for 
discussion, dramatisations on the home, suggestions for 
the celebration of Christian Home Month and Christian 
Home Sunday, a Christian Homemakers covenant card 
and a Christian Home Sunday worship service. In 
addition in some longer bulletins they present well 
thought out educational material. Problems of Christian 
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Family Life To-day by George W. Fiske is a study in 
Christian family techniques for adults. ‘This is a well 
arranged manual for study with interesting case studies 
typical of contemporary American life, appropriate 
biblical references, lists of questions for discussion, 
projects and well chosen source material. A Church 
Program for Promoting Christian Family Life is a thought- 
provoking booklet prepared for pastors and church 
officers. A companion publication entitled Christian 
Guidance in the Home ought to fill the need, particularly 
for the young parent. 

The Council for Social Action of the Congregational 
Christian Church has been trying to fill the need for 
program and discussion material. A recent number of 
Social Action, entitled ‘The Home in Transition’ by 
Grace Loucks Elliott, is accompanied by a well thought 
out study outline. An interesting feature of these 
programs is the choice of additional reading from 
current magazines. ? 

For a number of years in the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention a Committee on the American Home has been 
working on this problem. ‘The American Baptist 
Publication Society has published two very popular 
study courses entitled The Home Beautiful and Your 
Child Needs—. One of their most recent booklets is 
entitled Building Spiritual Foundations in the Family. As 
a topic the home has been discussed at all the youth 
conferences of the last three years. 

In Canada, the United Church, the Religious Educa- 
tion Council and the Social Service Council of Canada are 
studying the problem of the home. Youth and Marriage 
is a carefully prepared set of twelve discussion pro- 
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grams which range from an historical statement on 
marriage down through the practical help needed by 
young people who want to be Christian in their marriage 
relationships. The Trend of Family Life and Marriage 
in our Times is a further useful study. 

The United Church in 1936 published an excellent 
statement entitled Voluntary Parenthood which, after 
outlining the attitude of Catholic, Jew and Protestant on 
birth control, recommends that the church record its 
approval of voluntary parenthood clinics under public 
control and supervision. ‘They have also published a 
small booklet entitled The Meaning and Responsibility of 
Christian Marriage and some Aids to Worship in the 
Home. 

The Board of Education of the Reformed Church in 
America not only works very closely with the ministers 
in conferences on the problems of the home, but lays 
great stress on work with the young people. ‘They 
advise the use of Federal Council study materials and 
also circulate a carefully chosen bibliography on the 
subject. 

The Southern Methodists work through their Board 
of Christian Education. Beside training courses for 
parents and Church School lessons they specialise 
in excellent leaflets and a monthly periodical for 
parents. 

This brief summary has not at all adequately covered 
the field. Only a few denominations are represented 
here but this study does show the trends. Certainly no 
one denomination would feel it has completely solved 
the problem, but most feel that they are at last making 
a start. When we consider that it is only within the last 
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ten or fifteen years that the biologists and psychologists 
have been able to aid us, it is surprising that the churches 
have done as well as they have. 

Two very vital questions now press for solution. How 
can the Church School curriculum be built up so that 
the whole family can be thinking on the same topic at 
the same time ? How can we develop in the present day 
American home an adequate and satisfying spirit of 
worship ° 

The Committee on Christian Literature for Women 
and Children in Mission Fields devotes special attention 
to the preparation of books, pamphlets and pictures for 
use in Christian homes. 


India 


In India a suggestive and stimulating leaflet was 
prepared by Miss Moreland and was studied by groups 
in many parts of India in the months before the ‘Tambaram 
meeting. A great many very useful suggestions from 
various groups, on hygiene, thrift, training of children, 
were summarised by Miss Van Doren of the National 
Christian Council. The section that follows is from her 
statement. 


Religious Life 

1. Family Prayer. ‘This varies greatly according to 
the length of time available, the education of those 
participating, and their opportunity for preparation. If 
there is no one who can read, or read well, books of prayer 
are not of much value. Still there is a great need in most 
Indian languages of books which would both guide and 
enrich family prayer. For the illiterate, memorising 
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seems the only solution ; memorised verses of Scripture, 
memorised songs, memorised prayers as the Lord’s Prayer 
and then such extempore prayer as may be desired. For 
the newly literate or semi-literate Christians the first 
thing to read (after one’s own name has been mastered) 
might well be a card with simple material which can be 
used in the family devotions. 

2. The Home is the Child’s First School. ‘ The 
little child should learn to pray in his own home. Before — 
he understands the words he will sense the atmosphere 
of reverence and the happiness of getting together for 
family worship. The fact that it is for all the family 
should be stressed. All should be present and as far as 
possible all should take some part. At least it should be 
interesting to all. It must attract and satisfy the children 
if it is to influence them. In this the parents’ own 
attitude will count greatly. 

3. Religious Customs and Habits. ‘ Valuable as the 
school is there are some things that can only be learnt 
in a good home, for example, bed-time prayer. ‘The 
mother bows beside her baby’s bed and prays for him. 
He learns the reality of God and prayer before he can 
speak a word. As he grows, she takes him alone to pray 
with him. Prayer must have happy associations. ‘The 
first prayer should be: “‘ Thank you God.” The prayer 
for forgiveness follows this, “‘ Forgive me for grieving 
hee,” 

4. The Time for Family Prayer. ‘ This is a vexed 
question that each household must settle for itself. 
The morning time is good if it can be unhurried— 
even for five or ten minutes. But a time must be 
set. 
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Parental Discipline 

* Obedience, like prayer, must be learnt early in life. 
The sooner it is learnt the more perfect will be the lesson 
and the easier will be the learning process. ‘Too often 
discipline is left for a later period. 


The Child’s Customs and Habits . 

‘Early childhood is the period when conditioning 
takes place. Attitudes are formed and habits are fixed, 
such things as bed-time prayer, respect for father and 
mother, willingness to assist in the work of the family, 
for example, looking after little sister or brother in the 
_ mother’s absence, Sunday observance, reading the Bible 
in the mornings, greeting the elders, etc., these should 
be taught in early childhood itself. 


Relationships between the Home and the Church 


‘Healthy relationships between the home and the 
church should be cultivated. Church-going should be 
made a matter of pleasure and not penance. Sunday 
school must be made attractive. The expressional 
activities of the Sunday school should be such as to attract 
the child and make him realise that he is part of a large 
community.’ 

Another correspondent urges the preparation of 
simple explanations of child psychology in various 
_ vernaculars that parents may gain some idea of the way 
children feel and think. Such teaching should include 
ways of overcoming children’s fears. 

Still another suggestion is that in every Christian 
home in which space is available, either a room or a 
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corner of a room should be set aside as a place of prayer. 
This is a common Hindu custom, and the mother of the 
family is the household priestess, lighting the evening 
lamp and presenting the offering to the gods. While 
the outward observances will be completely different, 
the principle of hallowing a special portion of the home 
as a ‘ family altar ’ will be an aid to the spirit of devotion. 
The mother and children together can share in the care 
of this room or corner, keeping it spotlessly clean and 
beautifying it with flowers, pictures and at festival times 
with lights. 


Family Relationships 

The Arogyavaram discussion group has sent in the 
following finding : 

1. The ideal relationship between husband and 
wife. 

‘'The main ideal was the sharing in everything—in 
joy, sorrow, health and sickness. ‘The spiritual life 
should be shared by both, including Bible reading and 
family prayers, and in this the wife may lead at times. 
Both husband and wife should go to church together 
regularly. ‘They should also share absolutely in the 
money questions and problems of the home, and they 
should have absolute confidence in each other. Homes 
are often wrecked through failure to share in money 
problems. Often, in India, women have no voice in the 
spending of the money, which the husband considers his 
own. ‘The husband may help his own parents, but it is 
rarely he allows his wife to help hers in difficulties. 

“It was suggested some of the difficulties might arise 
because husbands and wives did not know each other 
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before marriage, and immediately after marriage one 
tried to get the supremacy in the family. In some homes, 
specially where the joint family system was in force, 
there was little intimate contact between husband and 
wife for many years after marriage. 

‘The question of equality of education was discussed. 
There was often a reluctance for men to choose educated 
wives, perhaps because of a fear of having to share and 
perhaps because educated wives are “ too expensive ” 
to keep. Yet, lack of education hinders true sharing, 
and if a wife cannot follow the interests of her husband, 
he will often go outside the home for companionship. 
Further, in the choice of a wife, her religious life and 
beliefs are rarely considered, yet that is really the true 
foundation of the relation of a Christian husband and 
wife.’ 

2. The second topic discussed by this group is that of 
the religious education of the children in the home. 

* This is a very difficult problem and its solution varies 
in different homes and different kinds of homes. The 
child is naturally religious, and it is for the parents to 
surround him with the right atmosphere in which he can 
readily open his heart to God. Most important of all 
is the life of the parents and what they are. Children 
are quick to understand the lives of their parents. De- 
cisions in home affairs should be Christian decisions. 

‘Family prayers are sometimes a difficulty and for 
some families impossible when the father goes out 
early and returns home late, but should be encouraged 
when possible. It is a question as to what prayers to use 
on such occasions—prayers that the children could 
understand are not always satisfying to the parents, and 
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what would suit the parents could not always be under- 
stood by the children. , 

‘The children in turn often influence the parents, and 
one influence was ‘‘ would they like their children to be 
as they were or do as they were doing.” ’ 


Communal and Social Problems 


This is a matter on which a vast amount of study and 
experimentation still needs to be done. The problem, 
expressed briefly, is somewhat as follows: how can 
home life be made completely Christian, but at the same 
time be kept truly Indian ? How can we avoid the two 
dangers of de-Christianising or denationalising ? How 
can the gifts of the Indian cultural heritage be assimilated 
by the Christian home, and Indian traditions be per- 
meated and uplifted by the spirit of Christ ? How can 
people who stand between the mores of two civilisations 
be guided in choosing a custom, not because it is Indian 
or western, but because it is best? The building up 
of this new synthesis of cultures will be a slow process, 
and will need careful guidance, not from foreign mis- 
sionaries but from wise and thoughtful Christians of 
India. It is particularly difficult in the case of com- 
munities of depressed class origin, who inherit a minimum 
of cultural tradition and often turn to western customs as 
an escape from all associations with their past condition 
of servitude. 

Among undesirable Hindu customs which need to be 
overcome are the position of women in the home and 
community and the observance of caste distinctions as 
between various homes included in the same church or 
community. ~Among educated non-Christians these 
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conditions are changing rapidly; but among the un- 
educated, both non-Christian and Christian, the grip of 
the past is still strong. No home can be called thoroughly 
Christian until it gives its women and girls their rightful 
share of freedom and until it enters into fellowship with 
other Christian homes of whatever origin. 

The place of home festivals is an important one. ‘The 
frequency of religious festivals, some of them centred in 
the home, has done much to add brightness and colour 
and real pleasure to the life of the common folk. The 
Light festivals of Divalt and Kartigai, the doll festival 
and women’s festivities of the Dusserah are examples 
from certain sections of India familiar to the writer. 
_ In too many cases, Christianity in taking away these 
non-Christian occasions of rejoicing has failed to replace 
them with Christian celebrations, and has been content 
to let Christianity appear as a dull and colourless way of 
life. ‘The avidity with which Christmas and Easter are 
celebrated shows the hunger of Christian Indians for the 
joy of festivals. On pages 157 ff. of the March 1938 
number of the National Christian Council Review, the 
Rev. Nesan Cornelius, a young pastor trained at Bangalore, 
describes a South Indian village celebration of Christmas 
which lasted for seven days, and combined festivity and 
pleasure with real spiritual values. While essentially a 
church festival, the place of the home was not forgotten. 
‘The procession stopped at some of the houses to ap- 
preciate the excellent way in which the houses were 
decorated. Almost all were cleaned and decorated with 
the village designs—kolam (rice flour geometrical de- 
signs)—on the walls, and on the floor with a big cross in 


the centre.’ In this case the large contribution made by 
VOL. IV.—4 
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women and girls is to be noted with pleasure. The pro- 
fuse use of small clay lamps from the bazar was another 
feature of this celebration. Another correspondent from 
North India speaks of the value of home-made house 
decorations for Christmas and Easter, the star, the cross, 
etc., being drawn and coloured on the smooth mud walls 
and over the door, and accompanied by the appropriate 
Scripture verses. Spiritual meaning can be increased by 
emphasising the duty of each household to share at 
these times with those poorer than themselves. In 
North India complaints are heard of the number of 
village Christians who celebrate marriages by  non- 
Christian rites. One reason that has been suggested is 
the brevity and bareness of the Christian ceremony. 
Suggestions have been made that a form of marriage be 
devised which while completely Christian will give room 
for the inclusion of Indian ritual and symbolism and will 
allow of ceremonies that may be spread over different 
hours of the day. ‘These ideas deserve consideration. 

A correspondent brings a suggestion relating chiefly 
to better-class homes. She writes : ‘ We wish there were 
some considerations given in this pamphlet to the teaching 
of etiquette to young Christian men and women. In 
the Landour Women’s Conference this need was stressed.’ 
The writer expresses a hope that Indian Christian women 
of cultured families may be found willing to write a book 
on this subject for this difficult period of transition. 


China 
The China delegation produced the following report 
on the work done between 1928 and 1938 for the 
Christianising of the home, and plans for the future : 
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Ten Years’ Work 


1. Promoting the ‘ Christianising the Home’ Week in 
China. This Home Week Movement was started as a 
project in 1930 by the Home Committee of the National 
Christian Council, and its use has grown by leaps and 
bounds all over China. The usual time of its observ- 
ance is the fourth week in October. Each year a 
week’s program is prepared, emphasising some special 
phase of home life, and including material for lectures 
and discussions, songs, plays and pageants, posters, 
pictures and slogans, all of which can be used not only 
during the Home Week but as a theme for a year’s 
work. 

2. Training of leaders. Conferences, study groups 
and classes for church leaders have been conducted by 
the Home Committee, to promote the study of home 
problems and their Christian solution. Churches are 
encouraged by the committee to include courses on the 
home as part of their regular programs for the conferences 
or retreats which are conducted for their workers, both 
men and women. Programs and reference materials are 
recommended to them. At the invitation of various 
churches, the secretary of the Home Committee has 
travelled to different parts of China in order to help in 
leading the study and discussion of home problems at 
such institutes. 

3. Promoting parent education. ‘The Parent Educa- 
tion Movement was started in 1936 with a five-year 
program outlined. Many classes and clubs for parent 
education along Christian lines have been organised 
among the churches all over China. For the use of 
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such groups, the Home Committee has prepared special 
bibliographies, study and reference books. 

4. Producing and disseminating literature on the 
home. ‘The committee has encouraged the production 
of textbooks and other kinds of material necessary for the 
study of home problems, and has recommended them to 
the many who are interested in these subjects, whether 
individuals, groups or Christian literature societies. An 
increasing number of such materials has been produced 
during these ten years and distributed to different parts 
of China. | 

5. Compiling a survey on home problems. In 1931 
this committee prepared a questionnaire on religious 
education in the home, and helped the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee in their survey on this subject. Another 
detailed questionnaire on the family and the church was 
prepared over a year ago, looking toward the Inter- 
national Missionary Council meeting, but so far it has 
not been possible to use it, owing to war conditions 
in China. 

6. New opportunities. ‘The massing of hundreds and 
thousands of entire families for varied but continuous 
lengths of time in refugee quarters under the direct 
supervision and management of Christian agencies should 
be regarded as an extraordinary opportunity for producing 
the true atmosphere and conduct of a Christian home 
throughout the camp as a whole and in the individual 
families. If such efforts are successful, these different 
families on returning to their native places will be of 
untold value in carrying the leaven of the true Christian 
home principles of love, co-operation and mutual service 
all over China. 
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Suggestions for the Tambaram Meeting 


As one of the results of the meeting in Madras, we 
hope that the Church throughout the world may have 
a deeper conviction not only as to the vital importance of 
including in their church work different phases of work 
for more truly Christian homes, but of actually putting 
into practice and following up these programs, in the 
face of the critical needs of homes in every land. 

Looking toward such a united world effort to help 
family life become more Christian, the International 
Missionary Council should be able to link together the 
churches in every nation in a scientific study of the 
problems which are confronting the Christian home, and 
also the particular contribution of each culture to the 
ideal place and function of the home. For instance, we 
would suggest that a thorough study of the place and 
function of the Chinese home through the 4000 years of 
its history, its relation to its social, economic, political, 
religious and educational life would be rewarding. 

The present agencies in every country working toward 
Christianising the home, for parent education and similar 
aims, should devise means of sharing their experience 
with each other and of co-operating in the planning and 
preparation of suitable material. 

Leadership training for this type of work must be 
emphasised, and adequate financial aid granted for this 
to needy churches. 


The Needs of the Chinese Church in its Work of Christiants- 
ing the Home 

1. Lack of experts in the work for homes. ‘There are 

a few missionary leaders who are trained specialists in 
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this work for homes, but unfortunately there are almost 
no Chinese experts in this line. The qualifications for 
such specialists include training in the modern scientific 
study of the home and its present needs, home economics, 
the family in its sociological setting and importance, and 
religious education in the home. 

2. Lack of first-class teaching materials. Ideally 
speaking, all material for this work for homes should be 
based on and permeated with the true spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and should include a thorough comprehension 
of the background of Chinese home life as well as of the 
many problems confronting the modern home in China 
and in other parts of the world. Much good material 
has already been produced, but it is still inadequate for 
our growing needs. 

3. Further training of church leaders in work for 
homes. Ordained pastors, men and women preachers, 
biblewomen, catechists, lay workers of all types, should 
naturally be in a position to help the Christians in their 
homes, but as a matter of fact, only a few of them have 
had actual training in methods of parent education, how 
to promote family worship and other ways of making 
the home more Christian, which is necessary if their 
work is to be wise and fruitful. There is urgent need 
for all of them to receive training in such special know- 
ledge and techniques, and above all in developing their 
own creative talents on these lines. 

4. If these needs for training experts, more intelligent 
church workers, and more adequate materials are to be 
met during these difficult times, further financial aid 
must be secured. 
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A Program 


A one year plan was worked out by the women’s 
department of the Canton Synod of the Church of 
Christ in China. It gives a definite guide to their local 
church’s program for the home work. Their main 
emphases are three—to encourage every Christian home : 
(a) to establish family worship, (b) to attend Sunday 
schools and (c) to promote ‘the home for Christ.’ 
Organisation of parents’ classes by local churches has 
been emphasised and a leaders’ training class has been 
conducted to prepare those who may help their own 
churches to conduct parents’ classes. They have been 
taught in the training class to know and to use the dis- 
cussion method and ways to put it into practice. The 
subjects studied include child character training, religious 
education in the home, family worship, home manage- 
ment, home economics, etc. ‘Their plan for the whole 
year is arranged as follows : 

January: Dedication of children, organisation of 
parent education classes, preparation for the Week of 
Evangelism. 

February : Visitation of their neighbours or relatives 
who attended the Week of Evangelism to help them-in 
the work. 

March: Every member of this Women’s Service 
Union should guide at least one enquirer to make friends 
with them or visit their homes; pay special attention 
to the young people in the home, to give them religious 
education and lead them to be Christians ; help ministers, 
or people who are responsible for training, in training a 
group to make plans for young people’s worship program. 
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April : Have a special program for Children’s Sunday 
which may be held either on the Sunday before Children’s 
Day (April 4th) or after that day. 

May : Have a toy exhibit for children and give prizes 
to the children who make the best toys. 

June : Help the work of C.V.B.S. (Church Vacation 
Bible School). 

July and August: Have a children’s party out of 
doors, emphasising games. 

September : Help the parents to get children to have 
a proper place to raise animals and plant flowers; to 
have an exhibition of slogans and posters for family 
worship, and other materials. 

October : Observe Home Sunday in the last week of 
October. 

November : Put emphasis on the practical side in the 
home, such as practical sanitation, recreation, home 
management, proper clothes and how to make them, 
getting rid of bad habits, etc. 

December : Help the children in the home to make 
preparation for observance of Christmas by means of 
presents, programs, etc. 


The Near East 
A group in Jerusalem of Arab, German and English 
women, Orthodox and Protestant, belonging to a wives’ 
fellowship, met and discussed the following questions : 


How should a Christian home be different from a non- 
Christian home ? 

A Christian home should be a house of peace in which 

the members co-operate with one another. A Christian 
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home should be ruled by love. The position of the 
woman in a Christian home should differ from that in a 
non-Christian home. The wife should be the companion 
of the husband, and be looked up to by her children. 
In so many non-Christian homes this is not the 
case. 


What is the place of worship in the home ? 

Family prayers are dying out because (a) people do 
not pray as much as they used to and (b) families are more 
scattered and have not the same close unity as hitherto. 

A mother of three young children said, ‘ Children 
are more difficult to teach. They question everything, 
especially the boys.’ Another said, ‘ Nowadays, one 
cannot tell children that they must do things, but one 
has to give them a reason for doing such things as going 
to church or saying their prayers.’ 

There must be understanding between parents and 
children. The parents need help from the church 
and guidance as to how to teach religion to their 
children. 

Another member of the group said that the religious 
teaching in schools was not good enough. Yet another 
member said, ‘ The true religion is not taught,’ referring 
to mission schools. (She was not necessarily referring to 
any policy in any one school, but was feeling that the 
individual masters were not teaching with much certainty 
in themselves.) The importance of having something 
oneself to pass on was mentioned. As one said, ‘ Religion 
is caught, not taught.’ 

The general feeling was that a lead is badly needed 
from the churches in the teaching of religion to younger 
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people, and closer contact between the leaders of the 
churches and the homes. This was felt more perhaps 
by Orthodox Church members than others. 


Africa 

‘The African woman has an important place in 
primitive African society. She is concerned with the 
raising and preparation of food, the care of the hut and 
the young children. Yet she is looked upon as an inferior 
being. Companionship in marriage is a thought foreign 
to the African mind. ‘The man desires someone to raise 
his food supply, to cook his food, to satisfy his sexual 
instincts. ‘The woman wants someone to provide for 
her, to help her with her garden work, to be the father 
of her children. Several wives increase a man’s prestige 
and guarantee an abundant supply of food. 

Into this primitive society Christianity comes as a 
revolutionary force. ‘The earliest missionaries realised 
the necessity of influencing the life of women and girls 
if the Christian message was to have significance in 
African society. ‘The Christian Church could not be 
strong unless founded upon Christian home life; and 
Christian home life is dependent upon an enlightened 
womanhood. While the education of girls has long been 
a part of the missionary program it has lagged seriously 
behind that of boys, largely because African society 
could see small reason for girls’ education.’ } 

Many girls’ schools have been developing a practical 
type of education as preparation for life, and station 
boarding-schools are becoming less institutional by the 
substitution for large dormitories of small groups of 

1 From Christian Homemaking, Round Table Press, New York. 
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pupils of different ages in cottages where life can be more 
like home. Some successful schools take children to 
board from an early age, but other missionaries believe 
that the carefully conditioned atmosphere of a school is 
not the best preparation for a successful wife and mother, 
and that day schools, which do not take girls from their 
homes, though they may make for slower progress, are 
yet sounder in the end. 

* But the task of training for Christian homemaking 
is larger than anything the schools for girls, however 
well set up, can accomplish. Many women already in 
adult life must be reached in some other way. Education 
must be taken to them.’ ‘ Courses in homemaking, 
child care, foods and so on have been given to wives of 
men who are in training as pastors, catechists and 
teachers, and when they go out their homes are often 
such as to set a new standard for the village.’ 

One of the most disturbing features of life in certain 
parts of Africa is the drift of population to mining or 
other industrial centres which is taking place on a very 
large scale. Young men go there to earn money ; some 
of them are never seen in their villages again and though 
others may come home at intervals they tend to go off 
again soon. In any case homes are broken up and not 
infrequently whole villages are left with only women 
and old men. Grass widows cannot make satisfactory 
Christian homes. ‘On the other hand, where women 
have migrated with their men to the urban areas equally 
serious situations develop. Familiar tasks of village life 
are gone. What shall be done for the woman in the 
strange city life? How can she be helped in making a 


1 Quotation is from the article in Christian Homemaking. 
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home? ‘The urgency of the task in the urban and 
industrial areas cannot be exaggerated.’ 

The Agricultural Missions Foundation recently circu- 
lated a description of a most interesting attempt to turn 
into a Christian ceremony the African idea that the 
completion of a new house should be marked by a 
religious act and feast. An African Christian in Southern 
Rhodesia built a new house ‘ and to the dedication of it 
invited his friends, both Christian and non-Christian. 

‘ “We dedicate this home to the courage, patience and 
self-control which make life cheerful and serene. 

‘ “* We dedicate this home to the deep affections of the 
family circle and to all friendly hospitalities. 

‘“We dedicate this home to all beautiful things of 
heart and mind that lead the soul to wider vision and 
higher aims.” 

‘Thus read part of the service of dedication. 

‘Before the service began, the visitors were shown 
through the house ; everything was neatness personified. 
The service was held in front*of the house with the 
people sitting on the ground. Afterwards groups from 
several stations danced in turn around the house, singing 
their school chants. ‘ Surely,” the missionary com- 
mented afterwards, “such an occasion will long be 
remembered and create a desire in others to make better 
homes, with Christ as the foundation.’’? Such homes are 
based upon Christian training and upon them the church 
depends. Making the homemakers of Africa Christian 
becomes, therefore, of major importance to the growth 
and effective witness of the Christian Church.’ 

From a conference of African ministers in South 
Africa there came the following : 
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“The religious atmosphere of some homes is weak 
where family worship is seldom, if ever, engaged in. In 
not a few homes it is the young people who are in a 
position of authority since they earn, at labour in the 
mines, in domestic work in the cities or at teaching, the 
money so much needed in the home, while the father of 
the family tends his cattle and tills his land. Some 
young people are adapting themselves to a new kind of 
life and throwing off the moral and religious practices 
onthe home,”.,°.. 

‘ The Christian Home : Part of the breakdown of home 
life and the acceptance of sub-Christian standards of 
morality by even educated young people is due to the 
absence of clear and systematic teaching by the Church 
on the duties and responsibilities of the Christian home. 
The characteristic frankness of the African in dealing 
with the relations between the sexes has given place to a 
dangerous reticence. Young people who get married as 
Christians should know the full implications of the 
marriage vows, and it is part of the Church’s responsi- 
bility to see that teaching about the Christian home is 
given. 

‘It is not our experience that monogamy, as is some- 
times stated, is the cause of unfaithfulness to the marriage 
bond. But civilisation and economic conditions are 
compelling the African to support only one wife. The 
attitude of the Church towards a converted polygamist 
and his wives was not considered by us, since the view of 
different churches varies and the settlement of the issue, 
if it ever will be settled, would require a treatise in itself. 

‘The problem of illicit unions in urban locations is 
specially grievous. It is due to conditions of life which 
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are unnatural and artificial to the African people, to 
over-crowding and unhealthy homes, to the absence of 
parental control and the lack of a moral and religious 
foundation for life. Even the non-Christians in urban 
locations and Native townships are anxious about this 
state of affairs. ‘The Church must embark on an active 
propaganda in order to Christianise married life and the 
home. ‘The public conscience should be aroused to deal 
with living conditions which foster the alarming growth 
of illicit unions, and the Church should work for the 
provision of suitable living quarters for permanent and 
temporary residents of urban locations.’ 

The Diamond Jubilee Conference of the Congo 
Protestant missions in June 1938 passed the following 
resolutions : 

‘The teaching of the Christian attitude to sex should 
be an integral part of our presentation of the Christian 
life. In this respect it should figure as an essential 
feature in the teaching of enquirers, and along with 
sociological studies should have a place in the ordinary 
curricula. 

‘Among many Natives the customary tribal marriage 
is not regarded as essentially permanent. ‘This has 
given rise to the teaching that a permanent union can 
only be guaranteed by a Christian ceremony. One result 
of this is the unwillingness of many to contract Christian 
marriage owing to fear of an indissoluble union, and in 
many cases it induces trial marriages in an endeavour 
to ensure that the right partner has been found for a 
permanent union. 


1 In this connection, see Christianity and the Sex Education of the 
African, J. W. C. Dougall, S.P.C.K., 1937. 
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‘One solution of this grave problem would be for the 
Church, rather than depreciating the significance of a 
tribal rite which the state recognises as legal marriage, 
to insist on the sanctity of all marriage bonds and to 
teach that breaches of any contract, even the customary 
tribal form, are serious for a Christian. At the same 
time it should be borne in mind that the church marriage 
ceremony, not having specific scriptural foundation, 
should be celebrated only between believers in order to 
retain its Christian character. In the case of those who 
have already lived in a legal union, it should be expected 
that immediately both parties come into the fellowship 
of the Church they should naturally seek the benediction 
of the Church on their union, without the idea of render- 
ing it more permanent or more binding, and normally 
without any further exchange of gifts between the parties 
or their families. 

‘ Similarly, in the case of those who have never lived 
as man and wife, Christian marriage should be syn- 
chronised with the native rite and celebrated as its 
culmination only after all the legitimate requirements 
of Native custom have been fulfilled. ‘This fulfilment 
should therefore be recognised in the form of the 
Christian ceremony.’ 


a 


CHAPTER TWO 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
Findings of Section LX at the Tambaram Meeting 


Introduction 


DUCATION is and must always be a major concern 

of the Church. This statement is confirmed by 

the large place which it holds in the life of the older and 

younger churches to-day. In the present century it has 

acquired an importance which is even yet not fully 

recognised. Modern discoveries and developments have 

so perfected its technique that it has become the most 

potent instrument for forming the ideas, determining 

the outlook and moulding the character of individuals 
and peoples. 

It would therefore be important at any time that those 
who direct Christian educational policies should periodic- 
ally review the objectives and methods of their work. 
It is specially important to-day. 

Everywhere the development of public education 
presents the Church with difficult problems of adjust- 
ment, whilst in many countries the State is directing its 
educational system to ends and policies which are 
opposed to the fundamental principles of Christianity. 

It is important for another reason. ‘The past decade 
has seen an unprecedented growth of the Christian 


Church in many regions both in numbers and in maturity. 
54 
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This development, coming at a time when financial 
stringency has compelled a careful revaluation of the 
whole programme of the Church’s work in these lands, 
both on the field and at the mission houses, makes a 
review of the enterprise of Christian education of special 
urgency. 

Before any such review can be attempted it is necessary 
to clear our minds as to what exactly we mean by Christian 
education. 


ae is Christian gucatin z 


\ The Report of the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State begins its section on education 
with the words, ‘ Education is the process by which the 
community 1 seeks to open its life to all the individuals 
within it and enable them to take their part in it.’ 

Christian education is something larger, not smaller, 
than this. ‘The community whose heritage Christian 
education seeks to open is of no one age or nation; it 
opens its heritage not only to its own members but to 
all mankind ; the life which it seeks to share is rooted 

in the unseen and eternal realities. 

Christian education includes ‘ religious education,’ 
whether as instruction in the faith or as training in 
worship and conduct. But its range is wider. It presents 
the Christian affirmations in the context of all learning 
and the growing experience of life. It makes no sharp 
distinction between sacred and secular studies. It 
claims the whole man and his whole life for God. _ 


1 The word ‘ community ’ as used in this report does not ordinarily 
mean the Christian community as understood, for instance, in India, 
but rather the people of a neighbourhood, region or country. 
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Christian education, in the full sense, includes evangel- 
ism. For it believes that no man can enter into the 
fulness of his heritage until he has been brought face to 
face with the claim of God in Christ upon his life. 

But, essentially, it is with the educational process 
itself that Christian education is concerned. It is as a 
teacher that the Christian makes his contribution to that 
process. 


Christian Education—The Lower Stages 


If education is a function of the community, then 
Christian education should, in areas in which the Christian 
community is strong and well organised, be related to 
the local church. This will mean providing or co-operat- 
ing in a system of education in which account is taken, 
at every stage, of the life of the growing community. 
It will be a system in which the local church seeks, with 
the help which the older churches give, to share its life 
with its own members and with their neighbours. ‘The 
schools which it establishes will be kept in the closest 
touch with the life of the home, the community and the 
nation. It would not be desirable, even if it were practic- 
able, that they should serve its own children exclusively. 
That would mean impoverishment for its own members 
and a denial of its duty of service to others. The carrying 
out of its purpose will demand a definite policy pursued 
in the light of all the available facts as to the needs of 
the community and the agencies available to meet them. 

It is impossible in this report to suggest detailed plans 
and programmes, these must be framed to meet the 
particular conditions of different countries and areas ; 
but there are certain principles which are of universal 
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application. ‘The school must be truly Christian. That 
does not mean that there will be only Christian children 
in the school. It may not always mean that there 
will be no non-Christian teachers. It does mean 
that the whole tone and spirit of the institution 
must be Christian, so that the school itself may 
demonstrate what the life of a Christian community can 
be. It must also be closely related to the social and 
economic life of the community, so that the pupils may 
be in intimate contact with their surroundings and the 
schoolitself react fruitfully upon the life of the community. 

But most important of all will be the supply and training 
of the teachers, for it is upon the teacher that the effective- 
ness of any educational system must depend. What is 
needed is not only teachers who have the necessary 
technical qualifications but men and women who realise 
the greatness of the vocation of a Christian teacher, and 
who seek by personal contact with their pupils to lead 
them into the fulness of the Christian life. The life and 
witness of the Christian staff and students are a bible 
which all the non-Christians read. 


Christian Education—The Higher Stages 


We have said that such a system of education should 
be related to the local church. At the earlier stages it is 
often so related, but the principle needs to be more 
thoroughly carried out in some areas, where educational 
plans and policies are still in the main regarded as the 
special province of the mission. 

At the higher stages, the relation of the institution to 
the local church presents a different problem. 

Many of the great Christian high schools, colleges and 
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universities in the Near East, India and the Far East, 
were founded long before the local church had come 
into existence or in regions where even to this day no 
organised body of Christians exists. It is impossible to 
speak of these institutions as agencies of the local Christian 
community. They are more truly conceived as the effort 
of the Christian churches of the West, in growing partner- 
ship with members of the younger churches, to share 
with the people of other lands their own inheritance in 
Christ. ) 

The very fact that their life and outlook is not circum- 
scribed by the particular needs and problems of the local 
church has enabled these institutions to perform a 
service which has been and, in the main, still is of great 
value. They have brought to bear upon generations 
of students those fundamental conceptions of God, the 
world and human life which the Universal Church holds 
as trustee for a world that seems bent on turning its 
back on them; a belief in the unity and majesty of 
truth, high standards of character and conduct, a passion 
for intellectual and moral freedom, fortitude in face of 
opposition, respect for the views of minorities, a sense of 
fellowship with all mankind. 

Not only have those institutions at their best made this 
contribution to the life of the peoples whom they have 
served, but they have also, in countries where conditions 
have been favourable, been the means by which men 
and women have been brought face to face with and 
have made open profession of their faith in Christ. Many 
of the leading Christians in Chinese public life to-day 
were thus converted in their school and college days. 
Even where, as in certain Muslim lands, Christian 
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teaching and freedom of conversion are alike forbidden, 
such institutions, although they are debarred from 
expressing the full purpose of Christian education, have 
made the minds of their students receptive to truth and 
afford a striking example of unselfish service rendered 
in the name of Christ. 


The Institution and the Church 


We may well thank God that He has made possible 

this large service of Christian education and we believe 
_ that it has a great future before it. 
We would draw attention here to certain special points : 
1. We note with satisfaction the large share which 
’ Christian Nationals have come to play in many of these 
institutions, not only as teachers but in positions of 
responsibility and trust. This is a development of great 
importance and we hope that the process will be carried 
further. While the institution should welcome into its 
fellowship representatives of the older churches, the 
expression of its life should be truly indigenous. 

2. The true scholar will not be satisfied merely to be 
an imparter of truth. He will want to be a discoverer 
of truth as well. There should be in the Christian 
colleges and universities scope for research in many 
branches ; this should include studies in the needs and 
problems of the community and the Church. This opens 
a new and valuable field of service to the Christian 
colleges. 

3. There is need to guard against the danger of 
secularisation which besets all institutions. ‘The number 
and character of the Christian staff, the quality of the 
teaching, the number of the students, all these must be 
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constantly watched if its distinctive Christian purpose is 
to be made effective. 

4. Finally there is the relation of the institution to the 
local church. We recognise that the time has come 
when the Christian colleges and universities must adjust 
themselves even more consciously to the life of the local 
church, and must assure themselves that their resources 
are being employed so as to be of the maximum service 
to the whole cause of Christ in their countries. 

It is not for us to indicate the special points at which 
adjustment needs to be made in different countries. We 
would only say that along with the question, How can 
the Christian educational enterprise best carry the 
treasure of the Gospel into the life of the nation? there 
should come increasingly into prominence another 
question, How can that enterprise so strengthen and enrich 
the life of the Church itself, that it may become in its 
own land a strong witnessing member of the world-wide 
Church of which it is a part ? 

The effect of this will be not sudden and heroic but 
quiet and gradual. Some mission committee on the field 
will relate its educational schemes more closely to the 
life of the Church in the country. Some college graduate 
will see in the little Christian congregation in town or 
village a group that he can help into a better understanding 
of what it means to be a disciple of Christ in the twentieth 
century. Some trained Christian scholar will catch fire 
as he realises that those gifts and that equipment which 
he thought of merely as fitting him to lecture to his 
classes, can be directed to research on the problems of 
the Christian Church, its life and witness, which only a 
trained scholar can undertake. 
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It is not suggested that the time has come when all 
the work of Christian education should come under the 
direct administrative control of the local church, but that 
it should be in the hands of boards and councils, not in 
Europe and America, but in the countries of the younger 
churches ; and that on these boards a large place should 
be given to educationists who are active members of the 
Christian Church. 

What we wish to see is a true partnership in which 
both the educational systems of the missions and the 
schools and colleges which they have built up will grow 
into a closer relationship with the Church itself. 

As the process develops we may hope to see emerging 
a greater unity in the Christian movement everywhere. 
Christian education should then be seen more clearly for 
what it is, an integral part of the whole great enterprise 
of the Church’s witness; the process in which the 
Church as it grows and develops within the nation seeks 
to open the riches of its life to all its members, and through 
them and with them to all whom it can reach. 


Christian Education and the State 


The duty of the Church to strive to secure that the 
full Christian heritage is made available to its own 
members and to as many others as it can reach is not 
affected by the attitude of the State, but the means which 
it adopts to secure this end must be adapted to the 
conditions imposed by the State. 

It is the recognised duty of the modern State to provide 
education for its citizens. With its desire to promote 
the extension and the efficiency of that education the 
Church should have every sympathy. In many countries 
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the State invites the co-operation of the Church and gives 
very considerable assistance to its work. The State can 
often give a lead in great educational developments 
which the Church should heartily welcome and assist. 
On the other hand the Church, with its greater freedom 
to experiment and with the experience which is at its 
disposal from the Christian enterprise in many lands, can 
often suggest fruitful developments which the State is 
glad to adopt and follow up. 

Yet however cordial the relation may be, it involves 
a control over the educational activities of the Church 
which may at any time raise the question whether the 
conditions which are imposed are compatible with any 
fruitful participation by the Church in the system. 

But there are some countries in which the State is 
extending its control over education not simply to ensure 
its expansion and efficiency, but because it wishes to 
use it to mould the life, thought and character of its 
citizens so as to propagate the special doctrines which 
the State desires to exalt. Such a policy at its best must 
involve a cramping of the free spirit of its people; at 
its worst it will create a temper which must close the 
mind and heart to those influences which it is the hope of 
the Church to promote in its own children and through- 
out the world. Against the effects of such a policy the 
Church must strive to guard its own children in every 
possible way. 

If the State makes the prohibition of religion a condi- 
tion of the receipt of grants-in-aid, the Church must 
seek to maintain such schools as it can out of its own 
resources, at least for its own children. Where the State 
prohibits the teaching of religion in all schools, public 
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and private, the position is more grave. In some circum- 
stances it may be wise to retain a few schools even under 
_ these conditions, so as to keep a footing in the education 
system ; but for the true values of Christian education 
the Church will have to make provision elsewhere. 
The situation will be a challenge to experiment and 
pioneering. ‘The: exploring of new ways may lead into 
pre-school education, parent education, adult literacy, 
new uses of Christian literature and the like. At the 
college stage this may mean the maintenance of hostels, 
special courses for teachers, and such service as is 
rendered by the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations and the Student Christian 
Movement. 

But there is another way in which the action of the - 
State may affect Christian education, especially at its 
higher stages. ‘The standards which it rightly imposes, 
together with the growing competition, are placing upon 
the Christian schools and colleges a strain which is likely 
to become increasingly severe. ‘The question must arise 
_ whether in the new conditions they will be able to continue 
to give the kind of education which alone justifies their 
existence. It is here that there may come an imperative 
call for such co-operation among existing institutions, 
or such concentration upon one or more which are in 
key positions, as shall make possible the maintenance of 
the quality of the work even though quantity be reduced. 
It is no easy thing, whether in East or West, to carry 
out such a policy. Yet the issues are so grave that all 
should be ready to submit to radical measures of this 
nature if so only can the real service of Christian educa- 
tion be rendered. 
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Conclusion 


Finally, we would return to what was said at the 
beginning about the nature of the task. Christian educa- 
tion if it is to make the great contribution which it is 
capable of making to the up-building and expansion of 
the Church must be true to its own ideals. It must 
be effectively Christian. It must be educationally 
sound. 

And yet, when all is said and all our plans made, we 
know that it is not in us nor in the process to achieve 
success. Be his work never so thorough and efficient, 
a Christian teacher knows that of himself he can never 
reach his aim. We desire to place our institutions as we 
desire to place our lives in the hands of Him in Whose 
Wisdom, Love and Power alone is all our trust. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Findings from Section VII of the Tambaram Meeting 


Reports from every geographical area represented at 
Tambaram make it clearly evident that the Church must 
vastly extend, make more genuinely effective, and under- 
gird more substantially its work of religious education. 

The trend in many lands to crowd religious education 
out of the schools shifts this responsibility increasingly 
upon the home and the Church. If, as is being de- 
monstrated, the way to destroy religion is to prohibit all 
religious education of youth, the Church must demonstrate 
with equal vigour that the way to ensure the development . 
of abiding religious convictions is to promote religious 
education. ‘The Church must not forget the central 
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place Jesus gave to the children. If success is attained 
with them, there will be success ultimately everywhere 

The objectives sought by the Church through its 
educational programme include an understanding and 
acceptance of Jesus as Saviour and Lord, an experience 
of personal fellowship with God, a Christian philosophy 
of life, a progressive and continuous development of 
Christlike character, an intelligent share in work for the 
improvement of the social order, definite life commit- 
ment to the fellowship of the Church in its worship and 
work both at home and abroad. 

We call attention again to Volume II! of the Report 
of the Jerusalem meeting of the International Missionary 
Council. It is of great value in its discussions, suggestions 
and guiding principles. 

1. We recommend that continuous emphasis be put 
upon the inter-relation of religious education and evangel- 
ism. Evangelism must be educational, and education 
must be evangelistic. Neither fulfils itself without the 
other. 

2. We recommend the extension in each mission field 
of the use of curriculum materials which are rooted in 
the racial, cultural and religious experience of the people 
involved. We rejoice in the reports of progress at this 
point, especially in Latin America and China. Account 
must be taken also of differing needs in varied com- 
munities such as cities, towns, rural regions and student 
centres. 

3. In view of the enormous benefits which have 
resulted from adult literacy campaigns in the Philippines, 
India, China and other fields, we urge the Church to 
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share more actively in such work. The most effective 
contribution the Christian movement can make to the 
conquest of illiteracy is to overcome this evil in its 
own ranks. As the illiterate become literate vast new 
opportunities will open for the development of religious 
educational work among adults. 

4. We recommend that more religious education 
literature be published in the vernaculars, taking into 
account especially the needs of illiterate and semi-literate 
groups. 

5. We note that new approaches are now possible in 
the work of religious education through the use of the 
radio, the cinema and dramatic presentations. These 
modern inventions, particularly the radio and cinema, 
which have in many instances obstructed the work of the 
Church, are now being used as effective educational 
instruments to advance Christianity. While there can 
be no adequate substitute for the force of personality in 
preaching or teaching, and the listener to the radio misses 
the fellowship of corporate worship in the House of God, 
it is nevertheless true to say that the projected voice and 
animated picture are becoming great aids to the Christian 
worker. Great Britain, the United States and Canada 
are making commendable beginnings in this regard. 

6. We recognise in every land the boundless possi- 
bilities in united youth movements. One of the most 
encouraging phenomena of the Christian enterprise is 
the tremendous interest of youth in the Christian way 
of life, in the resources in Christ for redeemed and em- 
powered personality, and in the obligation of the individual 
to work aggressively for the redemption of all social, 
economic and political relationships. The Church must 
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make a place in its life and work for the free, creative 
participation of youth and encourage united youth 
movements within itself. 

We commend the significant advance that has been 
made in many parts of the world in the holding of summer 
camps and conferences for youth. The purpose of these 
camps is usually two-fold, the growth and enrichment 
of the personal life of the camper, and the equipment 
of these campers for various types of service in their 
own churches and neighbourhoods and in world-wide 
vision and service. We recommend that this form of 
activity among young people be studied and introduced 
more generally into youth programmes. 

7. In view of the fact that in many countries there 
is a danger of estrangement between the churches and 
their student members, and in view of the need for an 
educated lay leadership in the churches, we recommend 
that special attention be given to students and particularly 
to those in state schools or colleges in which no religious 
education is given. In this connection it should be 
remembered that the deepest and most lasting impression 
upon students is made as they are evangelised by their 
fellow-students or those near to them in age or thought, 
as they themselves accept their evangelistic responsibility 
and as they give spontaneous and independent expression 
to their Christian convictions through Student Christian 
Movements or church-student groups. The goal of all 
these Christian activities should be to lead students to 
identify themselves fully with their own churches. 

8. We cannot be indifferent to the deliberate and 
conscious attempt in many countries to make all training 
of youth an exclusive function of the State. We reaffirm 
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the declaration of the Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State that the Church must be free ‘ to 
give religious instruction to its youth and to provide for 
the adequate development of their religious life.’ 

We recommend the continual enrichment of the 
Sunday school in the teaching programme of the Church. 
The Sunday school has had a primary place in the de- 
velopment of religious education. It is still central in 
that task. Organised as an auxiliary and carried on largely 
as a lay programme, it is increasingly becoming an 
integral function of the Church. We commend the 
efforts which are being made to train its teaching staff 
and to improve its study courses for pupils both old and 
young. Encouraging reports are in hand concerning the 
steadily mounting Sunday school enrolment throughout 
the world. Gains in Africa, Latin America, Netherlands 
Indies and within the ancient Eastern Churches in the 
Near East have been made since the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council, which make 
this total movement one now embracing forty million 
pupils, the vast majority of whom are children. 

g. Religious education is not a separate item in the 
life of the local church but rather one description of all 
its activities. In a very real sense the whole of the life, 
work and worship of the local church may be described 
as an educational enterprise. 

We urge continual emphasis upon this educational 
purpose of the local church and the co-ordination of the 
entire programme to prevent confusion and overlapping, 
as well as to assure a well-rounded scheme. This will 
involve the carefully thought out integration of every 
aspect of the teaching task of the local church—including 
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teaching about missions, training in evangelism, in the 
stewardship of money, etc., as well as the plans for each 
age-group or specialised interest. The auxiliaries through 
which the average church does its educational work— 
such as Sunday schools, young people’s societies, 
missionary study groups, clubs, church night pro- 
grammes, vacation church schools and week-day church 
schools—should be co-ordinated for the sake of the 
whole. 

10. The strength of the inner life of the Church is 
dependent upon the strength of the individual church 
members. While corporate experiences offered in the 
_ fellowship of the Church and home are of great import- 
ance in making vital this inner life of the individual, 
nothing can take the place of those personal habits of 
Bible study and prayer in the daily life of the Christian. 
One of the greatest evidences of the spiritual hunger of 
people throughout the world is found in the greatly 
increased sale and use of literature on personal religion 
which is reported from many parts of the Church. 
Simple manuals which seek to help people to read their 
Bibles intelligently and to discover the power of prayer 
in their lives, are sought and used in large numbers both 
by members of the Church and by many who have no 
active Church connection. We must constantly teach 
those who are being admitted to the Church, as well as 
those who are already members, that they cannot hope 
for progress in their inner life unless they form and 
maintain regular habits of Bible reading and prayer. 
These practices are an indispensable part of the Christian 
life. Discipline is essential for spiritual growth. ‘The 
discipline which bears fruit is dependent upon a rule of 
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life which day by day leads the individual along that 
Way which the Master calls His followers to take. Jesus’ 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and His constant dependence 
upon prayer will make His disciples long to share in 
such experiences. Part of our effort to instruct our church 
members must result in providing the simple literature 
which the average person needs to aid him in these 
practices which have been so essential in the life of the 
individual through all the history of the Church. 

11. Most of the churches are coming to believe that 
they can best give direction and promotion to religious 
education as they work together. Some of these co- 
operative organisations are being related to the Christian 
Councils of the churches, notably in China, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, Mexico, Brazil and the Belgian Congo. There 
must be greatly increased pooling and sharing of all our 
available resources of every sort in order that the fore- 
going recommendations, and other necessary tasks, may 
be carried through as effectively as possible. 

12. We recommend the collection of information 
concerning the different plans in use for the encourage- 
ment and guidance of private reading of the Bible; and 
further, that the various literature committees should 
be asked to report on any brief summaries or aids issued 
to guide readers new to the Bible. And we urge that a 
brief description of this material, giving an idea of how 
it may be used and where it may be obtained, be sent 
to the several churches and societies affiliated with the 
International Missionary Council, and made available to 
all who may desire help in planning a programme both 
to encourage the intelligent reading of the Bible and to 
give assistance in its devotional use. 
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NOTES FROM PRELIMINARY PAPERS 


At the ‘Tambaram meeting Education was dealt with in 
two sections. In Section 7, ‘The Inner Life of the 
Church,’ there was a sub-division on ‘ religious educa- 
tion, meaning the direct teaching of the Christian 
religion, its doctrine and practice—teaching usually 
associated with the Sunday school. Section g dealt 
with Christian education in the widest sense of the 
word, the teaching of Christianity through the whole 
life and work of school and college and in other ways. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to draw any clear line 
of demarcation between the two and the material sub- 
mitted to both sections is brought together here, throw- 
ing much light on conditions in many lands. 


China 


The Chinese delegation brought with them to Tam- 
baram the following statement : 


Our Contribution in Practice 


Ten years ago only the first beginnings toward a 
comprehensive religious education movement had been 
made. The first steps were taken by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in China, which at the Eastern Asia 
Conference in January, 1928, appointed a committee 
to draw up A Program of Religious Education for the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in China, 1928-31. This 
committee met in February, 1929. Beginning with 1929, 
religious education history was made rapidly; there 
came the visit of the general secretary of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, Dr Robert M. Hopkins, to 
China in 1929; the work of the religious education 


deputation, led by Dr Jesse L. Corley, sent to China by 
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the W.S.S.A. in 1930-31; the All-China Conference on 
Religious Education held at the University of Shanghai 
and attended by more than a hundred workers interested 
in religious education (the majority being Chinese), June 
30-July 9, 1931; the organisation of the Religious 
Education Fellowship on the last day of the conference, 
as a spontaneous expression of a newly-discovered unity 
of purpose ; and finally, the organisation of the National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education in China 
(N.C.C.R.E.) and the holding of its first annual meeting, 
July ro-11, 1931. With the creation of this national 
committee with Dr Timothy T. Lew as chairman, the 
religious education movement was really launched. The 
N.C.C.R.E. was officially recognised by the W.S.S.A. as 
the China unit of its world movement at its Rio de Janeiro 
meeting in 1932. Its two secretaries, Dr Chester S. 
Miao and the Rev. Ronald D. Rees were also asked to 
serve as secretaries of the Religious Education Fellow- 
ship, of which Dr Frank W. Price was elected the first 
chairman. 

The old familiar saying, ‘In union there is strength,’ 
has had no better illustration than what has happened 
in China since 1931. ‘That year saw no sudden influx 
of foreign missionaries and returned students with de- 
grees in religious education. Rather, it was the year 
that discovered them to each other. Where before they 
had laboured in isolation, new powers were released as 
they began to work together. ‘The same workers, but 
with a difference. ‘The new literature that has sprung 
up since 1931 is the result of this bringing together of 
many forces for religious education already existent in 


China. 
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The China Sunday School Union, organised in 1907 
for the publication and distribution of the International 
Sunday School Lessons, continues its work under the 
leadership of the Rev. E. G. Tewkesbury. In recent 
years graded lessons, based largely, however, upon 
the International Sunday School topics, have been 
issued. Relations between the N.C.C.R.E. and the 
China Sunday School Union have been friendly, and 
the N.C.C.R.E. has made considerable use of the 
large Bible pictures and picture cards published by the 
C.S.5.U. 

Some of the achievements of the N.C.C.R.E. since 
1931 may be summarised as follows : 

1. Children— 


The N.C.C.R.E. Closely Graded 5.5. Series (6 
years). 

The Group Graded 8.5. Series (3 years). 

The Neighbourhood 8.5. Lessons (for large groups). 

The Weekday Character-building Series (6 years). 

Daily Vacation Bible School material. 


In addition to these courses, other books on worship 
services and other topics, having been produced by 
members of the Religious Education Fellowship and 
published under the auspices of the N.C.C.R.E. 

The Christian Literature Society continues the pub- 
lication of the one Christian periodical for children, 
begun in 1915, a monthly, Happy Childhood. ‘This is 
the only periodical for children that has survived the 
War. 

Church Vacation Work for Children (D.V.B.S.) had 
already had more than ten years of history when the 
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N.C.C.R.E. assumed responsibility in 1932 of sponsor- 
ing this valuable form of work. Since that time, the 
work has been carried on upon the basis of depending 
on local support. Efforts have also been made to pro- 
duce textbooks and other fresh material for meeting 
its new needs. 

2. Youth—With the pressure for the registration of 
schools and the consequent placing of religious education 
courses in middle school and college on a voluntary basis, 
a new approach was necessary. ‘To assist the mission 
middle school administrators to make the necessary 
adaptation, Dr Chester S. Miao and Dr Frank W. 
Price were released for a year’s travel and work among 
the middle schools of China, 1928-29. 

The registration of colleges and universities with the 
government has necessitated a re-study of the religious 
education courses in those institutions and of their 
methods of instruction. Interesting and fruitful 
results of these changes and experiments have been 
attained. 

Many workers have contributed to the new literature 
and to the new techniques for work on a voluntary basis. 
A significant contribution has been made by the Y.M.C.A. 
through its ‘ Youth and Religion Movement,’ an evan- 
gelistic approach to the intellectual youth of China. 
Their publications have been mainly for this group, 
also. Further contributions have been made by Fukien 
Christian University, and by Yenching University, 
through Dr Timothy T. Lew, who edited Marie Adams’ 
series of 14 unit courses under the title, A Religious 
Education Program for Youth.  Visitations of middle 
schools have been carried out in co-operation with the 
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China Christian Educational Association. In the course 
of the two years, 1935-37, more than 70 schools were 
visited, generally by a small group working as a team. 
The purpose was to consult with the principal, teachers 
and students as to the distinctive purpose of our Christian 
schools and how to realise it more adequately. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South, 
has been an outstanding leader in promoting spring and 
autumn conferences for its youth, whether in churches 
or schools. Other denominations are gradually coming 
to value and emphasise this vital form of work. For 
many years the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. have spon- 
sored conferences for youth in different parts of China, 
_and also camps for boys, as well as for girls. 

3. Rural Youth and Adults—The Rural Church 
Department of Nanking Seminary, headed by Dr Frank 
W. Price, has done outstanding work in producing 
religious texts for rural youth and adults. 

4. Lay-training Courses—Training courses for workers 
with children, for parents and for the training of lay 
leaders, have grown as a result of the regional training 
conferences sponsored by the N.C.C.R.E. since its in- 
ception in 1931. 

5. The Journal of Religious Education, a quarterly, 
edited by Dr C. S. Miao in Chinese, brings to workers 
in all fields of religious education stimulus and sugges- 
tions through the articles in the different departments 
of work. ‘This goes to all members of the Religious 
Education Fellowship (over 600), as well as to many 
subscribers who are not members of the Fellowship. 

6. The Religious Education Fellowship Bulletin in 
English, issued once or twice a year, brings news of 
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members and new experiments to English-speaking 
members. 

7. The Amethyst, a journal of Christian fellowship, 
worship and devotion, is edited by Dr T. T. Lew, and 
fills a gap that the lover of beauty would otherwise feel. 
What the Student Christian Movement press has meant 
to many in the English-speaking world is, perhaps, what 
this journal means to its Chinese constituency. The new 
hymns and anthems, beautiful prayers, stimulating 
sermons and articles, religious poems, as well as such 
material as the unit courses for middle school youth, are 
to be found in its pages. 

8. Religious Art and Verse—No account of the prog- 
ress of religious education in China of late years would be 
complete without the mention of the flowering of these 
two arts. 

The Church Art Society of the Chung Hwa Sheng 
Kung Hui (Anglican) came into existence in the 
spring of 1934, inheriting the art of St Luke’s Studio, 
Nanking. 

The Christian Art Department of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, Peiping, has secured several Chinese artists of note, 
and now more than go paintings on religious subjects— 
mostly of the Life of Christ—are in the possession of the 
Chinese Church. 

The Hymns of Universal Praise, a union production 
in which poets and musicians of six large denominational 
bodies collaborated, was first published in March 1936. 
Eight editions have been required, and one has been 
issued since the beginning of the War. It has been 
said, ‘ Let me make the songs of a people, and I care 
not who makes the laws.’ Christianity in China waited 
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a hundred years for this embodiment in verse and music. 
Church buildings may be destroyed by fire and bombs 
but the spirit of Christianity cannot be driven out. 
The greatest thoughts of Jesus and the prophets are 
clothed now in Chinese poetry of the highest order. 


Our Contribution in Principles 


Christ-centred in faith. 

Experience-centred in approach. 
Teaching-learning-doing the method. 
Growth in Christian character the objective. 


These four principles were put forward at the 
N.C.C.R.E. Annual Meeting in 1932 as guidance for 
the members co-operating in the work of preparing 
curricula for religious education. 

‘“ Our message is Jesus Christ’ has been the note 
of all Christian witnesses from the days of the New 
Testament to the Jerusalem Conference from whose 
report these words are quoted. 

‘ Secondly, we approach the work of education from 
the angle of experience, even as Jesus dealt with his 
disciples step by step and used each situation as it arose 
for strengthening their hold on God and showing them 
how to deal with life and their relations with one another. 

‘Thirdly, we teach that our pupils may learn, but 
they may learn by doing the will of God more than by 
being hearers only. 

‘Fourthly, we take as our objective the production of 
Christ-like character through moral and spiritual con- 
version, until growing persons are transformed into his 
image.’ —Religious Education Fellowship Bulletin, No. 2. 
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Points for the Future 


Ten years have elapsed since the Jerusalem Meeting 
of the International Missionary Council with its epoch- 
making volume on religious education. We have witnessed 
considerable progress in the use of educational methods 
in church work. At the same time there has been a 
felt need of clarification as to the scope and content of 
religious education. 

The next steps are to (1) make a factual and inter- 
pretative study, together with judicious appraisal, of 
the work in religious education in the worldwide church, 
and at the same time promote a more effective exchange 
of ideas and experiences in certain specific cognate areas, 
such as the Far East; (2) clarify the religious basis of 
religious education, so that it may be both thoroughly 
Christian and educationally effective; (3) study the 
function of the social group as an educational agency, 
and the implications of the Church-centric as well as 
Christ-centric principle for the theory and practice of 
Christian religious education ; (4) consider the compara- 
tive merits of those two views of religious education 
which hold 

(a) that it is a special department of church work, 
and 

(6) that it is a new emphasis in all church work which 
calls for the utilisation of educational principles and 
methods wherever they are applicable and would result 
in more effective work. 

This would involve a closer integration of the whole 
program of the local church, as well as in the national 
and denominational organisations. 
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| What Help We Need 


The following measures are suggested as means 


whereby the mother churches can assist the cause of 


religious education in the younger churches. 

On the field—(1) A revolving literature fund has proved 
its value. Grants for such a fund to the various litera- 
ture-producing agencies would greatly facilitate the pub- 
lication of materials when produced. 

(2) The strengthening of the faculties of religious 
education in theological seminaries, universities and 
colleges. 

(3) The making of adequate provision for religious 


education in all schools and colleges, especially in the 


middle schools, calling special attention to the need of 
providing to this end restricted funds which cannot be 
diverted to other uses. 

(4) Supporting local, regional and national organisa- 
tions, which are engaged in the promotion of religious 
education in schools and churches, or in carrying on 


creative or experimental work in this field. 


In the home lands—{1) Fellowships for study abroad for 
selected candidates from the younger churches would be 


a valuable contribution. 


(2) The sending of candidates for the mission field to 
such seminaries, colleges or universities as offered courses 
in religious education would stimulate the offering of such 
courses. 

(3) Missionaries on furlough should be urged both to 
get in touch with the best current procedure in religious 
education and to take courses in religious education. ‘T’o 
this end, the sending boards might work out some scheme 
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for the adjustable furlough ; a longer furlough for those 
desirous of study. 


India 


The following essay by Prof. D. G. Moses, of Hislop 
College, Nagpur, was issued as a study booklet by the 
National Christian Council before the meeting : 


The Meaning of Christian Education 


It is necessary, at the very outset, to be quite definite 
about the content we put into the term Christian educa- 
tion. Any lurking ambiguity allowed in regard to this 
pivotal phrase is bound to vitiate all our thinking and 
practice in the whole realm of the Church’s witness 
through the schools and colleges. Perhaps we might 
start by pointing out what Christian education is not, 
and later work out a positive conception of its meaning. 
Christian education is not merely secular education at 
its highest and best. However we might define educa- 
tion, either as the preparation for life, or as the develop- 
ment of personality, or the training for citizenship, or 
acquirement of mental or mechanical skill or construc- 
tive adjustment to the physical and social environment, 
or any other description, none of these is characteristic 
or distinctive of Christian education. ‘These descrip- 
tions fail not by opposition but by subtraction. That is 
to say, they are not contradictory to the meaning of 
Christian education, but they express less than what is 
included in Christian education. It is right here that 
we see the fundamental weakness of the statement that 
is sometimes made, that ‘ rightly viewed education is 
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evangelisation.’ Undoubtedly, there is an element of 
truth in this. If by evangelisation is meant the remaking 
of the whole personality of man, education, well con- 
ceived and effectively transmitted, will contribute not a 
little towards that final result. But surely, however 
rightly we may conceive of the function of education, 
as including not only the enlightening of the mind and 
the co-ordination and regulation of instincts and emotions 
but also the adjustment to a Divine Being, unless evan- 
gelisation is wrongly viewed or, to say the least, less 
adequately understood, education cannot be identified 
with evangelisation. The identification fails because it 
does not allow for the distinctive character of Christian 
education or to put it in another way, does not take into 
account the total meaning of evangelisation. 

Expressed positively, Christian education is education, 
the final consummation of which would be the bringing 
of children and adults ‘ into a vital and saving experience 
of God as revealed in Christ.’ This dominating purpose 
is what is distinctive of Christian education as different 
on the one hand from a mere secular education and, on 
the other hand, from a general religious education. 
Clearness of thinking demands that these should be 
carefully distinguished. Christian education is the all- 
comprehensive term, it differs from the other two not 
by exclusion but by addition. It will include all the values 
that secular education stands for; it will also include 
the ideals of a religious education in so far as its avowed 
purpose is to help the growing individual to adjust him- 
self to the extra-human or divine environment. But 
including all these accepted values, it will in addition 
stand for certain unique values that are the fruit and 
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essence of a personal allegiance to Jesus Christ. At 
the same time it must be pointed out that the ‘ something 
more’ for which Christian education stands is not 
merely additive but determinative. In other words, the 
addition is of such a nature that it vitally affects all the 
processes and efforts which go by the name of education. 
It transforms and transmutes all the other values that 
are connected with ordinary secular and merely general 
religious education. 


Evangelism versus Proselytism 


It may be said that if the goal of Christian education 
is nothing short of a personal acceptance of Jesus Christ 
as Lord and Saviour by every pupil and student who 
comes under any of its agencies, then it is no better than 
a base kind of proselytism. It is the using of education 
and its secular advantages as an inducement to adhere 
to a community labelled Christian. The word proselyt- 
ism, whatever its original meaning might have been, 
has acquired a bad odour in recent times. But it is 
important to notice the difference in the meaning of the 
word as it is used by non-Christians, especially a certain 
class of Hindu intellectuals, and as it is used by Chris- 
tians. ‘To the Hindu all conversion from one faith to 
another is proselytism, for he believes in the ultimate 
oneness of all religions. If this doctrine of the ultimate 
equality of all religions is true, then it does follow that 
there should be no conversion of an individual from one 
faith to another. And if there is, that is, if any one religion 
strives after the changing of men’s systems of beliefs, 
it can be only because there is a desire to augment the 
numerical strength of its group. This assumption be- 
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hind the meaning of the term proselytism is an utterly 
impossible one for the Christian. It is really the result 
of a fundamental scepticism about the possibility of 
religious knowledge. If religion has to do with an objec- 
tive reality, if it is not the projection of man’s fond 
dreams into the universe, the knowledge of this objective 
reality must be susceptible of evaluation and discrimina- 
tion, if not into absolutely true and absolutely false, at 
least into more true and less true. It is interesting to 
notice how this position of the equal truth of all religions 
when analysed thoroughly and sifted in all its implica- 
tions is almost, if not entirely, identical with the position 
of the rank materialist that religion is a purely subjective 
_fabrication—the product of man’s emotional needs. It 
is a case of extremes meeting. ‘The votaries of the 
proposition ‘ all religions are equally true’ will be sur- 
prised to find themselves so close to atheism. And yet, 
rigorous logic cannot but land them in that unenviable 
strait. 

Therefore, the Christian need not concern himself 
with the non-Christian meaning of the term proselyt- 
ism. But accepting evangelism, or the propagation of 
the gospel of Christ as his chief duty, the Christian must 
still beware of proselytism in the sense of inducing an 
individual to accept Jesus Christ for any other reason 
except the native attraction of the Gospel and the Person 
of the Gospel. In this sense of the word proselytism, 
evangelisation is not proselytism. To evangelise is 
simply to publish abroad the redeeming and remaking 
gospel of Jesus Christ, to lift up the Cross and to allow 
it to draw all men unto itself. Proselytism is a kind of 
secular conscription of a soul into a community ; evan- 
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gelisation is the opening of the windows of the soul 
of a man into a supernatural environment where Jesus 
on the cross is the centre that it may freely accept the 
abundant life in it. 

Perhaps this is the appropriate place to make a refer- 
ence to another view of evangelisation which is becom- 
ing more vocal in the present day. ‘This is held by de- 
voted followers of Christ who yet do not belong to any 
organised church. According to this view evangelisa- 
tion must stop with the helping of an individual to accept 
Jesus Christ as his Master and Saviour. It should not 
attempt to induce a person, in addition, to join a church 
or any organised fellowship of the faithful. ‘This view 
is the result of an artificial separation between loyalty 
to Jesus and membership in a church. It may be ques- 
tioned if personal loyalty to Jesus as Lord and Master 
can be given without that allegiance naturally develop- 
ing and expressing itself in a fellowship, of whatever 
form, of such disciples. At the same time it needs to 
be said that our purpose in evangelisation is not to add 
members to the church but to help people to accept 
Jesus Christ. 


How is Christian Education to be Realised as Evangelisa- 
tion ? 

Let us consider this question under two heads: (a) 
The school or college as a field for the conveyance of 
the Christian life. (6) The school or college as an instru- 
ment for the conveyance of the Christian life. The 
two are not separate. They are really two aspects of 
one single process but it will be useful to keep them apart 
for purposes of exposition. 
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(a) The school or college as a field for the conveyance of 
the Christian life-—TYhe Christian school or college is 
simply the Christian life lived in the world of education. 
The Christian school is not an accidental means used to 
get adherents to a political community. It is not a school 
first and then Christian second. ‘The school is not 
opened for the purpose of the advantages it gives to 
propagate a certain faith. Education is a natural and 
an important aspect of human life, and a Christian school 
is simply the living out of the Christian life in connection 
with that aspect, just as the Christian hospital is the 
living out of the Christian life in the whole realm of 
health which is a great value of life. Only living here 
_ must be taken in its widest sense of including both the 
theoretical and practical expressions. 

In the first place, the Christian life will be conveyed 
in its theoretical aspect in the Scripture classes. Ob- 
viously, the teaching of this class will have to be adjusted 
to the mental developments of the various groups of 
pupils. It will also have to take account of all the laws 
and methods of general education. But, however the 
syllabus is arranged and whatever methods are used, 
the purpose of the class must be to introduce the pupil 
to the liberating message of Jesus Christ and to His 
central place in the message. Fear is one of the most 
disintegrating forces of human life and it is common to 
children and adults. Fear does not differ but the objects 
of fear do. And the Christian gospel must be conveyed 
as the most effective instrument for overcoming fear. 

It might be asked, what if the privilege most Christian 
schools have of imparting instruction in the Bible is 
withdrawn. It is very likely that in the near future 
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Christian schools taking grants from Government may 
not be allowed to have any religious instruction of a 
specifically Christian kind. The answer to this question 
is that if a Christian school is to continue loyal to its 
purpose it will have to find some way of communicating 
the nature of the Christian life. If it cannot be done at 
a set time in the ordinary time-table it will have to 
create means and opportunities outside the regular time- 
table to make known the Gospel. 

Secondly, the Christian life must be conveyed in 
worship. Religion is adoration, the losing of man’s 
narrow, circumscribed soul in the inexhaustible fulness 
of God’s being. Worship is both the expression of man’s 
littleness and the achievement of his greatness. There- 
fore the conveyance of the Christian life to the pupils 
in a school cannot stop short with the mere teaching of 
the Gospel story. It must include the spontaneous 
outpouring of the human heart in penitence and praise 
before the Giver of all good gifts. 

Here, again, careful planning is indispensable and 
every aid, external and psychological, must be made 
captive to the great purpose of bringing the child or the 
adult face to face with God. 

In the third place, the Christian life must be conveyed 
in all the various activities of the school. Much of the 
ineffectiveness of Christian schools and colleges can be 
ultimately traced to the gulf that exists between the 
Christian teaching in the Bible class and the practice of 
that teaching in the various situations of life outside the 
school. So that, early in the life of the pupil, the notion 
begins to grow that the gospel of Jesus as taught in the 
Scripture class is only for intellectual understanding and 
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not for practical guidance and actual experiment. This 
fatal separation of the Christian view of life from the 
Christian way of life must be avoided from the very 
beginning by relating what is taught in the classroom 
to practical activities outside. The Christian values 
must govern all relations between the teacher and the 
pupil and between one teacher and another teacher. 

(b) Lhe Christian school as an instrument for the con- 
veyance of the Christian lfe.—Christianity is by its 
essential nature a self-propagating faith. It is the faith 
of those who have been granted an entirely undeserved 
free entrance into abundant life. And because it is all 
due to the loving initiative of the Eternal in Jesus, it 
cannot but produce in the believer an irresistible con- 
straint to share the glory and the joy of the new life 
with others who do not know of it. This being the essence 
of the Christian experience, a Christian school, if it is 
really Christian, cannot but become an instrument for 
the conveyance of the Christian life. ‘That is to say, 
the pupils who have caught the spirit of Jesus, who have 
experienced the freedom and the joy He brings into life, 
will become radiating centres of the Christian life. ‘They 
cannot but have a deep desire to share the liberating 
knowledge with others which is the gospel of Christ. 
In so doing they will not be undertaking anything 
which is artificial and unrelated to their original experi- 
ence but simply deepening their own life in Christ. 

Here again, care should be taken and proper guidance 
given to the pupils to see that the passing on of their 
newly found experience in Jesus is not merely by words 
but also in deeds. Just as the school is a field for the 
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of the school must also be in terms of the conveyance 
of a life and not simply the preaching of a creed. 


Mexico 


A very simple but significant definition of religious 
education is given by Dr Schisler in his little book 
entitled, Zhe Educational Work of the Small Church. 
‘Religious Education (Christian) is the process that is 
constantly taking place in the lives of persons, impelling 
them to learn what the Christian Life is and how to live 
the Christian Life.’ 

All that which the local church does by means of its 
organisation, its classes, its programs of adoration (order 
of devotional service), its studies and the rest of its 
activities, is for the purpose of teaching its members to 
understand what is the Christian life and how to live 
that life. ‘This is the work of religious education. 

Up to the present time almost all of the evangelical 
churches of Mexico have attended to the religious 
education of their members by means of the Sunday 
school, by means of children’s societies, by young 
people’s and adult organisations. But the almost general 
opinion is that little effective work has been done in the 
sense of religious education ; that rather the instruction 
has been biblical and doctrinal in character, but has not 
taught the people how to live the Christian life. 

It is necessary, then, that the churches think in a 
different way and define differently the purposes of 
religious education in the terms of Christian Living. 

In some churches they have now defined the purposes 
of Christian education as follows : 
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1. An increasing knowledge of God and a vital union 
with God. 

2. An increasing knowledge of Christ Jesus and 
acceptance of Him as Lord and Saviour. 

3. Development of a Christian character. 

4. An increasing loyalty to the Church with capacity 
to be active members of it in order to sustain its enter- 
prises. 

5. To create a passion to reach and to bring into the 
Church of Christ all those for whom it is responsible. 

6. To develop in our people a sense of responsibility 
for civic and social justice, for service to the community, 

and for international and inter-racial friendship. 

7. 'To develop in our people the desire and the capacity 
to participate in the world-mission of the Church. 

The leaders of each local church should devote time 
to careful thinking on the purposes of the educational 
work of the Church. 

Besides these objectives it is necessary to study and 

undertake a form of organisation that will be more 
_ effective in the matter of religious education. We must 
recognise that we have fallen into a rut, doing certain 
things because we have always done them, as it is easier 
to follow the beaten path than to change one’s course. 
Another failing is that we are more engaged in maintain- 
ing the Sunday school and other set types of infant and 
juvenile organisation than we are in satisfying the vital 
necessities of church members. 

Some method of organising the entire local church 
into a School of Christian Living, should be studied ; 
which should not be the Sunday school with its routine 
and its seventy minutes each Sabbath ; nor should it be 
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the juvenile and adult organisations with their tendencies 
to feel themselves independent of the church ; but the 
whole local church as a permanent school of Christian 
life. 

It would be well to try in Mexico the possibilities of 
a local church organised as a school with its three divisional 
grades: elementary (including the smallest—the cradle 
roll, the beginners, the primary and higher grade), 
juvenile (including the intermediates), adults. Each 
division with its respective superintendent. 

The commission or local council of religious education 
would, exclusively, oversee all this work, and part of its 
responsibility would be the naming of superintendents for 
each division, the selection and preparation of leaders 
and teachers and the selection of the best material for 
this work. 

From the beginning this commission, or local council, 
would have to work in complete harmony with the rest 
of the commissioners of the local church. 

The program of the work of religious education would 
have to include : (1) Periods for preparation and practice 
of devotional services. (2) Periods for study of the 
Bible and of other sources of information indispensable 
for the growth in religious knowledge and which help 
the people to solve their individual problems of daily 
life. (3) Periods of training in the method of an evan- 
gelistic campaign and to give impulse to missionary 
work. (4) Opportunities for—and stimulus to—service 
in the community. (5) Opportunity for intercourse and 
friendship, international and inter-racial. (6) Oppor- 
tunities for recreation. (7) Preparation of Christian 
workers. 
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To summarise—the work of religious education in 
the church to a great extent depends on taking the 
following points into account : 

1. T’o define what is understood by religious education. 

2. To define in terms of the individual life the purposes 
and objectives of religious education. 

3. To select the most effective means of organising 
the whole church as a school of the Christian life. 

4. To form and to follow the program most compre- 
hensive and adequate for religious education. 


The Near East 


The following document on Christian education in 
the Near East, in its bearing on the upbuilding of the 
Christian Church, is a summary of replies received from 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Iran, Iraq, Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
jordan, Algeria, Egypt and the Northern Sudan in 
answer to an enquiry addressed to teachers in schools, 
Sunday-school workers and members of Education 
committees throughout the Near East by the Education 
committee of the Near East Christian Council, in 
preparation for the meeting of the International Missionary 
Council : 


PREPARATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


The Church, the Body of Christ, has been ordained 
by Him to be the instrument in the building up of the 
Kingdom of God. 

To-day, as never before perhaps in history, the 
challenge is being given to the Christian Church to 
witness to the world of the meaning of the Christian 
Faith and the power of her Risen Lord. 
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The witness of the corporate body depends upon the 
character and witness of its individual members, equally 
the adequate witness of the individual depends upon 
fellowship in the Body. 


Some ways in which the Christian Church 1s called upon 
to manifest Christ to the world to-day 


1. By a witness to the Christian way of life as based 
upon the principle of sacrificial service, in the spirit of 
her Lord who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give His life a ransom for many. 

2. By a strong and unflinching stand for righteousness 
and justice in social relationships, in the spirit of her 
Lord who came to seek and to save the lost. 

3. By the manifestation of a spirit of love, friendship 
and understanding for all other members of the human 
family, showing to the world that for members of Christ’s 
Church there can be neither Jew nor Gentile, bond nor 
free, for in Christ Jesus all are one. 

4. By a readiness to learn new truth, to keep the open 
mind, to interpret the principles of the Christian Faith — 
in the light of modern needs and conditions, and to 
present the truth of Christianity undefiled by the traditions 
of men, in the spirit of her Lord, who revealed the mind 
of the Father to men. 

5. By a rejoicing sense of fellowship in the Church 
Universal, fostered by the inspiration drawn from the 
history of the Church’s past and an ever-increasing 
knowledge of the life and work of the Church in the 
world to-day, in the spirit of her Lord, who prayed that 
all might be one. 

6. By a constant growth in knowledge of God, through 
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worship, prayer and study of His word, in the spirit of 
her Lord who taught His disciples by word and example 
how to live a life of communion with God. 

7. By an absolute and unflinching loyalty to Christ, 
leading to a surrender of body, mind and spirit to a 
following of His leadership and a carrying out of His 
will at whatever cost, in the spirit of her Lord who said, 
* If a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it bringeth 
forth much fruit.’ | 


Section 1. Preparation for Service 


a. In what ways have you found it possible to implant in 
your pupils the idea of sacrificial service as the guiding principle 
in the life of the school community ? 


b. How are you attempting to prepare the pupils in your 
school for the duties and responsibilities of citizenship ? Are 
you able to give them any practical insight into social conditions 
and training in service to the community ? 

c. How are you dealing with questions of nationalism and 
race distinctions? What methods have you found most 
successful in building up a desire for international friendship 
and a real understanding of other people and races ? 


The principle of sacrificial service, the basis of the 
Christian way of life, can only become the basic principle 
animating the life of the school community when it is 
clearly shown in the lives of the leaders of the community, 
the staff and the older pupils. No amount of talking 
about the ideal of service will be of value unless service 
for others forms a natural part of the school life. 

Service for the School Community. Most schools 
encourage their pupils to give voluntary service in the 
school, such as tidying classrooms and playgrounds. 
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One school has organised its student body on the lines 
of a municipality. 

The importance of the co-operation of the staff with 
the pupils in actual work with the hands, so teaching the 
dignity of actual physical labour, is emphasised by more 
than one secondary boys’ school. A notable example of 
this is seen in a boys’ school recently started in ‘Trans- 
jordan, where the boys’ reluctance to use their hands 
has been so successfully overcome by the example and 
co-operation of their teachers that the boys have made a 
very considerable contribution to the actual building of 
the school; plumbing, making furniture, hanging doors 
and windows, and clearing their own football ground. 
The principal reports the discovery on the part of the 
boys that it is a joy to serve. 

Members of a girls’ club attached to a community 
centre in a Cairo slum give voluntary help in the activities 
of the centre, assisting at the clinics, in the nursery 
school and the weekly sewing class, minding babies 
during the women’s service, and acting as monitors in 
the Ragged Sunday School. A girls’ school in Iran has 
a notice-board on which requests for volunteers for service 
are posted and the Head reports great enthusiasm and 
even competition in answering such requests. 

Several schools emphasise the value of enlisting the 
help of the cleverer pupils for the more backward. In one 
primary school the cleverer children help their teacher for 
an hour after school two days a week in coaching weaker 
classmates and preparing handwork. 

In many schools the prefect system is found of value, 
not only in giving opportunity for learning self-govern- 
ment, but in inculcating the sense of responsibility for 
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others. A girls’ school in Turkey emphasises the impor- 
tance of the understanding acceptance of rules by the 

pupils as embodying their own and their parents’ highest 
standards. 

Service for the local community in town and village. 
Comparatively few secondary schools give definite courses 

in citizenship, but an increasing number are endeavouring 
to interest their pupils in some form of social service. 

Courses in Citizenship. Such courses are chiefly confined 
to universities and colleges, but a secondary girls’ school 
in a growing commercial port outlines a year’s course for 
senior students in which a definite attempt is made to 
study social, economic and industrial problems in the light 

of Christian teaching. ‘The following are amongst the 
subjects considered: housing, wages, trades unions, 
child labour, drugs, gambling, the use of money, national- 
ism and patriotism, bribery, war and peace, the place of 
women, local government, prisons and punishment, 
credit. The principal writes that this syllabus has been 
worked through and is being worked, varied, experimented 
with and altered as occasion demands. ‘The classes are 
very appreciative. 

In college work in Syria, Professor Dodd’s book, Social 
Relationships in the Near East, has been found useful, but 
there is a demand for a textbook suitable for upper forms 
in secondary schools. The alumni of a boys’ secondary 
school in Baghdad offer prizes annually for essays on Good 
Citizenship. In some schools, where it has not been 
possible to introduce a regular course on citizenship into 
an already overcrowded curriculum, composition lessons 

have proved a valuable opportunity for promoting discus- 
sion and reading on social questions. ‘The opinion is also 
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expressed that more might be done in the way of providing 
interesting talks about men and women who have been 
pioneers in the field of social service. 

Opportunities for Social Service. ‘The opportunities 
which schools report for introducing their students to 
some sort of social service are many and varied. Nearly 
all schools make use of the Christmas season as a time for 
encouraging their pupils to give. Sometimes this giving 
is connected with actual visits to poor homes or to institu- 
tions for the blind or deaf. In some cases parties for poor 
children are held at the school, or a Christmas entertain- 
ment produced by the pupils for their parents or for the 
neighbourhood. ‘To make the Christmas festival an 
opportunity for giving is found to appeal both to Christians 
and non-Christians. But the desire to give is not limited 
to the Christmas season. In one primary school each class 
has a savings box for gifts to the poor, another has a gift 
box in the prayer room. A girls’ school in Iran has a 
committee of girls, in charge of a teacher, who investigate 
cases of needy families. 

The undertaking of actual social work outside the 
school presents considerable difficulties, more particularly 
in the case of girls. Lack of time when a government 
curriculum must be followed and the students are over- 
pressed with work for examinations has led in at least one 
case to the abandonment of social projects which had been 
started. But in spite of such difficulties it is evident that 
where the real desire for social service exists both staff and — 
pupils can find a way to serve. 

In Syria both girls and boys in secondary schools are 
gaining experience in a village welfare project initiated 
by the American University of Beirut, which is doing a 
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pioneer work on this line. Social projects are also being 
undertaken by students in connection with the Girl Guide 
and Boy Scout movements, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
and the Christian Endeavour Society. 

A secondary boys’ school in Jerusalem reports on the 
discovery by two scouts doing a journey for their first-class 
badge of the need of medical aid in the village by which 
they camped. This led to several return visits being paid 
to this village during the summer vacation and to the 
setting up of an Arab Students’ Society especially to en- 
courage social service by the students in villages and 
towns. Work has already been done in two villages in the 
form of first aid treatment and helping to start a scout 
' troop, but the main adventure has been the running, after 
school hours, in a school classroom, of a club for basket 
boys, newspaper vendors and other illiterate small boys, 
who are given regular instruction in the elements of 
_ reading and writing, hygiene and other subjects and who 
learn to play organised games. 

A girls’ school in Iran has for some time past given up 
their Friday afternoon holiday to instructing and playing 
with the beggar children of the city, who are admitted to 
the school playground. This idea, as in the case of the 
boys’ club previously mentioned, originated entirely with 
the students themselves. 

One of the most important channels for service by 
students has been found in various countries of the Near 
East to be the Daily Vacation Bible Schools’ movement. 
Each summer boys and girls from the secondary schools 
give three to five weeks of their holiday to organising and 
teaching these schools for children in towns and villages. 
These schools meet for three hours daily and aim at pro- 
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viding children aged 6-12 with organised play and recrea- 
tion, training in suitable handwork and religious instruction 
appropriate to the religious communtiy. A very marked 
result of this work has been its effect on the students who 
have taken part in it. For many this experience has been 
the starting point for a growing interest in the lives of 
others and a real determination to give themselves in 
service for the community. It is greatly to be hoped that 
leaders may be found to help to maintain and to develop 
this Vacation School movement in the Near East, for it 
presents enormous opportunities. ‘The vacation schools 
have been favourably noticed by government officials and 
religious leaders of all communities as a striking example 
of how the young men and women of a country can be 
interested in giving their time to helpful service to their 
own community. 

Service in the wider World Fellowship. ‘The Christian 
school as such is based upon the principle of the brother- 
hood of the human race. What then should be the attitude 
of the Christian school towards the nationalistic spirit 
which, in nearly every country of the Near East to-day, 
is dominating the outlook of youth? ‘The difficulty is 
increased when, as in Palestine, the claims of two different 
peoples to the right of self-rule and self-development 
apparently conflict with one another. 

It is evident that one of the most important contribu- 
tions made by Christian schools in the Near East to-day is 
the bringing of young people of different nationalities to a 
mutual liking and understanding of one another by the 
experience of living and learning together in the atmos- 
phere of a Christian community. This is true of Armenian 
and Assyrian, Jew, Parsee and Iranian Muslim in the 
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schools of Iran, of Armenian and Syrian in Syria, and of 
the manifold nationalities which go to the making up of a 
Christian secondary school in Palestine. 

The principal of the Jerusalem Girls’ College reports 14 
different nationalities amongst the students in 1938: Arab, 
Jew, Armenian, Greek, Syrian, Russian, Egyptian, Cir- 
cassian, Turk, German, Albanian, Bulgarian, British, 
American. Of these the Jewesses themselves are of many 
countries of origin; Palestinian, American, British, 
Mexican, German, Austrian, Russian, Polish, Georgian, 
Czecho-Slovakian, Cypriot, Greek. Yet the friendships 
made at school between these girls of opposed national 
ideals are real, and last in many cases after school days are 
over. The opportunity is given through this mixture of 
nationalities for the staff to teach and the pupils to learn 
by experience that it is possible to live at peace with those 
who differ in opinion from one, and in learning this they 
are constantly practising Christian virtues. No attempt is 
made to shirk the fact that differences of opinion exist, but 
even at times when the feeling between Jew and Arab was 
‘most bitter, in the school life the spirit of mutual trust and 
confidence was maintained, and the spirit of friendliness 
continued to be manifested in the Old Girls’ Reunions. 

The staff of a boys’ secondary school in Palestine, where 
the Arab element predominates, stress the importance of 
emphasising the difference between true patriotism and a 
narrow and self-seeking nationalism. Masters should not 
shirk opportunities of endeavouring to answer questions 
of political and economic importance. Boys should be 
encouraged to ‘ sort out’ the news given in newspapers 
and form their own opinions, making allowance for the 
political bias of a paper. Practically all schools report that 
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differences of nationality amongst the pupils are as far as - 


possible ignored ; all take an equal share in the school 
community. 

The importance of developing an international under- 
standing and outlook is very generally recognised. Boys’ 
schools with senior students in Syria, Iraq and Iran 
respectively, report an International Relations Club for 
discussion of world problems, and discuss what can be 
done to build up a world of peace and brotherhood and 


to stop hatred and war. It is evident that Christian | 


schools have not found it inconsistent to combine such 
international teaching with a strong emphasis on true 
patriotism and service to one’s own country. 

Some schools conduct correspondence with schools in 
other countries, others report encouragement of inter- 
national friendship by plays and pageants, chapel talks, 


ethics lessons, geography classes and discussion of current — 


events. A special notice-board on which pictures from 
newspapers and magazines illustrating current events are 
displayed week by week has been found a very definite 
means of arousing interest in world affairs. A girls’ school 
in Turkey emphasises the value of friendships made with 
foreign teachers. 

It would seem that an unprecedented opportunity is 
being given to Christian schools in the Near East at this 
time to manifest the Christian ideal by building up a spirit 
of international goodwill and understanding, giving the 
future leaders of the nations, both men and women, a con- 
ception of that wider patriotism which looks for the 
highest fulfilment of nationhood in the ability of the 
nation to make its special contribution to the universal 
brotherhood of the nations. On the extent to which 
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Christian schools are able to discharge this responsibility 


the future of the Near East and, perchance, of general 
world relations, may in no small measure depend. 


Section 2. Intellectual Preparation 


To what extent and by what methods have you been able to 
encourage your pupils to do original thinking, to make use of 
a library for research work, and to develop an intelligent 
interest in the problems of their day in their own country and 
in the world at large and to think out the bearing of Christian 
principles on the solution of such problems ? 

‘ A required programme of 30 hours of actual recitation 
each week leaves no time for research work on the part of 
the students. ‘The existing system of examinations under 
which we must operate penalises all original thinking.’ 

‘The rigid requirements for (a certain government 
examination) make it difficult to train boys to original 
thinking as the subjects tend to be regarded for their 


examination value.’ 


“It is difficult to get original thinking started. ‘The 
traditional “‘ What the book says is true, learn it by heart ”’ 


is ingrained. A regrettably heavy required programme.’ 


The above quotations taken from replies from schools 
in three different countries indicate the difficulties with 
which Christian schools have to contend in these days of 
government requirements. In many schools study has 
become a burden rather thana joy. The thrill of discover- 
ing new worlds of knowledge in company with an inspiring 
and thought-provoking teacher is giving place under the 
burden of the requirements of a state curriculum and the 
continual nightmare of state examinations, to the mere 
drudgery of painfully learning just what is needed to 
achieve examination success. An unwillingness to learn 
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what is not actually included in the textbook required for 
the examination is actually expressed. ‘The schools are in 
many cases working under a sense of frustration of their 
highest educational ideals. 

The pressure of government requirements is not equally 
great in all the countries of the Near East, in Palestine and 
Syria and the Sudan considerably less overpowering than 
in Turkey, Iran, Iraq and Egypt. Yet even in Syria the 
burden of the French Baccalauréat and, at an earlier stage, 
the Primary Certificate, is cramping the work of the 
primary and secondary Christian schools. - Interesting 
pursuit of nature study and opportunities for individual 
observation are being replaced in the primary school by the 
task of memorising a book on Legons de Choses. Happy is 
the country which, like Palestine, has only a public 
examination at the end of the secondary course. In Iraq 
and Iran pupils are expected to pass a public examination 
at the end of the sixth, ninth and twelfth years of 
school. : 

In spite of these limitations, Christian teachers are in 
many cases endeavouring to find a way to develop original 
thinking and to arouse interest in matters with which 
examinations are not concerned. Several report increas- 
ing use of libraries, teaching students how to find, assemble 
and evaluate material. ‘The value of extra-curricular 
activities such as collecting antiquities, geological speci- 
mens or wild flowers is emphasised. It is felt that more 
effort is needed on the part of the staff to encourage original 
thinking by careful preparation of lessons, and thinking 
out of questions likely to stimulate thought; also the 
careful planning of research work. 

The American University in Cairo reports that in the 
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college department few textbooks are used ; students are 
required to read widely and take notes, and emphasis is 
laid on the preparation of original papers. The teaching 
method is almost wholly informal and discussional. 

The value of the composition lesson as an opportunity 
for introducing subjects which will encourage pupils to 
read is mentioned by more than one school. Girl Guide 
and Boy Scout companies have proved to be a means for 
giving that wider education for which the government 
curriculum makes no allowance. 

But the true solution of the problem can only be assured 
when the influence of Christian schools and educators in 
the leadership of the country is such that Christian ideals 
of the worth of the individual and his right to the 
fullest possible self-development as a child of God can 
prevail in the working out of the national system of 
education. 


Section 3. Instruction of Christian Students 


a. In what ways are you teaching the ‘ fellowship of the 
- Church’? What place is given in the curriculum to the study 
of Church History? If western textbooks are used, what 
attempt are you making to supplement them with the history 
of Eastern Christianity, can you recommend any books avail- 
able for this ? 
What are your pupils learning of the life and growth of the 
_ Christian Church in the world to-day, the spread of Christianity, 
the problems that the Church in other lands is facing ? 
b. What methods have you found most successful in : 
i. inculcating in your pupils the spirit of corporate 
worship ? 
ii. helping them to appreciate, understand and make use 
of the liturgies and services of their own churches ? 
iii. encouraging them in the formation of habits of regular 
private prayer and Bible study ? 
VOL. Iv.—8 
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Teaching of Church History. Comparatively few schools 
include a course in Church History in their curriculum, 
but a number recognise the value of introducing such a 
course and are hoping to do so. One secondary boys’ 
school in Syria reports a course in Church history 
recently given and adds that it is hoped to continue and 
develop this as a regular feature of the curriculum with 
special emphasis on the history and liturgies of eastern 
Christianity. Another school reports some teaching of 
Church History in connection with the general History 
course. Ina boys’ Home in Algiers a short history of the 
Christian Church is studied in preparation for church 
membership. The need for a textbook suitable for second- 
ary schools, giving more detailed information on the history 
of Eastern Christianity than can be obtained from western 
textbooks, is generally felt. 

Coptic schools report giving a course on the history of 
the Coptic Church and Coptic saints, but this course is 
not linked up with world Christianity and the life of the 
Church in the world to-day. ‘The same applies to schools 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. A secondary boys’ 
school in Jerusalem reports special instruction given to 
Armenian and Greek Orthodox students on the history of 
their own Churches and a wider course for all Christians 
based on Miss Garlick’s book, Pioneers of the Kingdom. 

Generally speaking, the study of Church history, where 
undertaken, seems to end sometimes with the first three 
centuries, sometimes with the Reformation, and, in any 
case, where the book in use ends. The majority of schools 
state that practically no definite study is made of the life 
and work of the Church in the world to-day. A notable. 
exception is found in a girls’ school in Palestine which 
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is giving a course for senior students based on Paton’s 
Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts, in which an attempt is 
being made to study the relation of the Christian Church 
to international and economic problems, more especially 
in connection with India and the Far East, but with applica- 
tion to practical questions of the same kind arising in 
Palestine. 

But as a rule, the method of approach seems to be rather 
on the more old-fashioned line of missionary talks, and 
teachers do not seem themselves to have arrived at visualis- 
ing the Church as one, and the problems which the 
Church throughout the world to-day is facing, as common 
problems to be faced by a united Church. One difficulty 
is obviously that of working out suitable courses and 
supplying teachers with suitable material. Some schools 
are adding a special section to the school library of books 
suitable for general reading by which interest in the 
progress and problems of the Church in other lands may 
be quickened. Edinburgh House Press supplies a most 
useful and up-to-date bibliography of well written and 
- quite inexpensive books suitable for such a purpose. 
That lack of space on the time-table need not necessarily 
prohibit such study is evidenced by the C.M.S. Girls’ 
Club in a poor part of Cairo, which reports, with only two 
hours a day for actual lessons, using the weekly story 
periods for study of Africa ; the seniors studying the life 
of Mackay, the juniors the life of Mary Slessor; and 
A Treasure of Darkness and Kembo used with the kinder- 
garten and nursery school respectively. 

Students everywhere are manifesting an increasing 
interest in world problems, and study circles on the relation 
of Christianity to such problems and the way in which, in 
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different countries, the Church is influencing national life, 
are likely to prove of real value and vital interest as part of 
a school’s extra-curricular activities. 

Worship. 'There is a general feeling that the morning 
school assembly should be made an opportunity for teach- 
ing the value and inculcating the spirit of corporate 
worship. Practically all schools have some form of morn- 
ing assembly. ‘The methods of conducting this morning 
meeting of the school vary very considerably ; hymns, 
prayers, reading of Scripture and in some cases a short 
talk. 

The following points are emphasised in replies : 

1. The importance of choosing suitable hymns and 
music. 

2. The planning of school worship day by day round 
some central theme. 

3. The value of prayer, such as a form of litany, with 
responses in which all can join. 

4. An opening invocation, sung or said. 

5. A period for silent prayer. 

6. ‘The importance of achieving an atmosphere of wor- 
ship. Silence entering and leaving, the playing of soft 
music, orderliness of position, all help towards this end. 

Some schools have found the material in St George’s 
Service Book useful. A good deal of literature has been 
produced by the Student Movement in recent years in the 
way of helps to the conducting of school prayers. 

Some schools encourage pupils to attend the services of 
their own churches on Sunday, sometimes to the extent of 
a member of staff accompanying them ; day pupils need 
special encouragement of this kind when their parents are 
not regular in church going. 
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The Formation of Habits of Private Prayer and Bible 
Study. Many speak of the value of a Quiet Room and the 
use made by both students and staff of a place set apart for 
prayer. In the Girls’ Club in Cairo a three months’ course 
on prayer was taken before inaugurating the Quiet Room, 
leading the children to feel the need of such a place. 
Another school uses evening prayer with the boarders as 
a means of training them in the practice of intercession. 
Others give guides to private prayer, and provide books of 
prayers in the Quiet Room. One school in the Sudan, 
which starts work at an early hour, invites the teachers to 
use the first quarter of an hour for their own devotional 
quiet time in the chapel, following this by a short period of 
united prayer led by one of the staff. 

In their own schools, members of the Armenian, Coptic 
and Greek Orthodox Churches receive definite instruction 
in the liturgies of their churches, and an effort is being 
made in some mission schools to meet this need. 

There is evidently a place for more definite instruction 
in the meaning and practice of private prayer. Christian 
boys and girls want to learn how to find friendship with 
God in the way of prayer, how to enter the Presence of the 
Divine Friend with reverent wonder and eager, expectant 
love, how to speak with God and to listen to God in the 
converse that needs no written word. 

Bible Study. Many schools use the Scripture Union 
portions or the monthly Notes of the Bible Reading 
Fellowship. The Arabic edition of the latter, obtainable 
from the Diocesan Bookroom, Jerusalem, is being increas- 
ingly used in Palestine, Egypt and the Sudan. 

There seems to be a need for more systematic training 
in the habit of regular private Bible study, especially 
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with day pupils. The opportunity with boarders is 


, 


greater. Several schools report the use by day pupils — 


of the Scripture Union portions and definite encourage- 
ment by teachers in the form of questions on the matter 
read, and instruction and practice in methods of Bible 
study. From Egypt comes the story of a Muslim woman, 
a former pupil of a mission school, who, finding herself 
in a distant village where she is the only woman who can 


read, reads the Bible Reading Fellowship Notes day by — 


day to her neighbours and treasures a library of her old 


copies. ‘The experiment of developing Bible Reading © 
Fellowship Groups in connection with old pupils is one — 


which might with advantage be tried and would serve 
as an admirable way of keeping in touch with those who 
have left school. 

Personal Decision for Christ. Opinions here are much 
divided as to the desirability of direct approach to the 
individual on the question of surrender to Christ. Some 


schools have found revival meetings and a Day of Decision, © 


both in school and Sunday school, of real value in 
leading individuals to a definite giving of themselves 
to Christ. Others obviously are doubtful as to the 


value of such methods and see in class and group teaching © 


and the influence of the devoted Christian teacher the 
wholesome and always effective way of ‘ winning souls.’ 
There is a danger, especially in the case of girls, of heart 
to heart talks resulting in a morbid personal attachment. 


An annual schoolboys’ conference for Syria and ~ 


Palestine, and an annual student conference in Iran, are 
cited as instrumental in bringing young men to a definite 
decision for Christ and a desire to witness of Him to 
others. 
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Points from replies from Sunday School Workers 


1. Very little definite teaching of Church History is 
reported, but use is made of simple pageants and 
talks about Church leaders whose faith and sacrificial 
contribution have been of vital importance to present- 
day churches. Stories of Christian heroes are much 
appreciated. 

2. Training in Service. 'The importance of making 
older pupils in the Sunday school responsible for definite 
work in connection with the church is emphasised. 

3. Traiming in Prayer. Children can be encouraged 
to suggest subjects for prayer and to give thanks for 
- answered prayer. 

4. Training in Worship. One Sunday school reports 
that almost every two months the classes are omitted 
and a general worship service is held built round a 
special theme, in which more than 400 children, parents 
and friends take part. 

5. Training in Giving. Most Sunday schools make 
collections for the poor and sometimes for the Church 
overseas. ‘The value of establishing an actual connection 
with some special work in other countries is noted ; 
exchange of letters, pictures, photographs, all help to 
make the friendship real. 

6. The Spirit of Unity. ‘The value of joint Sunday 
school rallies and conferences is generally recognised. One 
large Armenian Sunday school reports invitations to 
representatives of the Greek Orthodox, Greek Protestant, 
Armenian Apostolic, and other Armenian Protestant 
Churches to be present and take part in the Christmas 
service. ‘The result was most thrilling to the whole 
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congregation and the leaders were themselves filled with 
enthusiasm and power which comes from unity.’ 

7. Use of Dramatisation. At one Sunday school the 
whole Christmas story was presented in drama, song 
and reading from the Scripture, first to 500 children, 
then to some 700 adults, a large number of whom were 
Muslims. 

8. Adult Classes. ‘The value of adult classes as re- 
cruiting grounds for Sunday school teachers is noted. 


Section 4. Relations with non-Christian Students 


a. By what methods have you been able to lead non-Christians 
to share in a service of corporate worship : 

i. Can a distinctly Christian service be made a true 
experience of worship for non-Christians ? 

ii. Have you found some common denominator in forms 
of worship which both the Christian and the non-Christian 
can use ? 

iii. With what success have you used non-Christian 
worship materials or forms in services where both Christians 
and non-Christians are present ? 

b. What is the effect of introducing the non-Christian to the 
church life of the community, through an acquaintance with 
its forms of worship, ministry, religious observances : 

i. Does such an introduction draw him closer to the 
Christian and make his judgment of Christian life more kindly ? 

ii. Does it awaken any desire to share in the church life ? 

iii. Does it repel him, merely confirming his belief that 
Christian ways are ‘ unreasonable’ and ‘ queer’ ? 

c. What methods have you found effective in building up in 
the non-Christian habits of regular devotion and prayer : 

i. Is it possible to build Christian prayer and Bible 
reading into the devotional habits of the non-Christian ? 

ii. With what success have you tried to deepen the non- 
Christian’s acquaintance with his own devotional background 
urging him to develop a devotional life along the lines of his 
own faith’s forms ? 
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' iii. In the case of (b) have you found that this approach 
confirms the non-Christian in his religious exclusiveness, or 
‘does it draw him to you as one sincerely interested in the 
spiritual life ? 

d. What methods, other than formal ‘ Bible Study,’ have 
proved successful in presenting Christian life and thought to 
non-Christians : 

i. What has been the effect of Church History, in which 
Christianity is seen as a living movement that regenerated the 
ancient world and gave birth to a world wide society ? 

ii. How much use have you made of Christianity’s attitude 
to modern problems, as nationalism, industrial injustice, war, 
etc., as furnishing the key to its character ? 

iii. What has been the effect of comparative religion as 
an approach, in which Christianity is studied objectively 
together with other faiths, and the same approach is used for 

all? 

iv. Do you demonstrate the Christian reaction to com- 
munity problems by social projects and programmes ? 

e. In cases where non-Christian students have been led to a 
central interest in Christianity or to some public confession of 

faith in Christ, what do you consider to have been contributing 
causes for which the school was responsible ? 


The Effect on non-Christians of Partictpation in Christian 
Services 


Compulsory: Attendance of all pupils, Christian and 
non-Christian, at School Assembly, is the practice in a 
large number of Christian schools and the majority 
of these report that little unwillingness or opposition is 
experienced. Some feel attendance at Christian worship 
to be a help in correcting misapprehensions and a means 
to bringing non-Christians into sympathy with Chris- 
tianity. The Christian idea of unselfish prayer may be 
a real experience to the non-Christian. Prayers for 
homes and families, and subjects of personal interest 
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to members of the school, are welcomed by all. Others 
are doubtful whether non-Christians should be asked to ~ 
join in the singing of Christian hymns and in responses. 

On the other hand, a number express the opinion that 
for the majority of non-Christian students a distinctly 
Christian service cannot be an expression of worship 
and that the compulsory presence of non-Christians, 
whose attitude may range from what is at most, hostility 
towards, and at least, tolerance of a service in which 
Christ is the centre of worship, tends to kill the fellowship 
of Christian worship. 

It is suggested that, if non- -Christians are - expected to 
attend, hymns and Scripture passages which are not 
likely to offend should be chosen, such as readings from 
the Old Testament, more especially the Psalms, and 
selections from the New Testament such as St Paul’s 
poem on Love and the story of the Good Samaritan, 
and that prayers should be theistic in character. Others 
maintain that such readings and prayers do not really — 
constitute a ‘common denominator.’ One group of 
schools definitely make their week-day services ‘ ethical — 
and non-sectarian’ and ‘find no difficulty in requiring ~ 
non-Christian students to attend.’ -Another school says 
that controversial subjects should be avoided and prayers — 
should be such as to allow those not yet Christians to 
join. (The use of the description, ‘not yet Christian’ 
would seem to refer to students definitely interested in 
the Christian religion.) 

A few schools have tried the experiment of using 
materials from religions other than Christian. One 
school says that the use of Muslim material creates too 
much dissension, but that basing services on the Gita 
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and other Far Eastern sources has proved stimulating 
if not used too often. One college reports considerable 
success in using such non-Christian material as the 
Qur’dn, some of the Indian and Chinese writings, and 
some modern expressions of faith, but would only allow 
such material to occupy a small part of the total service 
of worship. On the other hand, though many express 
appreciation of the value of the study of other faiths, 
they would be strongly averse to introducing non- 
Christian material into a service of Christian worship. 

Voluntary Attendance of non-Christians at School 
Assembly is the practice in some schools, but sufficient 
facts are not given to show how far this results in any 
large number attending. 

The opinion is expressed that an occasional invitation 
to a special service is welcomed and is of more value 
than mechanical daily attendance. Several schools 
have experience of good attendance by non-Christians 
at special meetings, and even a Sunday evening service 
held at the school. One school has found an occasional 
Quiet Day or Retreat to which non-Christians were 
invited, a means of bringing Christians in the school into 
touch with non-Christians seeking Christ. The Christ- 
mas festival is generally found to be an occasion in which 
non-Christians wish to participate. 

The main points at issue seem to be: 

(a) Should School Assembly be made the occasion for 
distinctly Christian worship ? 

(b) If so, should non-Christians be expected to attend, 
and is the effect on them such as to justify an insistence 
on attendance ? 

(c) Or should the distinctly Christian character of the 
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School Assembly be modified so as to enable non- 
Christian students to take part without violation of their 
conscience ? 

(d) Is it practicable or desirable that worship at School 
Assembly should be planned on certain days for Christians 
only and once or twice in the week that the whole school 
should take part and the service be arranged to that end ° 

(e) Is it better to invite attendance of non-Christians 
on certain occasions and to special services, rather than 
expect a mechanical attendance at a daily Christian 
service in which they cannot conscientiously take part ? 


Building up in the non-Christian Habits of Devotion and 
Prayer 


The general opinion seems to be that non-Christian 
pupils, especially Muslims, incorporate almost uncon- 
sciously something of the Christian spirit into their 
prayers as a result of life in a Christian community. 
One school speaks of Muslim pupils using the Gospels 
with the Qur’dn in their devotions. Another states that 
non-Christians leave school with certain devotional 
habits and religious attitudes based on what they have 
seen of Christian life and worship. A school in Iran 
stresses for non-Christian pupils the importance of one 
day in seven as sacred to God and the importance of 
faithfulness in prayer habits. 

With regard to possible approach to the non-Christian 
through his own devotional background, a college in 
Syria expresses the opinion that the fanatic Muslim 
resents being told by Christians about his own religion, 
and the irreligious Muslim takes up with Christian 
devotional literature more congenially, as something new. 
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_ Methods of presenting Christian Life and Thought to non- 
Christians 


The importance of giving the part played by Chris- 
tianity its full significance in the teaching of world 
history is underlined ; it is not apparent in many school 
text-books. ‘The failures of the Church to live up to the 
teaching of her Lord, especially in her dealings with 
Jews and Muslims, should be candidly acknowledged. 
The danger of mistaken presentation of religious con- 
flicts in history and the importance of teaching what 
Christianity has given to the world are recognised. 
Matters of present-day interest, such as the principles 
_and practices of the systems of fascism and communism, 
should be disclosed in relation to Christianity. 

The main influences which have led non-Christian 
students to a central interest in Christianity or public 
confession of faith in Christ are summarised as: the 
influence of wholeheartedly Christian teachers, personal 
friendships with Christians, regular Bible teaching, 
_ chapel talks, sharing the life of the Christian community, 
a welcome into Christian home life through Christian 
homes thrown open to students, reading of Christian 
literature. Above all, ‘ Friendship which is ready to 
give oneself, to suffer for, and with the other, is the most 
potent cause in leading others to seek Christ.’ 


A Statement on the Attitude of Students towards God and 
towards the Church 


A professor of the American College, Sofia, Bulgaria, 
has contributed a record of certain findings in ‘ attitudes 
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tests ’ taken in connection with the course in Comparative 
Religion, dealing with the two subjects of attitude 
towards God and attitude towards the Church. The 
college is a co-educational boarding school of approxi- 
mately 500 students, of whom about 15 per cent are 
Jewish and the majority from Christian backgrounds, 
chiefly Bulgarian Orthodox. 

It has only been possible to reproduce the main items 
in the following summary. 


Attitude towards God Attitude towards 
the Church 
First Year Students : 
Strong religious attitude More or less 
towards God (pe tke in favour . 96:99% 
Definite recognition of Indifferent . 3:18% 
God as affecting con- More or less 
GUstl st alg sla aa Bee, against Wet 'SO oe 
Fourth Year Students : 
Strong religious attitude More or less 
towards God et 764s in favour . 83:°64% 
Definite recognition of Indifferent . 7°38% 
God as affecting con- More or less 
Guoe? Hw ee ey ea Se against \ “Ss 6re 
Fifth Year Students : 
Strong religious attitude More or less 
towards God i Ros8 S, in favour . 56:25% 
Definite recognition of Indifferent . 23:00% 
God as affecting con- More or less 
duct) f) (0 '\ 3 a Bee against . 20:25% 


Fourth Year Boys from a 
National School : 


Strong religious attitude More or less 
towards God RP ie i bys in favour . 20% 
Definite recognition of Indifferent . 15% 
God as affecting con- More or less 


Mace: hs) eae ore against ; 65% 
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The writer of this statement gives his opinion gained 
through an approach through the study of comparative 
religion that 

(a) Religion is a vital factor in the consciousness of 
_ growing young men and women here. 

(b) They are definitely on the side of God and high 
moral behaviour. 

_ (c) The New Testament teachings contain passages 
_which for them mean religion par excellence. 

(d) Jesus looms up above all others as Lord and 
Master of men. 

He adds that in his experience such an approach to 
the study of religion cuts through all barriers which 

separate Jews from Gentiles. 


Section 5. After School Care 


a. How far have you been able to maintain individual 
contact with old pupils ? Can you suggest ways of doing this ? 

b. How is it possible to fill in the gap which so often occurs 
when the boy or girl leaves school which tends to a drifting 
away from religious influences ? How could schools and the 
big Youth Associations maintain closer contacts with each 
_ other in their work and with the Church ? 

c. In places where no Youth Associations exist is it possible 
for the school to establish anything in the way of a social club 
or evening classes for the young people of the town or village ? 
How could this be linked up with the Church ? Is the demand 
for work of this sort sufficient to justify setting members of the 
school staff free to do it ? 


Contact with Old Pupils 


Practically all schools appear to retain some sort of 
contact with old pupils, though most would admit that 
they would wish, if time permitted, to do far more in 
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this respect. Failure to keep in touch with students 
after they leave school or college, leads to much leakage 
in the work of the Christian school. In most cases 
failure to keep in touch with old students is attributed 
to lack of Christian staff able to do this work rather than 
to lack of opportunity. 

Some schools have definite Old Boys’ or Old Girls’ 
Guilds, or Alumni Associations. In a number of cases 
old pupils in the neighbourhood are welcomed to 
gatherings at the school, which vary from once a week 
to once a term. Some hold an annual reunion lasting 
for two to three days, when old pupils from a distance 
are boarded at the school. This kind of reunion appears - 
to be one of the most successful. Members of an Old 
Girls’ Guild in Jerusalem—Jew, Christian and Muslim 
—have come together for such a reunion during the two 
last difficult years, and the friendships of the past have 
proved to be quite unbroken. An important girls’ 
school in Syria, with an Old Girls’ Association of many 
years’ standing, has a room set apart for week-end visitors, 
and finds that these longer visits provide greater oppor- 
tunities for personal contact than shorter afternoon ones. 

Schools in the Sudan emphasise the importance of 
personal visiting of old pupils by the staff, especially in 
the case of Muslim girls. ‘The suggestion is made that 
one member of the school staff should definitely devote 
part of her time to such visiting. Other methods advo- 
cated for maintaining contacts with old pupils are by 
means of a school magazine, classes for mothers, personal 
letters, games associations, lending of books, membership 
of the Scripture Union or Bible Reading Fellowship, 
invitations to visit in the teachers’ homes or to accompany | 
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teachers to special meetings. A Cairo school has a 
special Sunday service which old boys and girls are 
invited to attend as well as senior pupils, and a Christian 
Union which unites those of different churches in a 
definite undertaking to serve and witness for Christ 
wherever they are placed. 

There is a growing feeling that members of Old Pupils’ 
Associations should make some common effort in social 
work, 


Linking up with Youth Associations 

In certain cases, especially in Syria, the connection 
between the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. and the 
Christian schools is strong. ‘The need for Christian 
Youth Associations in the larger centres in Iran, to 
which students go for work and advanced study, is 
great ; in many cases young men are in danger of losing 
contact with the Church and Christianity because of 
their non-Christian environment. An educational leader 
in Syria feels strongly the need of better educated religious 
workers to take hold of the educated young men and 
women in the towns and villages. 

Most schools are short-staffed, and if it is impossible 
for the staff to do all they desire to do in the way of 
keeping in touch with old pupils, it is still more impossible 
for them to find time for evening clubs or classes. At 
Luxor, in Upper Egypt, a Girls’ Club is carried on by a 
lady evangelistic worker, and a Boys’ Club by some of the 
teachers and young men of the church. Some of the 
staff of a mission school in Jaffa help with evening classes 
for Jewish girls at a centre on the borders of Jaffa and 


Tel-Aviv. One member of the staff of the Bishop’s 
VOL. IV.—9g 
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School in Amman gives half his time to evening classes 
for young men of the city. . 

The whole situation seems to call for a much closer 
co-operation between the schools and the Church. 


THE BUILDING UP OF A CHRISTIAN TEACHING PROFESSION 

The essential factor in Christian education is the 
Christian teacher. For the building up of the Christian 
Church through Christian education we need to-day : 

(a) Christian teachers whose own faith and personal 
experience of Christ are such as to enable them to 
communicate that faith and Christian experience to 
others. 

(6) Christian teachers whose intellectual qualifications 
and background of knowledge and thought are such as 
to enable them to help their pupils to face intellectual 
difficulties and to bring the Christian mind to bear on 
world situations. 

(c) Christian teachers of Religious Knowledge fully 
equipped by a thorough and comprehensive study of 
the Bible and of Christian Doctrine for the building up 
of their pupils in their most holy faith. 

(d) Christian teachers equipped with a knowledge of 
methods of teaching and a background of educational 
history, able to think out and initiate educational experi- 
ments and to discover the type of education best fitted 
for the development of their own people on Christian 
lines. 

(e) Christian teachers prepared to give a lead to their 
pupils in service for others and in definite Christian 
witness. 

Many are feeling that the whole crux of the situation 
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with regard to the continuance of Christian education 
in the Near East turns upon the calling forth of Christian 
teachers who, by the outstanding quality of their char- 
acter and teaching, will make it possible for the Christian 
schools in the area, not merely to continue to hold their 
Own in a system of state education, but to make a 
definite contribution to the building up of Church 
and State. 


Section 1. Training of Christian Teachers 


a. What facilities exist in your area for the training of teachers 
under Christian auspices ? What recognition, if any, is given 
by the Government to such training courses? Do teachers so 
trained ever find employment in state schools ? 

b. In certain countries of the Near East the way has not yet 
been closed by Government to the training of Christian teachers 
under Christian auspices at all events for non-government 
schools. How far could greater advantage of this be taken to 
prepare a Christian teaching profession ? Would it be possible 
to establish some central training institution or ‘ Institute of 
Christian Education ’ for Arabic speaking lands whose diplomas 
would command general recognition ? 

c. Have you any suggestions to make as to the need for 
preparing 

(i) men and women able to give higher teaching in 
secondary schools, 

(ii) men and women teachers for Christian village schools 
and as to how these needs might be met in your area ? 

d. In certain countries of the Near East no training other 
than that given in government training institutions is likely in 
future to be recognised. How can Christian influences be 
brought to bear upon Christian teachers training in such 
institutions, and how can the government training be supple- 
mented on Christian lines ? 

e. Where the right exists in state schools of giving Christian 
- instruction to children of the Christian Faith, what steps can 
be taken to secure that Christian teachers engaged in teaching 
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in state schools shall be adequately equipped to give such 
Christian instruction ? 


In an article in the Educational Yearbook of the 
International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for 1933, Dr Paul Monroe lays down certain 
guiding principles as to the lines which missionary 
educational policy should pursue. He suggests that, 
while seeking to co-operate with and contribute to the 
government educational policy of the country in which 
they work, Christian educators should remember that 
they are called upon ‘ to formulate and work out a compre- 
hensive scheme of education which shall include essen- 
tial elements of culture and personality which are apt 
to be minimised or neglected in the mass education 
controlled by the public.’ He goes on to point out that 
the influence of Christian educators on the educational 
policy of the government is likely to be best exerted 
through the maintenance of superior or model educa- 
tional enterprises, and through shaping the character of 
leaders and teachers. ‘ To this end they should endeavour 
to educate leaders through their secondary and higher 
schools, and to train teachers through their normal 
schools, 'That their present contribution to the latter 
end is woefully inadequate, should be recognised.’ ‘To 
lack of fulfilment of the government requirement of © 
professional training for teachers Dr Monroe attributes 
marked curtailment of educational mission work in 
Japan. He considers the fault to lie less with the actual 
Christian educators than with those responsible for 
planning missionary educational policy, whom he deems 
to be lacking in any adequate conception of the import- 
ance of the professional training of teachers. 
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What was true of the state of things in Japan in 1933 
is increasingly true in the countries of the Near East 
to-day. Governments are attaching great importance to 
the professional training of teachers, and if the occasion 
should arise that the education authorities should decide 
to refuse recognition to schools whose teachers had not 
fulfilled the government requisite of thorough professional 
training, many Christian schools, both primary and 
secondary, might find themselves in a very difficult 
situation. ‘To obtain recognition and the right to enter | 
their pupils for public examinations, they would find 
themselves obliged to employ teachers who, though 
perhaps Christian in name, had received their training 
under secular or even anti-Christian influences, or, for 
lack of qualified Christian teachers, they might be 
obliged to employ non-Christians. Under such con- 
ditions it would become increasingly difficult for the 
Christian schools to continue to make that ‘ indispensable 
Spiritual contribution which is specifically theirs and 
which no government or other secular agency can 
supply.’ 

What are the requirements in professional training 
likely to be ? To qualify as a teacher for primary schools 
the Egyptian Government requires a three years’ course 
of training subsequent to completion of a secondary 
school certificate ; for teaching in secondary schools two 
years subsequent to a degree course are required. Similar 
standards are likely to be established in other countries. 
There is no uncertainty on the part of any government 
authorities as to the necessity for this technical training, 
though there is always the very real danger lest in the 
hands of uninspired instructors this technical training 
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may defeat its own ends by becoming too systematised 
and formal. 

On the other hand, many administrators of Christian 
schools still maintain that training, especially for men 
teachers, is unnecessary, and, even where some value is 
attached to the attainment of teaching qualifications, 
are content to substitute for the two to three years of 
intensive theoretical and practical work required by 
government authorities, the inclusion of certain subjects 
connected with education, such as psychology, history of 
education and sociology, in the course for an Arts degree. 
As a result, the greater number of teachers in Christian 
schools gain their teaching experience, and if they ever 
succeed in evolving their teaching method find it by 
practice on the pupils entrusted to them for education. 
Well for them, if they can call upon the advice and help 
of an experienced and sympathetic headmaster. 

Is it too late, or can the Christian Church in countries 
of the Near East still retrieve the fast disappearing 
opportunity and set up training centres for the preparation 
of teachers in secondary, primary and rural schools 
respectively, whose courses and standards of training 
shall be of sufficiently high quality to receive government 
recognition ? No one missionary society or branch of the 
Christian Church can hope to achieve this alone, but 
through the education committees of the various area 
councils it should be possible to arrive at some measure 
of co-operation in a project so vital to the whole future 
continuance of Christian schools. 

It is evident from the replies received under this 
heading that an increasing number of Christian educators 
visualise the need for the establishment, where not 
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already existing, of co-operative training colleges for 
Christian teachers in the various areas, where govern- 
ment regulations do not prevent, and the strengthening 
of those training institutions already in being. Such 
training colleges should, where possible, be established 
under conditions which would bring all teachers pre- 
paring for their life work, whether in schools of primary 
or secondary grade, into close touch with the life of the 
country. 

In countries where government permission for the 
establishment of such Christian training colleges is not 
obtainable, but where Christian universities and colleges 
have gained government recognition for their degree 
courses, arrangements might be made to add special 
courses in professional training for graduates, which 
would satisfy government requirements. In the case 
of the American University of Beyrout, whose diplomas 
are recognised throughout the Near East, the suggestion 
is made that a course for Christian teachers might be 
conducted in collaboration with the Near East School 
of Theology. In cases where Christian teachers must 
gain their professional training in government training 
institutions, a very definite effort should be made by the 
Christian Church to supplement such training both 
intellectually and spiritually. Much will depend on the 
selection and preparation in the secondary schools of 
students who will go on to take this normal training in a 
government institution with the definite aim of preparing 
themselves for life work as Christian teachers. 

Other suggestions made are that where teachers trained 
in government institutions are employed in Christian 
schools, a supplementary course in Bible Knowledge 
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should be taken before employment, and that Christian 
teachers in state schools should be invited to share in any 
courses in Religious Knowledge arranged for teachers 
in Christian schools. 

Provision for the training under Christian influences 
of women teachers has been less neglected than in the 
case of men. Asa result the teaching in the girls’ schools 
is frequently much better in quality. Post-secondary 
courses in professional training for women are given in 
Syria at the British Syrian Training College at Beyrout 
and in Palestine at the Jerusalem Girls’ College. ‘These 
training courses are recognised by the Palestine Govern- 
ment, and a number of both Christian and Muslim 
teachers so trained are doing valuable work, some of 
them as headmistresses, in state schools in Palestine. 
A simple course of training for village teachers is given 
by the Danish Mission in their girls’ school at Nebk. 
In Egypt, training for teachers in primary schools has 
been provided for some years past by the American 
Presbyterian Mission in their girls’ schools at Assiut 
and Luxor, and a special short course of training for 
kindergarten teachers at their girls’ school at Tanta. 
In the Sudan, simple training for teachers in elementary 
schools is given by the Church Missionary Society in 
their schools at Omdurman and Atbara, and by the 
American Mission in their girls’ school at Khartum 
North. 

Very little has been attempted by the Christian Church 
on the line of specific preparation of teachers, both men 
and women, for work in rural areas, a field which calls 
for real pioneer effort and which, by reason of its extreme 
need, constitutes a claim on Christian service; a field 
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also which government education, for various reasons, 
is slow to occupy. 


Section 2. The Provision of Opportunities for further study 


a. What opportunities are being provided by evening classes, 
summer schools, refresher courses, on the lines of more ad- 
vanced study of special subjects, methods of teaching, the 
giving of religious instruction ? Do you feel that more might 
be attempted co-operatively in your area in this respect ? 

b. The school world is a limited and ordered world but in 
it pupils are being prepared to enter a world of confusion and 
disorder. How can our Christian teachers be helped to reach 
a clearer understanding of the issues involved in the inter- 
national and social problems of our day and to think out the 
bearing of Christian principles on these problems ? 


The replies received show that here again is a field for 
the Church’s effort which is still largely unoccupied. 

Some missions report the holding of regular summer 
schools for their teachers, but with a religious rather 
than a‘ technical bias. One mission reports having to 
discontinue the holding of summer schools through 
lack of funds. A fortnight’s summer school for men and 
women teachers in primary schools, held in Palestine 
in the summer of 1935, was hailed as the first of its kind 
and it was hoped might be the precursor of many others, 
but political circumstances have prevented. ‘This school 
was immensely appreciated by those who attended. The 
programme included courses on methods of religious 
instruction, methods of teaching Arabic _ reading, 
arithmetic, geography, history and nature study, 
kindergarten handwork, the use of dramatic work, the 
teaching of games and physical exercises, together with 
talks and discussions on how the school can help the 
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community. Summer schools have also been held for 
teachers in the Conference Centre at Choueir in the 
Lebanon, and the American University of Beyrout has 
held summer institutes, not specifically Christian, at 
Talabiya, in collaboration with thé Near East Foundation, 
the teacher or organisation paying for board and lodging, 
and the Near East Foundation for instruction and other 
expenses. 

From the principal of a secondary school for girls in 
Egypt comes an urgent request for provision of teacher 
helps, where attendance at a summer school is not 
possible, by correspondence, along the lines of general 
knowledge in pedagogy, or along the line of specialised 
subjects such as the teaching of geography. By this is 
visualised, not just a list of books to be read by the 
teacher, but definite suggestions as to the material to be 
used in preparing a course, and the method by which 
such material should be presented. Can specialists be 
found ready and able to share in such an undertaking 
in view of the urgent need to help the many teachers at 
present employed in Christian schools, who have neither 
the specialised knowledge nor the acquaintance with 
modern methods of teaching increasingly required of 
them, as the standard of girls’ education in Egypt and 
other countries rises ? 

A more ambitious project suggested is the setting up 
of an Institute of Christian Education for the Arabic 
speaking countries of the Near East, whose function 
would be to plan summer schools and conduct corre- 
spondence courses, suggest text-books and give advice to 
teachers as to further study whether at home or abroad, 
and to specialise, after the manner of the Institute of 
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Christian Education recently set up in England, in the 
realm of the teaching of religious knowledge. 


Section 3. The Teaching Profession and the Church 


a. How far are teachers in Christian schools who belong 
to different ecclesiastical communions encouraged, not only to 
gain help and inspiration by a study of the doctrines and 
liturgies of their own church and by attendance at services, 
but also to contribute a full share to the life of the church to 
which they belong ? 

b. How far is it possible for teachers to give a lead to their 
pupils in the undertaking of definite social and religious work ? 

c. What knowledge do our Christian teachers possess of the 
history of the Church and more particularly of Eastern Chris- 
tianity and of the life and growth of the Church in the world 
to-day ? How could such knowledge be made available for 
them ? 


Replies, or rather, in some cases, lack of replies, under 
this heading seem to indicate that the sharing of teachers 
in the fellowship of their own branches of the Church, 
unless it happens to be the particular branch of the Chris- 
tian Church with which the school in which they teach 
is connected, is very indefinite and has not generally been 
_ taken into much account. The head of an important 
educational institution expresses the opinion that ‘ if 
laymen of the Eastern Churches can be organised so as 
to discuss modern and practical problems connected 
with the future usefulness of the Church, it will accom- 
plish more than can be accomplished by discussions of 
dead doctrines and rites.’ On the other hand, a school 
in the Sudan reports a class held for teachers on Church 
History with special discussion of the past of the Eastern 
Churches, and the principal of another Sudan primary 
school gives encouragement to Greek Catholic and 
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Coptic teachers on her staff to use prayers from the litur- 
gies of their churches at ‘ teachers’ prayers.’ 

Where an institution is closely connected with one 
particular branch of the Church, whether western or 
eastern, it becomes natural to employ as far as possible 
teachers with the same church affiliation. In such cases 
the teachers find it easy to take a lead in religious and 
also in social activities and frequently take an important 
share in the life of the church. But, with some notable 
exceptions, when teachers with other church affiliations 
than that of the school are employed, comparatively 
little encouragement seems to be given to them to take 
an active share in the life of their own churches and give 
an example to their pupils in that respect. It seems 
doubtful whether a teacher who is lax in his own church 
membership can create in his pupils a sense of the 
loyalty incumbent upon them as ‘members incorporate 
in the mystical Body of Christ,’ nor can the pupils catch — 
the glorious vision of the great Church Universal, of 
all the nations and kindreds and peoples, save through 
teachers themselves inspired with the glory of that vision 
and equipped with a first-hand knowledge of the history 
of the Church’s past and as a living interest in the life 
and witness of the Christian Church in the world to-day. 

If the Christian Church is to meet the tremendous 
challenge made to her through the present world situa- 
tion, it can only be through consecrated men and women 
manifesting in their ordinary everyday living the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ, not merely as individuals, but in full 
consciousness and open acknowledgment of their mem- 
bership in the community of the Church, the blessed 
company of all faithful people. 
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Financial Considerations 


a. What arrangements is it possible to make in the line of 
adequate financial provision for the maintaining of a Christian 
teaching profession, e.g. pensions schemes, marriage allowances 
for men teachers, education of teachers’ children ? 

b. How far do you consider it right and advisable that teachers 
in Christian schools should, in virtue of engagement in definite 
Christian work, be asked to accept a lower rate of salary than 
that to which they would be entitled in government service ? 

c. Have you any system of scholarships 

(i) for enabling promising students with a sense of 
vocation to continue higher courses of study ? - 


(ii) for sending Christian teachers to take special courses 
abroad ? 


Do you feel that this is desirable ? Could teachers with such 
special experience be made use of in the area generally ? 


In the replies to this section stress is laid on the fact 
that, though it is fitting that teachers in Christian schools 
should be prepared to make some financial sacrifice as 
part of their share in the work, it is definitely wrong 
that they should be in a state of worry through financial 
embarrassment. ‘The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
Sacrifice should not mean, as in the case of some village 
teachers, starvation wage. ‘Teachers are more and more 
needed who are prepared to make teaching their life 
work, not merely a stepping stone to other and more 
lucrative employment. Some provision for the future 
must therefore be assured, either through a pension 
scheme or a provident fund. 

Married teachers should be enabled to give their 
children an education suitable to their abilities. ‘This 
does not necessarily mean that every child in a teacher’s 
family should be entitled to secure assistance to a full 
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course of higher education; ability and suitability of 
the individual must be taken into account. Practically 
all schools make special terms for the children of teachers 
connected with the special mission or Church of which 
the school is part and sometimes provision is made 
for assistance to children of Christian teachers apart 
from mission or church affiliation. 

It is generally felt that some sort of pension scheme — 
for teachers is necessary and advisable. Some missions 
have established a definite pension scheme, others en- 
courage their teachers to secure a life insurance or to 
contribute to a savings fund. One mission makes an 
annual gift to retired teachers and a gift in money to 
men teachers on marriage; another provides house 
accommodation at a nominal rent. 

Scholarships. The value of providing promising 
students as well as proved and experienced teachers 
with facilities for further study is generally recognised. 
It is becoming increasingly important that the Christian 
Church should have her own well-trained and scholarly 
leaders in the field of education, able to take their full 
share in helping to form the educational system of their 
country and initiate educational experiments. 

Some Christian universities and colleges in the Near 
East have been successful in obtaining opportunities 
for special courses of study for their teachers through 
contracts with colleges and universities in the United 
States. The American University in Cairo provides 
special courses for graduate teachers and the Elborz 
College in Teheran encourages teachers with less than a 
full B.A. standard or a government licentiate degree to 
continue courses so as to advance in their profession, 
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It is felt that with increasing opportunity given to govern- 
ment teachers for study abroad, Christian schools, if 
they are to maintain their position, must try to give 
equal opportunity to specially promising teachers. One 
college in Egypt is definitely endeavouring to secure 
funds by which more can be done in this respect. It is 
important that teachers who gain this wider experience 
and training should be given plenty of scope on their 
return; the closer co-operation between Christian 
educational institutions which the setting up of Area 
Christian Councils in the various countries of the Near 
East should make possible, may, it is to be hoped, provide 
opportunity for the widest possible use of such trained 
and experienced teachers in the service of the Christian 
Church. 


Preparation of Sunday School Teachers 

Under this head the following suggestions were 
made : 

1. The need of further helps for Sunday school 
teaching. 

_ 2. The importance of the weekly preparation 
class. 

3. The need for a better grounding in the Christian 
Faith. 

4. The need for more definite instruction in methods 
of teaching. 

The holding of summer schools or district conferences 
for the training of Sunday school teachers was strongly 
advised. Much is being done by the Bible Lands Union 
for Christian Education which publishes a monthly 
journal of religious education in Arabic, with a special 
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section for Sunday school workers, and holds confer- 
ences for teachers at the Conference Centre at Choueir 
in the Lebanon. 


A Christian Teachers’ Fellowship 

Following a conference of leaders in Christian Educa- 
tion in Palestine, which met in Jerusalem in April 1935, 
a Fellowship of Christian Teachers in Palestine and 
Transjordan was formed. 

This Fellowship is mainly a prayer fellowship, 
though local branches hold occasional meetings. 

The aims of the Fellowship, as stated on the member- 
ship card, are as follows : 

To keep before ourselves as Christian teachers 

(a) Our sense of vocation by God to this special service 
of teaching. 

(5) Our opportunity of manifesting Christ in our 
lives to those whom we teach. 

(c) The urgency of the work committed to us. 

(d) ‘The greatness of our resources in Christ Jesus. 


A FELLOWSHIP PRAYER 

‘Daily increase in us, O Lord, Thy manifold gifts of 

grace: the spirit of wisdom and understanding; the 

spirit of counsel and ghostly strength; the spirit of © 

knowledge and true godliness, and fill us, O Lord, 

with the spirit of Thy holy fear, now and for ever, 
Amen.’ 


It has been suggested that this Fellowship might be 
extended or similar fellowships formed in other countries 
of the Near East area. 
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Some Notes on Education in relation to Evangelism 


Education and evangelism ate not the same thing. 
Education is the particular instrument which the educator 
uses in the performance of his Christian witness. Never- 
theless it is important to consider Christian education in 
relation to its place in the total evangelistic work of the 


Church. 


1. Institutional Work in relation to Evangelism 


Dr A. G. Hogg, in a memorable article contributed to 
the International Review of Missions (January 1934) deals 
with the place of the Christian institution in the missionary 
enterprise : ‘ The real missionary is the man who cannot 
escape the impulsion to tell of the Christ and of the trans- 
figurement which He has brought upon all things. And 
yet, if the missionary be a college lecturer, he will find that 
his main preoccupation is with matters that appear to be 
at a far remove from his missionary motive. What connec- 
tion is there, for instance, between the differential calculus, 
or the quantum theory, or the rules for the conversion 
of the syllogism, or the phonetical and grammatical 
changes that make up the evolution of language, and the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ? None that is 
obvious. So the college lecturer begins to ask himself why 
he must spend time upon these things in order to be a 
missionary. . . . Proclamation of the Gospel is the heart 
of the missionary enterprise, and yet everywhere that 
enterprise quickly develops lines of effort—medical, 
social, economic and educational—that are very different 
from preaching. It does so of psychological necessity. 


For, since preaching is the effort to put into words the 
VOL. IV.—IO 
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Spiritual secret of the Christian life, it possesses ready 
appeal only for those who have watched that life being 
lived until there has germinated in their hearts, perhaps 
unconsciously, something of a desire to learn its secret. 
In a non-Christian land this predisposing cause of atten- 
tiveness to the Christian message is absent. So everywhere 
the foreign missionary organisation has to exhibit the 
Christian life in operation before there can be much effec- 
tive preaching—to exhibit it in operation upon the par- 
ticular interests and endeavours which make up the lives 
of the people among whom the missionary has cast in his 
Ot. ime 

‘ This means that the missionary has to give himself to 
his special enterprise (medical, or educational, or whatever 
it be) for its own sake and not only as a means of getting 
an audience that will listen without interruption. Doubt- 
less, as a sort of guid pro quo for medical or educational 
services rendered, Hindus might consent to be present in 
the body at Christian instruction. . . . But what never 
will nor can be given as a quid pro quo, but only spontane- 
ously, is the serious attention that springs from a real hope 
that the preacher may have something valuable to impart. 
And if preaching—especially preaching handicapped by 
the uneliminable residuum of foreignness—is to be 
effectual, something of the latter is necessary. Now what 
will render people expectant of spiritual help from a 
foreigner, a man whose past is shrouded in the obscurity 
of geographical distance, whose motives for coming it 
seems mere prudence to scrutinise closely, and who is 
full of the strange ideas and unfamiliar practices of an 
alien religion ? Nothing will do so until they know him 
through his deeds and begin to find that he lives upon a 
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plane that commands their reverence. There will be no 
reverent regard if acquaintance with him leaves them 
with a suspicion that he gives himself to healing or to 
educating (objectives which they do understand) only for 
the sake of winning converts (an objective which they do 
not understand and can only misconstrue as proselytism). 
No, they must see him throwing himself, with a zeal 
that is manifestly disinterested, into the fight against 
disease and pain, or into the struggle to banish ignorance 
and end the wastage of intellectual and moral potentiali- 
ties. And as they watch him, they must be making the 
discovery that amid all the trials and vicissitudes attendant 
upon such endeavour, he maintains a serenity and courage 
and enthusiasm and charity the secret of which they fain 
_ would learn. Then perhaps it may come to pass that the 
Hindu will give receptive heed to the words of a foreign 
preacher of a foreign religion. Would an Englishman 
listen teachably to a Hindu missionary on any cheaper 
terms ? 

‘The primary business of the missionary college, then, 
is to live the Christian faith in its application to the 
enterprise of university teaching and study, pursued for 
its own sake. Only if the latter enterprise is pursued 
for its own sake, as an adequate proximate objective, can 
the educational missionary’s ultimate objective come by 
its own. Only so will he get real opportunity of telling of 
his faith to willing hearers.’ 


2. Distinctive Services of Educational Work 

There are two ways in which it is felt that the method 
of the Christian school or college bears distinctively upon 
the evangelistic task. One is its witness to the necessity 
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of bringing the Christian gospel to bear upon the thought 
and life of society as a whole, and the other is the power 
which the school and college have to reach groups and 
classes of society not otherwise accessible. 

(a) Christianising the Thought-life. On the former 
point little has ever been written that goes more deeply 
into the truth of the matter than the relevant passages 
of the (Lindsay) Report on Christian High Education in 
India (p. 144 ff). ‘The whole section is worth studying 
again and again, and it will be enough here to summarise 
it. 

‘We believe that men’s minds may be so narrowed by 
wrong views of the world or of man’s nature that it 
becomes extraordinarily difficult for them not so much 
to accept, as to understand or to hear, the message of 
Christ. 

‘No man needs to be a philosopher before he can 
receive the Gospel, but men may be so obsessed by a 
bad philosophy that they cannot hear it. And so there is 
such a thing as the content of Christian education .. . 
which will prepare the mind to receive the Gospel and 
fortify it to maintain it. 

‘The view that all religions are the same depends in 
the last resort on an entire failure to understand the 
significance of an historical religion. . . . Christianity — 
is an historical religion . . . permeated through and 
through by the belief that the purposes of God are made 
manifest in human history. If this be true, it would 
follow that history should occupy a central place in the 
curriculum of a Christian college. Only minds which 
have been trained by a proper study of history to see the 
significance of the concrete event and the individual 
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personality can do justice to the real nature of an historical 
religion. Only the study of history can make men 
appreciate the exclusiveness of truth. 

‘ If we then put history in the centre of our curriculum, 
what are its other main elements to be ? On the one side 
science and on the other side art and literature. 

‘The experimental nature of science, its perpetual 
readiness to test the truth of assumptions, its stress upon 
new discoveries and new truth, give it a great part to 
play in any true Christian education. . . . It is naturally 
more objective than the study of the humanities. If our 
study of such subjects as history, politics and economics 
is to be free from bias and prejudice, it must be carried 
on by those who have learned in the study of the natural 
sciences something of scholarly impartiality. 

‘Science if studied only in itself is apt to give an 
undue place to statistics and quantity, to obscure the 
importance of quality and to minimise the importance 
of individual judgment. History can help to counteract 
such influences, but it is often not powerful enough to 
resist the prestige of quantitative methods unless it is 
reinforced by art. . . . We need deliberately to escape 
into a world of things which are obviously valued for 
their own sakes. Such a realm is opened to us by art 
and literature... . 

‘Education should be a well-balanced whole, and 
should promote by the study of philosophy an under- 
standing of the significance of such a whole.’ 

(b) Spectal Classes. ‘The second point referred to, 
the extent to which Christian education enables the 
evangelistic message of the Church to be brought to 
people not otherwise accessible may be abundantly 


: 
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illustrated from all parts of the world. It is a well-known 
fact that in most eastern countries people of higher 
castes and groups, including many who belong to govern- 
ing circles, send their sons and daughters to Christian 
schools and colleges because of the educational, moral 
and sometimes even the spiritual gains which they find 
there. S. C. Graaf van Randwijck, speaking of Java 
says that ‘ some school teachers and missionaries in Java 
who have a special gift for friendship are getting into 
close contact and personal friendship with the Moham- 
medan intellectuals and Dutch-speaking members of the 
Javanese and Sundanese nobility. ‘The spiritual founda- 
tions of the life of their forefathers have been taken from 
them by their western (sometimes even Christian) educa- 
tion, and they are often open to Christian influence. 
Confessing Christ openly, however, is a step which the 
Javanese or Sundanese nobleman does not easily take. 
Here, as elsewhere in the East, religion forms a part of 
social life. The family is opposed to their becoming 
Christians, not so much on religious as on social grounds. 
It is quite certain, however, that many of those who do 
not take the decisive step themselves will not be opposed 
to their children taking it; some of them go as far as 
to teach their children biblical history and so on. It is 
still too early to know how strong the unseen influence 
of Christianity is among the higher classes of native 
society on Java. ‘There are reasons to believe that it is 
stronger among women than among men: women have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain.’ 

The commission on Education and Evangelism which 
reported in 1933 to the London Missionary Society, 
quoted from China as well as India strong testimonies 
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to the fact that the schools and colleges were the principal 
means of access to the educated classes.! 


3. Special Danger 


There is a special danger to which Christian education 
in certain countries is now subject, namely, the extent 
to which missionaries, both administrators and teachers, 
are immersed in a routine imposed by government 
regulation. ‘The Rev. A. J. Haile, of Tiger Kloof, Cape 
Province, says, ‘ The missionary of to-day, especially the 
man engaged in educational work, is fast becoming 
merely an office machine. Under pressure of govern- 
ment regulations we estimate that at least one-third of 
our time is given up in South Africa to tasks which 
might be described as those of unpaid clerks of the 
Education Department. In institutional work it is not 
one-third but seven-eighths of our time that is thus 
apportioned. One of the things which militates against 
education as an evangelistic instrument in the best sense 
is the missionary’s preoccupation with the purely secular 
side of administration. In the old days mission schools 
were run for the sake of the Church, to teach folk to read 
their Bibles and hymn-books, and illumine their minds 
for the reception of the Gospel. Schools to-day are 
established by the Government for normal secular 
purposes, and missions are still called upon to help, 
partly because they are cheap, and partly because the 
authorities know they have the interests of the people at 
heart. It is obvious that as time goes on missionaries 
will find education is less and less an instrument for 
evangelism.’ 

1 Education in Relation to Evangelism, L.M.S., pp. 21, etc. 
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4. The Place of Education in Evangelism 

Turning now to the general outline of the case which 
is made by Christian educators in all parts of the world 
who believe that education has its necessary place in the 
total uttering of the Gospel and witnessing to it which 
is the Church’s task, let us first hear Dr 'Toyohiko 
Kagawa: ‘ Educational evangelism is an effort on the 
part of Christians to be kind to neighbours and children, 
i.e. to give them the opportunity of seeing the light of 
God through education. This kindness cannot be 
evidenced in big schools so that, in reality, our main 
purpose in maintaining Christian educational institutions 
is lost in large schools. On the contrary a small school 
motivated by kindness and offering intelligent education, 
is a real organ of evangelism. ‘This has been ably de- 
monstrated in our Farmers’ Gospel Schools, attendance 
at which seldom exceeds thirty students.’ 

The L.M.S. enquiry, Education in Relation to Evan- 
gelism, quoted above, says that ‘without the mission 
schools the Christian view of the world is not obtainable 
either by a convert or by his children. ‘This is emphasised 
by practically the whole missionary (L.M.S.) body in 
India, China and Madagascar, and is a fundamental 
factor in the situation.” The Rev. Godfrey Phillips, long 
in India and now in the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
England, urges the importance of schools and colleges in 
evangelism: ‘Close and enduring contact with a vital 
Christian has been the most noticeable feature in such 
evangelism. Every missionary method is fruitful in the 
measure in which it brings about such contact. In my 
experience schools and colleges where there has been 
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adequate Christian staff not overworked have provided 
it with special ease and naturalness. 

* But the impression made by the individual Christian 
person is enormously strengthened by the corporate 
influence of the Church, in its worship, its witness and 
its service of humanity. The Church, as the transformed 
community, offers more permanent and impressive 
testimony than even the single transfigured life.’ 

Dr J. Leighton Stuart, so long connected with the 
Yenching University, Peiping, China, would especially 
stress the value of corporate witness of educational and 
other institutions: ‘I should like to call attention to one 
aspect of evangelism which has come to me with increasing 
force out of my own personal experience. This is the 
witness of institutions, educational, medical and other- 
wise, in their corporate capacity. 'To use the illustration 
with which I am most familiar, the attempt here to 
create a university with the scientific and other standards, 
the attitude to current social, economic and political 
issues ; and the quality of life which wins the admiration 
of the Chinese public, especially of educational and other 
leaders, is a form of evangelism. In so far as such an 
institution is known as Christian, and its aims and achieve- 
ments approved, there is a testimony to the value of 
Christian faith which may influence certain persons or 
groups as evangelism through the processes usually 
regarded as such would not. ‘This is apart from the 
more strictly evangelistic efforts carried on within the 
student body. It is somewhat in the sphere of im- 
ponderables, but from various comments that reach me, 
I venture to think that the contribution I am trying to 
describe might well be included in the total definition 
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of evangelism. I am, of course, using Yenching merely 
as an illustration, but the principle applies to all similar 
organised agencies.’ 

Dr Stuart from a different point of view is here echoing 
what we quoted from Dr A. G. Hogg, above. 

It is widely felt in many fields that the Christian school 
is an invaluable agency in evangelistic work. Graaf 
van Randwijck, speaking of the Christian primary 
schools in which Dutch is taught, says: ‘ Many teachers 
of these. schools exercise a profound influence upon their 
pupils, a small part only of whom come from Christian 
families. Missionary work in Java has become in- , 
creasingly work among the educated youth. There is 
much hope that the churches in the Netherlands Indies 
will in the long run get many of their leaders out of the 
former pupils of these Christian schools. Many a young 
man and many a girl have been won for Christ by these 
schools. On the other hand, a boy or a girl who does 
not make a decision for Christ when at school is not 
likely to make it later.’ Graaf van Randwick, going on 
to speak of the schools in which the vernacular only is 
used, says that ‘it is impossible to over-estimate the 
importance of these schools for the national churches in 
the outer provinces. ... The teachers mostly act as 
preachers in the village. . . . In some regions of the 
outer provinces the whole education in the Native 
language is in the hands of the mission. ‘The extension 
of the mission in such areas as Batakland or New Guinea 
or Central Celebes still goes hand in hand with the 
extension of the Native school system. . . . The draw- 
back of this school system is that it sometimes tends to 
make the acceptance of the Christian religion a matter 
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of course. A teacher in Central Celebes is reported to 
have reproached a former pupil for “‘ not following the 
religion he had been taught.” ’ 

Mr Haile of Tiger Kloof, whose outspoken comment on 
the dangers of routine we have quoted, is clear about the 
evangelistic value of the schools. He says: ‘ For such 
time as missionaries have the opportunity to co-operate 
in education, I think they may well regard their boarding 
schools (missionary institutions) as affording a unique 
instrument for evangelism. For a few short years we 
have, e.g., teachers in training under the influence of a 
school dedicated to Christian work. A station missionary 
who recently came into an institution for a year’s duty 
told me that whereas, in the past, she thought it was the 
station missionary who really got into vital touch with 
the people, she could now say that never in her village 
work had she had such opportunities for close personal 
contacts as in the training institution. 

“Of course, so much depends on the teachers and 
instructors. If they are truly Christian their influence 
can be immense, and vice versa. And the product of 
the school—namely, the African teachers—have the key 
to African education: the Christian teacher will always 
make of his school in the village a channel for vital 
Christian work in the best sense.’ 

Mr Haile goes on to say : ‘ In much of our educational 
work we have been keener on Christian values than on 
the vital Christian experience of conversion. Isn’t that 
just the keynote of much of our religious life everywhere 
to-day ? 

“In other words, we have been in danger of building 
up in our schools what we call “‘ Christian character ” 
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on “‘ natural” foundations. I wonder if that is partly, 
at any rate, the cause of much of our failure. Africa is, 
in the parts of it I know best, to a considerable extent 
nominally Christian, because practically all the leaders 
and ‘‘ educated” people have been through mission 
schools. They have the tinge and colour and outward 
show of much that is Christian: they would be hurt to 
be called non-Christians, it would be a stigma; but is 
the real thing there? Are we not in danger of building 
our superstructure on unregenerate human nature? In 
fact, must not missionary work really get back to the great 
and fundamental things—to a re-experience of the Cross 
and the saving merits of our Lord, and evangelical 
conversion—even though the Cross once again become 
an offence and a stumbling-block ? ’ 

Dr E. H. Cressy, the secretary of the China Christian 
Education Association, says that the Christian colleges 
and universities have in them one-tenth of the college 
and university students in China, and that the middle 
schools have in them one-tenth of the middle school 
pupils in China. He goes on to say: ‘ It must be clear 
that these students have not all become Christians, but 
they have all been changed. ‘They have learned some- 
thing of Christianity, most of them have come to respect 
it and most of them have adopted many Christian ideals 
and react in a Christian way to many situations. When 
it is considered that approximately one-tenth of the 
educated class have been thus influenced by Christian 
schools, it may be that these schools will turn out to be 
the most important factor in making China a Christian 
country. 

‘This raises the question of the religious effectiveness 
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of these schools. In China, as in all countries, Christian 
schools have tended to secularise. ‘There has been a 
slowly decreasing percentage of Christians on faculties 
and student bodies. This is being off-set, however, by 
an increasing activity on the part of Christians in all 
schools and by development of better methods to meet 
this situation. In the case of Christian colleges, the 
government regulation in connection with registration 
resulted in a great decrease in the number of students 
taking curriculum courses in departments of religion. 
A study of the situation shows that where courses were 
student-centred, were ably taught, and were scheduled 
at a time when they did not conflict with other require- 
ments, students would elect them in large numbers. 
This has been demonstrated by noticeable success in 
three universities, while all have made considerable 
progress. In the middle school field, the number of 
students baptised each year has increased during a five- 
year period, for which careful figures have been kept, 
from 460 to 2300. ‘The conviction and earnestness 
with which presidents of colleges and principals of 
middle schools are working on this programme give 
promise that these schools will become increasingly 
important factors in the Christianising of the educated 
leadership of the country.’ 

From Siam the Rev. Paul A. Eakin speaks definitely 
of the evangelistic value of the schools: ‘In the long 
run our most successful method here has been the 
evangelism in our schools, rather than the direct itinera- 
ting work. Only by the long-continued contacts through 
the medium of the boarding schools where we have 
children day in and day out over a period of many years 
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do we seem to be able to get real results in leadership 
for the Church.’ 


5. Methods of Evangelism through Education 


The Rev. H. M. Grace of Achimota on the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, sends a few notes on the methods which 
he believes most fruitful in carrying out evangelism in 
schools. 


‘(1) Create an atmosphere which is saturated with the 
thought “‘ Do all for the Glory of God.” ‘This means : 


(a) A well-chosen staff. The corporate spirit to be 
fostered in three staff services a term and three intercession 
services. 

(6) Constant propaganda at morning prayers, house 
prayers and Sunday sermons. 

(c) Definite teaching worked into Scripture periods. 
Herbert’s ‘‘'Teach me, my God and King” is probably the most 
sung hymn here. 

‘(2) A picked band who are gifted and inspired and 
wise in the winning of souls—doctor-chaplain, certain 
house masters and mistresses, etc. 

“(3) Personal appeals at special seasons in college 
chapel, such as Confirmation Sunday and Founder’s Day. 

“(4) Use of Confirmation time; preparation for 
definite decisions. 

‘(5) A special mission and missioner every school 
generation of four or five years.’ 


Miss A. B. Van Doren, writing from much experi- 
ence of Christian educational work in India, holds strongly 
that education and evangelism are not contrasted methods : 
‘The whole Gospel to be comprehended must be seen 
in action, wrought out in the stuff of life as example 
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by the preacher and also in practice by those to whom 
the Church is sent. Therein lies the great opportunity 
for the school, particularly for the residential school, 
where precept and practice can both play their part in 
the everyday life of teacher and taught.’ 

Miss Van Doren suggests as the principal means 
through which this opportunity may be laid hold of, 
first, the Scripture class and the service of worship ; 
second, the Christian teaching of secular subjects: 
‘There is no such thing as Christian mathematics as 
distinguished from secular, but there is a Christian way 
of teaching mathematics. . . . The teaching of science 
will leave either the impression of a mechanistic world 
in which the soul is imprisoned, if there be a soul, or 
of an expanding universe which is a garment for the 
divine spirit.’ 

The question of the extent to which Christian schools 
are justified in pressing their pupils to the point of 
conversion and baptism is discussed by Miss Van Doren, 
who outlines two differing types of view. One Christian 
educator she quotes as saying, ‘Some of us would feel 
_ that, in the case of children who are still dependent upon 
their parents, to encourage baptism and an almost in- 
evitable break with their home and relations would not 
be the wise way to proceed. ‘The question is implicit 
in the standards of action daily expected in the class- 
room, and the daily claiming of the help of the Father 
which Jesus Christ Himself received to meet the day’s 
needs. Mr Gandhi said to us years ago, “‘ Show us the 
Christ and He will make His own demands.” It is ours 
to show our children not merely the Christ of Galilee 
but through. Him the Father, whose power is available 
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now in the life of His followers as it was to Himself.’ 
Another educator quoted by Miss Van Doren wants a 
more direct and definite type of appeal. He says: ‘If 
the teacher teaches with this one thing in mind, that 
he will challenge his students, as an entire group first, 
and then as individuals, to commit their lives into the 
keeping of the Lord of Life; if he is known to all as 
earnestly desiring that his students become members of 
the Church, and followers of the Lord Jesus Christ; if 
he constantly speaks to his students about this thing, 
invites them to his home to consider it, follows them up 
into later life to remind them of their resolve, and prays 
for them individually and with passion that they may 
come to Christ, then his teaching is evangelistic. If his 
students become Christians, then his teaching is effec- 
tually evangelistic.’ ‘In these quotations,’ adds Miss 
Van Doren, ‘we have effective presentations of two 
distinct methods of evangelism. In each we can see a 
sincere and devoted effort to make Christ known. Which 
of these can be successfully adopted depends largely 
on the background and temperament of the Christian 
teacher in question; David still finds it unwise to put 
on Saul’s armour. What matters is not so much the 
method as the deep desire to make Christ known both in 
word and in life, and the love and the prayer for in- 
dividual pupils that make such desire fruitful.’ 

The principal of one of the most successful Christian 
high schools for boys in India, judged from the stand- 
point of Christian evangelism, says, ‘ effectiveness in 
the work and witness of a Christian school depends on ~ 
prayer. The group of Christian teachers must be a 
group welded into a fellowship through prayer. ‘Those 
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ten minutes spent together at the beginning of school 
each day have meant more than can be told. There 
must be a body of praying friends who bear the boys 
upon their hearts. Prayer must become a real thing to 
the boys themselves.’ In this same school a peculiarly 
successful effort is made to keep in touch with old pupils 
through a fellowship whose monthly meetings are almost 
entirely given to intimate talks regarding the faith, 
nature and experience of Jesus Christ. 


6. The School as Pioneer Evangelistic Agency 


We noted above the emphatic statement by Graaf van 
Randwijck that the advance of the church and the 
advance of the school in a large part of the Netherlands 
Indies were simultaneous, and that the school was 
essential. ‘This has not been a universal view. It is 
held strongly in many parts of Africa, but the findings 
of the mass movement enquiry in India are on the whole 
against the village school, primarily for non-Christians, 
as an effective evangelistic agency. Does it not appear, 
therefore, that the value of the village school as an 
evangelising agency among non-Christians depends very 
largely upon the background of the people? Where 
there is a background of animistic religion, and the school 
and the church appear together as spokesmen of a total 
civilisation and way of life clearly higher and more 
authoritative than that enjoyed by the people, success is 
almost certain. If, on the other hand, the people belong 
to one of the ‘ higher religions,’ and the civilisation of 
which the school speaks is not obviously linked with 
Christianity, it does seem open to doubt whether the 


village primary school for non-Christians has much 
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evangelistic value. In such areas experience suggests 
that the school is best used as an instrument of education 
for the Christian community as it develops. The matter 
is one of great importance. 


7. The Christian Teacher 


From every part of the world tasuietpal is borne to 
the extreme importance of the training of Christian 
teachers. Sometimes this is urged on the ground that 
under changing governmental conditions participation 
in widespread school work will become less, and the 
training of teachers may bulk larger in the total Christian 
enterprise. More frequently it is urged on the ground 
that upon the adequate training, not only technically, but 
in the distinctive functions of the Christian teacher, the 
whole spiritual and educational efficiency of the schools 
and colleges depends, and that no care and pains can be 
too great to be applied to this. 


8. The Corporate Witness 


There can be no doubt that recent years have seen a 
steadily increasing appreciation on all hands of the 
value of the Christian college or school as a corporate 
community bearing a special kind of witness. ‘This 
chapter cannot close better than by a further quotation 
from Principal Hogg’s article referred to above. Dr 
Hogg begins by sketching the conception of the Christian 
educator’s function which he held in his earlier years. 
In his first five years he believed that his main oppor- 
tunity lay in exploring ‘ the relations between Christianity 
and Hinduism with a view to determining the form in 
which the Christian message must be presented if it is 
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to be relevant.” He further felt that his position as a 
college professor gave him a great chance for broad- 
casting his conclusions. In his second period he believed 
that his main task was dealing with individual students 
who came to him for personal discussions of matters of 
faith. In his third period he became converted to ‘ the 
mass lecture and recognised the great power which it 
had in the hands of a first-rate man.’ ‘ But,’ he says, 
‘in the nature of things big personalities are com- 
paratively rare. 

‘It is a hopeless demand to insist that the colleges be 
staffed with them alone. But may we not, perhaps, get 
bigness out of quite ordinary material? For the im- 
practicable dream of a staff composed exclusively of 
outstanding personalities, may we not substitute a big- 
souled fellowship composed of ordinary personalities 
developed to their maximum by facing, in intimate com- 
radeship, the challenge of a great undertaking ? That is 
our Lord’s way. The great Church of God is an un- 
common fellowship of commonplace men. God loving 
to use the weak things of the world to confound the mighty. 
Might we not learn to make of our missionary colleges 
uncommonly big-souled fellowships of quite ordinary 
men? 

‘Only by giving effect to this ideal shall we begin to 
witness a disappearance of one disappointing feature of 
successful missionary college work, namely, that inward 
conversion is so apt to stop short of its outward con- 
summation in acceptance of baptism. If only our Christian 
colleges could begin to be real, unmistakable exemplifica- 
tions of the truth that genuine Christianity is essentially 
life in fellowship, if warm, joyous spiritual comradeship 
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were to become the dominant note of the life both of 
the Christian students and of the Christian staff, then 
baptism, as the outward expression of the event of 
being recelved into the live brotherhood of those that 
love the Lord, would appeal to each converted student 
as the natural and in every way desirable completion 
and seal of his self-surrender. On the other hand, so 
long as the Christian community continues to seem—as 
it is apt to seem, at least to the caste convert—to be a 
fellowship or brotherhood only in name and in respect 
of external organisation, the act of joining that com- 
munity appears a costly sacrifice rather than a coveted 
privilege. ‘The fact that baptism is the expression of this 
act adds, therefore, nothing to its attractive power. If it 
attracts at all, it is only as a rite enjoined by the Lord. 
And when the cost of submitting to the rite is taken into 
consideration—its cost particularly in the curtailing of 
the convert’s opportunities of influencing his relatives 
for Christ—it is only natural if honest doubts begin to 
be felt as to the duty of being baptised. 

‘'To give effect in organising and staffing the colleges 
to the ideal of which I have spoken would be, I believe, 
to make a vital contribution to the resolution of a second 
missionary problem as well. Preaching, as I have already 
remarked, is the effort to interpret in words and ideas 
which the audience can understand the spiritual secret 
of the Christian life. It is self-evident that this inter- 
preting must be done in terms relevant to the philo- 
sophical past and spiritual present of India rather than 
to the theological evolution of Christendom. From the 
beginning of my Indian experience I have been seeking 
for the concepts and language that will interpret to the 
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Hindu most relevantly and therefore most persuasively 
the distinctive riches of the Gospel. To aid me in this 
endeavour I have had the advantages of a previous 
specialised philosophical training, a natural bent and the 
stimulus of an academic environment. I have seemed 
to myself to reach ways of formulating the Christian 
fundamental verities that ought to appear to the Hindu 
mind relevant, arresting and convincing. But that 
Hindu mind seems not to feel itself at home in my best 
reconstructive efforts. One is tempted to wonder whether 
any foreigner can succeed in such an endeavour. And 
so one welcomes the vision of another way of solution. 
If we cannot successfully reinterpret our gospel in words, 
still we may interpret it in a corporate life. Let us 
recognise it as the immediate objective in missionary 
college work to draw young men (of whatever religion 
by birth) as deeply as they will go into the fellowship of 
the Christian life as applied to the enterprise of university 
work. ‘To this end let our colleges be so staffed and 
organised and conducted as to exhibit the essential 
Christian life as a comradeship of the spirit, glad and 
strong and arrestingly winsome. ‘Then may the Hindu 
mind be provoked to do for itself what we seem unable 
to achieve, namely, to define the spiritual secret of that 
life in terms which it can itself understand—to formulate, 
in some apt way of its own, the essential message of the 
Christian gospel to India. ‘Too little have we realised 
that Christianity is essentially life in fellowship. Let 
us begin to see what a more adequate realisation of 
that truth will do for the solution of our missionary 
problems.’ 
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North America} 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE AMERICAN PROTESTANT CHURCH 


It is not a simple task to describe the educational 
program of a typical American church. There is a 
wide range of purpose, program, and organisation, 
due to differences in denominational policy, geo- 
graphical and social setting, status of intellectual and 
cultural development, evangelistic zeal and desire for 
social change. This brief statement, therefore, will 
attempt to deal with only the most typical conditions 
in churches which are led by pastors with seminary 
training. It will attempt to indicate some of the com- 
parative extremes and the changing concepts which are 
involved. 


The Nature and Scope of the Educational Work of the 
Local Church 


The separation of the functions of church and state 
in America have made all work in religious education 
complementary to the general education program of 
the public schools. Indeed, it can be called supple- 
mentary in most cases due to the comparative develop- 
ment of the two in terms of equipment, leadership and 
support. 

The Sunday church school has had a primary place 
in our historical development. ‘Thus, religious education 
has been carried on quite largely as a lay program 
and has been organised until recent years as an auxiliary 


1 Extracts from a Study prepared under the editorship of Dr R. M. 
Hopkins. 
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rather than an integral function of the church. Within 
the present century, there has been an increasing utilisa- 
tion of other patterns for Christian education, such as 
weekday schools and classes, vacation church schools and 
camp conferences. 

Within the last decade there has been a gradual transi- 
tion from the concept of auxiliary educational functions 
and agencies to that of the church as an all-inclusive 
fellowship in which its operations are integrated and 
education is a method for the total church task. 


The Objectives of the Educational Program 


The Christian education forces of American Protest- 
antism are somewhat unique in that they have formulated 
co-operatively a definite statement of objectives on behalf 
of forty co-operating denominations. These objectives 
have had a profound influence upon program and 
curriculum. 

These objectives include a Christian philosophy of 
life,- an understanding and appreciation of Jesus as 
Saviour and Lord, an experience of personal fellowship 
with God, a progressive and continuous development of 
Christlike character, intelligent participation in a pro- 
gram for improvement of the social order, definite life 
commitment and participation in the work of the organised 
church, both at home and abroad. 


The Organisation of the American Church for its Educa- 
tional Work 


The auxiliaries through which the average church does 
its educational work include Sunday schools, young 
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people’s societies, missionary study groups, men’s clubs, 
church night programs, vacation church schools and 
weekday church schools. The church provides for the 
administrative oversight and guidance of its educational 
work through a variety of media, including the Sunday- 
school cabinet, the educational committee or the educa- 
tional board. In some cases such administrative in- 
struments have a very close relationship to the work of 
the local church board, whereas in other cases there is 
no formal relationship whatever. 

The extent to which age-level divisions and depart- 
ments are recognised depends upon the status of develop- 
ment and the size of the membership in a given situation. 
Many churches recognise age-level differences almost as 
completely as does the public school. There is an in- 
creasing tendency toward unified age-level organisations 
which include the work of the Sunday school and all 
other educational or semi-educational auxiliaries for a 
given age-level. 


The Curriculum or Program of the Local Church 


The American church has a vast range of materials 
available from a variety of sources, including denomina- 
tional publishing agencies as well as various non-denomi- 
national movements and agencies. ‘There is an increasing 
unity in the scope and purpose of these materials which 
is being augmented through the Educational Commission 
of the International Council of Religious Education. 
The present range of material provides both dated and 
elective courses on both uniform and graded bases. 

There is an increasing use of materials which are 
prepared around agreed objectives and based on a careful 
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study of the life needs and life situations of various age- 
level and social groups. There is an increasing integra- 
tion of curricula for each age-level, including provision 
for missionary education, stewardship education and 
other functional interests. ‘The more comprehensive 
survey of life needs has also led to the providing of 
resources for worship, recreation and fellowship groups 
with planned educational values. 


Leadership for the Educational Task 


The historical pattern of leadership for the Sunday 
church school includes Sunday school superintendent, 
secretary, treasurer, librarian, departmental officers and 
teachers. The religious education movement of the past 
quarter century has established the position of profes- 
sional directors of religious education in many American 
churches. Moreover, this emphasis in our seminaries 
has led to increasing administrative oversight of the 
educational process by younger ministers. For the 
most part, however, the educational leadership for the 
average local church is still provided on a voluntary 
service basis. ‘The weekday religious education program 
has been established almost exclusively through pro- 
fessionally trained and paid leaders, and there is some 
demand for a better trained personnel in other phases 
of the educational task to be provided on a remunerative 
basis. 

The relationship of the minister to the local church 
educational task ranges from the older concept of cordial 
friendship toward a strictly lay enterprise to the more 
recent concept of personal supervision of the educational 
operations of an integrated total church program. ‘There 
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are, of course, many degrees of relationship between 
these two extremes represented by various local church 
situations. 


I'he Training of Lay Leadership 

There is an increasing emphasis upon a trained and 
otherwise well qualified leadership for the local church 
educational program. During the past two decades 
there has been a heartening wave of interest in the 
leadership training program of Protestantism. 

To some extent the program for the education of 
lay leaders is being incorporated into the program of 
local churches through integral departments of leader- 
ship education and through special classes and schools. 
In other cases, such training is carried on through special 
short-term schools or classes on a local church or com- 
munity basis. Most accredited leadership education is 
planned through the International Council of Religious 
Education and cleared both through the Council and 
through the denominational boards. Denominational 
plans follow the general lines of the Council with some 
variation according to the needs and circumstances 
of the respective denominational groups. Provision is 
made for an interchange of credits on an all-Protestant 
basis. 

The rapidly expanding youth camp enterprise of 
Protestantism has been a strengthening. force in the 
revitalisation of the youth work of the church and in 
the training of a more adequate local church leader- 
ship. Various other types of training projects such 
as seminars and retreats have also been widely 
used. 
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Ways through which the Local Church enriches its 
Program through Services from Without 


The American Protestant church has tremendous 
resources from without for the enriching of its educational 
program. These resources include agencies for the 
provision of equipment, lesson helps and other aids. 
They are made available through (1) the services of 
national, state and regional directors of Christian educa- 
tion denominational boards, and (2) the services of 
interdenominational Christian education agencies which 
serve as avenues for community projects, co-operation 
with extra-church agencies, the expression of common 
convictions and education for ecumenicity. The Inter- 
national Council for Religious Education is the national 
all-Protestant agency for educational co-ordination which 
unifies the services of publishing houses, denominational 


boards, and state and city interdenominational organisa- 
tions. 


TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FROM JERUSALEM, 1928, 
TO MADRAS, 1938 
Since the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Missionary Council in 1928, the religious-educational 
movement in America has been sharply criticised in 
sporadic articles in various journals for failure to be 
integrated fully into the life of the churches, for neglect 
of the Bible, for ignorance of theology, for a tendency to 
substitute devices of method for understanding of the 
content of Christian teaching, for a tendency likewise to 
substitute psychology for God, and failure to secure the 
commitment of young people to the purposes of God 
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and to enlist them in church membership. It has been 
accused of being too highbrow for the people, too difficult 
for the rank and file of teachers and too vague for every- 
body. 

Applied to the movement as a whole, these criticisms 
and accusations are not justified by the facts. So sweep- 
ing an indictment is untrue. But it must be admitted 
that charges of this sort may properly be brought against 
much that is done in the name of religious education. 
The most serious criticism is that many of its protago- 
nists have been over-anxious to copy the principles and 
methods of public education, and have thus lost some- 
thing of their distinctive purpose and have been too 
much influenced by the prevalence in American educa- 
tion of the general point of view which has successively 
worn the names of ‘ pragmatism,’ ‘ instrumentalism ’ and 
* experimentalism.’ 

Some of the more docile followers of this point of 
view are undertaking to cultivate religious education 
without God ; and in John Dewey’s plausible and spirited 
Terry Lectures on A Common Faith these find a human- 
istic platform. In these lectures, Dewey at last clearly 
and unequivocally expresses the opposition to theism 
which has long been implied in his philosophical and 
educational writings. He would give up all that is 
denoted by the noun ‘religion,’ and would keep the 
adjective ‘religious’ to describe a certain quality of 
human activity. A man is religious, according to this 
view, when he acts in devotion to an ideal, especially if 
it be against obstacles and at the risk of personal loss. 
Dewey maintains that belief in God detracts from devotion 
to ideals, is in reality a subtle form of unbelief or lack 
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of moral faith, and impedes one’s service to his fellow 
men. 

Over against this humanistic extreme has emerged a 
tendency, not so widespread, to drive too far in the 
opposite direction, and in effect to deny religious educa- 
tion in the name of God. This is the tendency of those 
who so exalt the arbitrariness of God’s sovereignty, the 
infinity of His being, His transcendence, His absolute 
other-ness, as to deny that either in man or in nature 
can any path toward God be found. It is the tendency, 
again, of those who over-emphasise the non-rational or 
super-rational element in religious experience, the utterly 
mysterious, the numinous. It is the tendency of those 
who overstress the réle in religion of poetry, mythology 
and paradox. The main work on religious education in 
North America has run steadily on. 

Outstanding trends of recent years and the present, 

. may be briefly listed as follows : 

1. There is a growing disposition to use the term 
‘Christian education.’ It is recognised that the term 
“religious education’ is general and applicable to all 
religions. ‘This term, moreover, has become ambiguous 
in view of its use by non-theistic humanists. . . . 

2. In accordance with this disposition to use terms 
more precisely, there is a new interest in the philosophical 
and theological bases of Christian education, and in 
the content of Christian teaching, as contrasted with 
the almost exclusive preoccupation with problems 
of method which characterised earlier stages of the 
movement. 

3. With no less emphasis upon the necessity for educa- 
tionally effective Sunday schools, weekday church 
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schools and vacation church schools, there is a new 
recognition of the principle that the church itself is of 
indispensable importance in Christian education ; that 
the whole of the life and work of the church has signifi- 
cance with relation to its educational purpose; and 
that the minister of the church is in fact a teacher and 
the leader of an educational enterprise. ‘This point of 
view is winning its way in the theological seminaries, 
most of which now maintain departments of religious 
education or of Christian education to contribute to the 
training of young men for the ministry. 

4. There is a marked new emphasis in recent years 
upon the importance of adult Christian education, in- 
cluding education for parenthood. 

5. Significant advances are being made in the co- 
operation of various movements of Christian youth, 
leading to their greater effectiveness and better integra- 
tion with the other forces of Christian education. 

6. Christian education in America is markedly social 
in its outlook and service. It holds that Christ came to 
redeem not only individuals, but human society. It 
believes in the Lord’s Prayer: ‘Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven.’ ‘This 
conviction has led to some inept talk of ‘ building’ the 
Kingdom of God, it may be granted; but there are 
many who understand the Kingdom of God to be the 
gift of God, yet cannot conceive it to be out of relation 
to human conscience and endeavour. 

7. The place of laymen in the life and work of the 
church and in Christian education is receiving new 
emphasis in the present period ; and we are just embark- 
ing upon a movement for the education of laymen for 
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various types of service in and through the Christian 
church. 

8. In addition to the religious-educational movement, 
a movement for ‘ character education’ is in process of 
marked development. Many plans for character educa- 
tion in the public schools have been propounded, and 
outside the bounds of the schools ‘ character-building ’ 
plans and agencies have multiplied. Much that goes on 
under this name is good, and can be of aid to the church 
in its work of Christian education ; some of it is frankly a 
secular rival or substitute for religious education. 

g. The principle, asserted at the Jerusalem meeting, 
that evangelism and Christian religious education are 
properly not rivals nor incompatible, but are organically 
related, has won general recognition both in theory and 
practice—though here, as usual, practice does not always 
square with theory. 


COMMENTS ON THE TREND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Making Religious Education More Effectively Religious 

This has involved a rethinking of the nature and 
function of religion in its relation to human experience, 
the nature and ends of the educational process, and the 
utilisation of our growing knowledge of the nature of 
man and the world as disclosed by the supporting 
sciences. 

This development has profoundly affected the manner 
of conceiving the objectives of religious education. ‘The 
shift of emphasis has been away from the recovery and 
transmission of the end-products of a past religious 
experience (the Bible, theological concepts, techniques 
and institutions) to the assistance of growing persons 
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of all ages to discover the religious significance of their 
interaction with the world of reality and to achieve a 
religious quality of life, both personal and social, in 
every phase of man’s relation to the world of things and 
men. 

As an outgrowth of this movement of thought, the 
curriculum has come to be conceived as the actual ex- 
periences of growing persons as those experiences undergo 
interpretation, analysis, appraisal and resolution with the 
aid of the resources of past religious experience. ‘Thus 
the great traditions of the past become resources to be 
used in the redirection of current religious living. ‘These 
inheritances of sacred literature, historic Christian faith 
and the institutions of Christianity are brought into 
functional relation to current religious living. Current 
Christian living is regarded as the growing point of the 
historic Christian movement in which the movement is 
being re-created at the point where the Living God and 
man meet each other in the expanding experience of a 
growing reality and a growing Christian experience. 

This also involves a creative method. The burden of 
education shifts from teaching to learning. This involves 
the acquiring of competency on the part of growing 
persons to become aware of their experience, to be able 
to interpret it, to analyse it for its factors and possibilities, 
to bring to bear upon it the wealth of resources in the 
Bible and past Christian experience, and to bring it 
through to Christian outcomes in personal and social 
living. Religious education becomes an experience in 
guided Christian living. ‘The teacher becomes a coun- 
sellor and guide, entering the learning process at the 
point of the learner’s need. 
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Out of these considerations there has inevitably 
emerged a sense of the social implications of religious 
education. The individual and society develop recipro- 
cally. If, on the one hand, Christian personality best 
develops in a wholesome social environment, creative 
religious education demands that changes in the attitudes 
and behaviours of the individual Christian shall produce 
changes in the social order at the points where the 
Christian participates in it as a citizen. Religious educa- 
tion is thus pointed beyond verbalising about religion to 
action. 

Another outgrowth of these ideas is the extension of 
religious education to the entire age-range. Adults are 
quite as much in need of guidance in religious living 
as are children. Indeed, the adult has greater capacity 
to learn than children, and a much more favourable back- 
ground of experience. Moreover, he is involved in the 
living processes in such a way as to need the resources of 
the Christian religion in the management of his life. But 
still more important, the adult has in his possession the 
power to effect changes in society such as the immature 
child does not have. Such considerations as these have 
led some to believe that the most fruitful approach to 
religious education is at the adult level, without, of course, 
in any way neglecting the religious education of children 
and young people. 


A More Effective Organisation of Religious Education 


. . . In this movement, religious education is not so 
much thought of as taking place in a formal school 


more or less dissociated from the rest of the activities 
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of the local church, as it is the organisation of the entire 
program of the church upon the basis of the educa- 
tional process. In this way preaching, evangelism, 
missions, finance and administration all are profoundly 
affected by the educational ideal, as is the more formal 
program of traditional religious education in the 
Sunday school. ‘This does not mean, of course, that 
formal instruction in religion through groups and classes 
shall be discontinued, but that the entire work of the 
church shall be educationalised. 

In America this tendency has also shown itself in the 
unification of the work of the entire denomination. . . . 

This trend also shows itself in the pronounced tendency 
toward inter-denominational co-operation. . . . Thus 
religious education has offered a practical suggestion 
as to the most important approach to Christian union 
around practical enterprises rather than on the basis of 
agreement upon a minimum of theological belief. 

The newest development in co-operation has been 
between the church and other community agencies. . . . 
This is leading to the re-focusing of the church’s atten- 
tion upon the life process wherever it goes on and is 
leading it to seek to relate itself to the home, the school, 
and other community agencies that have contributions to 
make to the enrichment and fulfilment of personal and 
social living. 


The Preparation of a More Competent Leadership 


. . . The entire programme of leadership education as 
supervised by the International Council is undergoing 
revision. 
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One of the most important aspects of this develop- 
ment is the rise of the new concept of an indigenous 
program of religious education in the local church. 
Under the influence of this idea, leadership ceases to be 
something imposed upon the persons who compose the 
local church, and becomes the development of the 
resources of the church as a community in which the 
community is responsible for the development, under 
competent guidance, of the persons who compose the 
fellowship. 

Formerly the scope of leadership education was chiefly 
confined to superintendents and teachers in the Sunday 
school. Now it increasingly is becoming the training of 
all persons in the local church who are responsible for 
functions in the church—officials, club leaders, laymen, 
etc. 

The indigenous idea is placing an unprecedented 
emphasis upon the place of the minister in religious 
education. Increasingly he is becoming the leader of 
the entire church with responsibilities for every function 
of the church as well as for preaching and pastoral work. 
This is requiring a new type of preparation of the 
minister in the theological seminary. Churches are 
increasingly insisting that he must have competent 
educational preparation as well as competent training 
in exegesis and theology. ‘There seems to be an un- 
mistakable shift from the older idea of the director of 
religious education in the local church, except in the 
larger churches, to the minister as the educational leader 
of the church. 

All of this has placed greater emphasis upon the use 
of the scientific method. . . . 
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Religious Education in the Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing as an Integral Part of the Entire Educational © 
Program. 


Great changes have come over the situations in which 
the church-related colleges carry on their work. Due 
to decreasing budgets, the pressure of standardising 
agencies, and the growth of state universities and profes- 
sional schools, the situation of the church-related college 
has steadily become more difficult. Their personnel has 
greatly changed in recent years. ‘There are more students 
in state universities and normal schools than there are 
in the church-related colleges. Under the increasing 
strain, some church colleges have had to suspend opera- 
tion. Others have receded to a junior college level. 
Others have greatly modified their curricula or their 
methods. 

In view of the cultural changes, the problem of making 
a college effectively religious in its influence has greatly 
changed. No longer can this result be achieved through 
the compulsory chapel, nor through the voluntary 
religious agencies such as the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
This is raising the whole problem of the most effective 
treatment of religion in the church college, as in any 
institution of higher learning. ‘The tendency is appear- 
ing in a number of quarters to think of religion as 
an integral part of the entire educational program— 
treating religion as a phase of man’s total historical and 
contemporary culture, rather than depending upon 
poorly taught courses in biblical literature. 

The fact that so many church young people are in 
state institutions has led the churches to undertake 
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work in connection with these institutions, through 
Bible chairs, student pastors, religious foundations and 
union schools of religion. In the meantime, a new 
consciousness of the place and importance of religion is 
growing in the minds of the administrators of state 
institutions. ‘This conviction is leading a number of 
these institutions to introduce a religious program, 
sponsored by the university itself, into the life of the 
university. ‘This trend points in the direction of giving 
religion a place of equal parity with the sciences, litera- 
ture and history. A notable illustration of this more 
pronounced trend may be seen at the University of 
Michigan. 

No institution of higher learning is more affected by 
these trends than the theological seminary. ‘The tradi- 
tional type of theological training with its central em- 
phasis upon exegesis, critical studies of the origin and 
nature of the Bible dissociated from life, and upon theo- 
logical disciplines and church history is beginning to 
appear inadequate for the preparation of the future 
leaders of the church. It is clear that theological train- 
ing must be functional if it is to be effective. ‘This does 
not mean a lessened emphasis upon biblical, theological 
and historical disciplines, but the setting of these subjects 
in relation to the practical operations of Christianity. It 
_ also means that religious educators, who in the past 
have been notably lacking in a sound theological training, 
should become masters of a philosophy of operative 
Christianity and of its techniques against a solid back- 
ground of fundamental training in the nature and 
function of religion, in the nature and origin of the 
Bible, in the rise and development of Christian institu- 
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tions, and in the newer fields of social psychology and 
the development of personality. 


AN ANALYTICAL STATEMENT 


1. The desperate need for religious education was 
never more apparent than at the present time. 

2. The forces of religious education are increasingly 
aware of that need. 

3. These forces, through concerted action in the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive and thoroughgoing pro- 
gram of religious education, are in a splendid sai 
to meet that need. 

4. The trend, so far as the churches are concerned, 
is toward a more definitely evangelical program and 
approach. 

5. There is a decided trend toward making a great 
deal of the training in worship and the actual experience 
in worship. 

6. There is a growing feeling that Christians ought 
to be literate as to the gospel, the life of Jesus, our Chris- 
tian heritage as expressed in the Bible, the history of the 
church and other content material, all of course vitally 
related to life experience. 

7. There is a fundamental conviction that it is im- 
possible to inculcate our religion without the hearty 
co-operation and genuine understanding of parents. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
AND HEALING 


Findings from Section IX of the Tambaram Meeting 


T ‘HE sanction and compelling motive of this ministry 
are found in the very nature of God, which is 
revealed in Jesus Christ as redeeming love. God’s 
redemptive purpose embraces the entire range of man’s 
spiritual, mental and physical need, and offers the one 
sure hope for a world in which sin and suffering abound. 
Through the Church, which is His Body, the living Christ 
ministers to the needs of men. His command both to 
the twelve and to the seventy was to preach and to heal. 
His commission has never been withdrawn— As the 
Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.’ In His 
ministry our Lord recognised, moreover, a divine com- 
pulsion to vindicate God’s good name, ‘ I must work the 
works of Him that sent Me.’ ; 
The Church exists to continue the work Christ began. 
As He identified Himself with the need and suffering of 
the world, so must His disciples identify themselves 
with that need and suffering, that the redeeming love of 
God may be mediated through them to the lives of 
others. Mindful of the value that God has set on human 
personality, and animated by the spirit of compassion 
that moved the Great Physician, the Church will follow 


Him in methods of service that express His mission. It 
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is her privilege, as it is her duty, to give effect, in Christ’s 
name, to the redemptive purpose of God, whose end is 
the restoration of the divine image in man. 

The ministry of health and healing belongs to the 
essence of the gospel and is, therefore, an integral part 
of the mission to which Christ has called, and is calling, 
His Church. In some lands and areas the need presses 
more heavily than in others, and where that is so a special 
obligation rests upon churches and missions to make full 
proof of their ministry of healing. 


The Responsibility of the Church 


The ministry of health and healing should, aan the 
outset, be integrated in the life of the indigenous churches. 
It is essential to foster in them a sense of responsibility 
for an enterprise that they have considered to be the 
concern of missions, and to give them a larger share in 
this service. This may be done by educating the Christian 
community ; by laying the claims of Christian medical 
service before the members of the church, especially the 
young people; by co-operating in providing for all 
forms of medical service and training ; by encouraging 
the observance of Hospital Sunday ; by giving medical 
service a more central place in rural reconstruction ; by 
visiting the sick and praying with and for them; by 
bringing patients to the hospital; and by encouraging 
members to sacrificial service, such as offering themselves 
as blood donors. 

The Church must be given an effective share in 
Christian medical work. In developing the sense of 
responsibility in the Church a special obligation rests 
upon the pastor. This should be kept before him, and 
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practical methods taught, during his period of training. 
It is fitting that those who dedicate themselves to Christian 
medical work should be commissioned at a special 
service. It is essential that the fullest possible responsi- 
bility be given to members of indigenous churches who 
offer themselves for this ministry. We realise, at the 
same time, that the ministry of health and healing is 
essentially a community service and has a wider outreach 
than can always be provided by the organised church. 
The Church’s share will lie chiefly in the realm of in- 
Spiration, example and co-operation. As such, it will 
always be challenging, and never undertaken in a spirit 
of competition. While new sources of local income 
should constantly be sought, over-emphasis on self- 
support may easily detract from the spiritual and 
humanitarian aims of medical work. Medical co- 
operatives and health insurance have proved fruitful 
methods, and should be encouraged. 

In view of their financial and other limitations, the 
indigenous churches stand at present in need of all the 
help the older churches can give in funds and personnel 
for this ministry. 


The Distinctive Contribution of the Ministry of Health 
and Healing 


Medical work of high standard done in the spirit of 
Christ is distinctive, inasmuch as it is an expression of 
His redeeming power. It finds special expression in 
caring for conditions where unusual patience, per- 
severance and hope are called for, such as leprosy, 
tuberculosis and mental disease. It appears in the work 
of nurses, for, in the entire range of medical work, no 
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one comes nearer to the need of the patient. Their lives 
should be a daily Christian witness, spent in the service 
of others. 

For all these forms of service the thorough training of 
workers is fundamental. All who take part in the ministry 
of health and healing should have the best possible 
professional qualifications for the work they are called 
upon to do, and their life and character should express 
the spirit of Christ. In addition, their training for 
religious work should be adequate. The ideal of fellow- 
ship must be kept constantly in mind in their selection 
and training. Churches and missions recognise their 
obligation to train preachers and teachers. ‘They are 
under the same obligation to give adequate training to 
doctors and nurses too. It is not enough that they have 
high medical qualifications. They must be imbued with 
that inner equipment of spirit which springs from a 
living faith in a living Christ. This equipment of the 
spirit, which secular institutions of themselves do 
nothing to provide, needs constantly to be replenished. 
To this, Christian medical and nursing education has 
made a contribution of lasting value in many lands. 
The standard, number and location of Christian medical 
institutions in each area should be determined after 
consultation among Christian forces working in that 
area. In addition it may be necessary to use, in certain 
areas, teachers and others who have been given training 
in first aid. 


The Call to Advance 


There is a clear call to give greater attention to pre- 
ventive medicine. ‘This will mean active sharing in all 
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forms of health and welfare work and health teaching in 
schools. Such work need not be costly. Emphasis 
should not be on the mere dispensing of medicines, but, 
rather, on tracing each disease to its source with a view 
to its elimination. Each Christian hospital should be a 
centre of health, that educates the community it serves. 
Its purpose cannot be considered fulfilled unless its 
influence permeates the community as a whole and is 
manifest in clean streets, a pure water supply, better 
sanitation and cleanly habits. 

Rural areas, where the unmet needs are desperate, lay 
a special obligation on the Christian forces. Health 
service is an indispensable element in any adequate 
scheme of rural reconstruction. There is to-day in many 
_ nations an awakening of health consciousness. Wherever 
there is a church, its members should lead in the endeavour 
to make the health enterprise thoroughly Christian in 
spirit. 

The Christian medical ministry must be fully identified 
with the life and thought of each country. This will 
mean an increased use of the language of the country, 
‘and adoption of such architectural forms as shall be in 
keeping with national heritage and sentiment and shall 
provide adequate setting for modern hospital standards. 
The whole scheme of Christian medical service should 
be adapted to the life of families within and without the 
Church and of the entire community. 

Evangelism is implicit in all Christian medical work, 
but it calls for definite expression by the medical staff 
through the spoken word. But the evangelistic message 
should never be forced upon people unwilling to listen. 
The Christian witness of the hospital will fail unless the 
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entire staff is knit together with equal concern for medical 
service and spiritual ministry. ‘The Church should share 
the responsibility for training special workers to help the 
staff in its religious work. 

In the relationship of religion and health lies an 
imperative call for pioneering. ‘The scope of the hospital’s 
ministry will be enlarged by using specially trained 
members of the staff to enquire as to the economic, 
social, mental and religious background of every patient, 
so that both bodily and spiritual ministration may be 
provided in ways adapted to the special needs of the 
individual, both while in the hospital and after leaving 
it. ‘The hospital would thus become a centre where 
search could be made for ways in which spiritual ministry 
might aid in bringing full health to patients. We have 
scarcely crossed the threshold of such a quest as this. 
We need fuller understanding of the inter-relationship of 
body, mind and spirit. We need continued study and 
development of the contribution that faith and prayer 
and religious practice can make to the maintenance of 
mental and physical health and to the cure of disease. 
We ask the churches and hospitals to undertake together 
in selected centres continued enquiry in this significant 
field. 

If these calls are to be met effectively, co-operative 
action is demanded. Every Christian hospital should be 
part of a correlated health plan, developed in consulta- 
tion with the Christian forces of the area concerned. 
Every effort should be made to foster friendly co-opera- 
tion with local practitioners, and with governments and 
communities that are promoting health programmes. 

Missionary societies can no longer afford to think and 
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plan within denominational boundaries. Fuller co- 
operation must be sought in recruiting candidates and 
in guiding them during training and furlough. More 
serious consideration should be given to the effective 
co-ordination of Christian medical work with other 
forms of Christian work. ‘Through such co-ordination, 
Christian influence begun in the hospital may be con- 
tinued after the patient’s return home. 

There are still areas where medical work provides the 
only effective Christian witness. There are other areas 
where no medical provision exists. Where mass move- 
ments confront the Church, an inescapable obligation 
rests upon the Christian forces to provide a medical 
service that will meet the health needs of these new 
Christian communities and foster within them the ideal 
of unselfish service, which is indispensable in the develop- 
ment of Christian life and character. ‘The churches, 
older and younger, must continue and extend this com- 
passionate ministry of health and healing. 


-NOTES FROM PRELIMINARY PAPERS 


Much attention has been given in several countries, 
and perhaps most of all in India, to the fundamental 
questions which underlie the medical department of the 
Church’s activities in the world. This radical considera- 
tion has been caused partly by the growth of medical 
services in several countries as the State becomes stronger 
and public funds are more fully employed in public 
services. Where missions were once almost alone in 
the provision of medical and nursing help, they now 
find themselves competing with better-staffed and usually 
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better-financed government institutions. ‘This is one 
cause, but not the only one, for the movement all over 
the world to face radically the grounds on which the 
Christian medical mission can be sustained. 

The Christian Medical Association of India some years 
ago issued a statement described by it as the ‘ Basic 
Statement,’ which has been-much discussed and quoted 
in other countries. This statement, as recently revised, 
is as follows : , 

‘It is our conviction that the ministry of healing is an 
integral part of the work of the Christian Church, whose 
mission it is to make known God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Christ affirmed that the works which He did 
testified that the Father had sent Him. His ministry of 
healing was an expressi.n of the compassion and love of 
God toward man and of the worth of man in God’s 
sight. 

‘'The Church, which is the Body of Christ, should 
reveal God also by that ministry of healing which Christ 
taught His disciples and commanded them to carry out 
in order to proclaim that the Kingdom of God is come 
nigh unto man. It is therefore the duty of the Church 
to develop Christian medical work as a natural and vital 
expression of the Spirit of Christ. A return to the 
ministry of healing as an integral part of the work of 
the Church will enrich her spiritual life and make the 
testimony of the Church more powerful and complete 
in revealing God the Father going out in love and com- 
passion to meet human need and suffering.’ 

Dr Frimodt-Modller, the well-known Danish head of 
the famous missionary tuberculosis sanitorium at Arogya- 
varam, South India, in a paper entitled The Integral 
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Place of the Ministry of Healing in the Work of Christ’s 
Church, gives a most valuable analysis of the place of 
healing in the ministry of Christ. We quote a few 
sentences: ‘ Very unfortunately the motives for estab- 
lishing and maintaining medical missions have often been 
those which Jesus did not have when He healed the sick. 
. . . At the end of last century when medical missions 
became an important part of organised missionary 
activities in India, two main motives were given for estab- 
lishing mission hospitals. One was the crying need for 
bringing medical relief to places where no such relief 
existed ; the other was that medical work was an eff- 
cient agent of the whole missionary enterprise. . . . But 
Jesus did not heal simply to bring medical relief to places 
where it did not exist. There were great multitudes of 
sick people in Palestine, and Jesus could have healed all 
by His divine power as we know He could heal at a 
distance. . . . Further, it is quite clear that He did not heal 
to draw attention to Himself or to come into contact with 
people, for He asked those whom He had healed not to 
spread the news. ... Nor did Jesus heal to get an 
opportunity to speak to the sick about belief in Himself. 
When we consider the great number whom He healed, we 
cannot imagine that He could get time or opportunity to 
speak to each one He healed. . . . Jesus did not heal with 
the motive of getting followers, for He knew beforehand 
that only a few of those He healed would become His 
disciples. . . . Before the man born blind was healed 
by Jesus, His disciples asked if the reason for his blind- 
ness was his own or his parents’ sin. Jesus answered 
that it was not sin but ‘‘ that the works of God should 
be made manifest in him.” He added, “I must 
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work the works of Him that sent Me while it is day ; 
the night cometh when no man can work. When I am 
in the world, I am the light of the world... .” The 
answer of Jesus to the messengers of John the Baptist 
can only mean that His healing of the sick did testify 
that He was “ He that cometh.” . . . It is important 
to notice that Jesus only healed when in personal con- 
tact with the sick or their relatives. It was this personal 
contact which revealed the mind of Jesus and the mind 
of the Father with whom He said He was one. . . . The 
disciples record their deep impression of Jesus when He 
saw the multitudes—‘ He had compassion on them and 
healed their sick.” . . . From the few records of what 
Jesus said to those He healed, it is very clear that His 
acts of healing emphasised also in a way that could not 
be misunderstood, the message He brought about God’s 
uncompromising attitude to sin, and at the same time 
about God’s forgiveness. . . . Only when our healing 
is done in this way, in the name of Jesus, can it manifest 
God’s works and something of God’s love towards man.’ 


Among the papers circulated for study in India in 
preparation for the Madras meeting are several bearing 
upon medical work of which one is of peculiar import- 
ance. It is entitled, The Christian Doctrine of God and 
Man, with reference to the Basis of Christian Humanitarian 
Work, showing the Christian attitude to the Body, to Suffer- 
ing and to the Indian Doctrines of Karma, Ahimsa and 
Maya. Dr Oliver, the Secretary of the Christian Medical 
Association of India, writes: ‘One could have wished 
that Schweitzer of Lambaréné might have written on 
this topic. Echoes of his philosophy will be found in 
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this pamphlet. The committee set an Indian back- 
ground—Karma, Ahimsa and Maya, but in so brief a 
treatment these subjects could not be adequately dealt 
with, though they have been touched upon. 

‘This pamphlet represents a development of thought 
which has been evident in several discussions on the 
basis for medical missions—that is, the resting of our 
argument ultimately on the being and nature of God. 
We are not only saying, ‘‘ We do this because Christ 
did it,’ but we are going behind that to see why Christ 
did it. And the reason is the nature of God, the Father, 
the value of man in His sight, and the relationship of 
love between God and man, and man and man. ‘This 
is set forth in the family relationship, where if one, even 
the least, suffers, the others suffer with him and consider 
it their high privilege to serve, even to the giving of life. 

‘The attitude toward suffering is to regard it as an 
intruder in the Kingdom of God, to be opposed and 
combated, taking advantage of the discoveries of science 
and of the spiritual resources available to persons in 
touch with God. 

‘This leads on to a consideration of the relation of 
body and spirit. For the purposes of this life they are 
one and have no existence apart from one another. 
Ministration to physical needs has spiritual effects: 
ministration to spiritual needs has physical effects. 
At the present time there is taking place a rediscovery 
of the therapeutic value of religion. Faith in God is 
curative in its effect. There can be no full health 
without harmony of the whole nature. Of the relation 
of body and spirit it can be said, ‘‘ What God has joined 


together let not man put asunder.” 
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‘ The Hindu doctrines were not given much attention in 
our discussion groups, but every doctor knows that they 
exercise an influence resulting in indifference and inertia 
in regard to suffering, or in an acceptance of suffering 
as the result of fate or Karma. ‘There is a very wide- 
spread belief in the power and influence of evil spirits to 
cause disease, and therefore a great bondage of fear. 

“There is a remarkable misunderstanding of the 
Christian motive for humanitarian service. It is attri- 
buted by the ordinary person to a desire to heap up 
merit to our account. By the more enlightened, such 
as Gandhiji, it is believed to be a desire to proselytise. 
Even the Christian’s own interpretation of his motives 
has sometimes been less than the truth when he has 
described his humanitarian service as a means to an end, 
rather than as the outflowing of the goodness and 
compassion of God.’ 

Dr Oliver herself in another paper emphasises ‘ the 
redemptive nature of deeds of mercy. Where love goes 
out to meet need, God works. I have been interested 
in noting how often it is an action rather than a word 
that “stabs the spirit broad awake.” Years ago edu- 
cation was thought of as a praeparatio evangelica. 
Medical work is indeed that, preparing the way of the 
Lord by breaking down prejudice, making friends and 
opening doors. All this it does, proclaiming “ The 
Kingdom of God has come nigh unto you.” ’ 


Medical Missionary Methods : China 


The study of evangelistic work in China contains the 
results of the study of evangelistic work connected with 
hospitals in China. 
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‘ All reports concur in the opinion that medical work 
has a large and important place in evangelisation. 
However, so far as actual results are concerned, its 
effectiveness for sowing the gospel seed and “ breaking 
ground ”’ is the aspect which has predominated. ‘The 
possibilities for carrying the evangelistic work forward 
to the point of leading men and women to definite 
decision for Christ are also realised, and some en- 
couraging instances are quoted. But the majority of 
those reporting on this subject agree that these possi- 
bilities are not being realised to anything like the extent 
that they should be. 

‘Failure in this respect is generally attributed to 
defective follow-up work, of which more will be related 
below. 

‘Customary Methods Employed. 'The following seem 
to be the customary methods employed in connection 
with evangelism in the hospitals on which reports have 
come to hand : 

1. ‘Preaching to out-patients as they wait for 
treatment. 

2. ‘The conducting of services in the wards. These 
usually consist of morning prayers, at which a hymn is 
sung, prayer offered and some portion of Scripture 
read and expounded. In some hospitals a week-evening 
service is also held in wards. 

3. ‘ Personal talks by the bedside of the patient. 

4. ‘The provision of a Bible and hymn-book and 
other Christian literature for each in-patient. 

5. ‘ The teaching of hymns to in-patients. 

6. ‘Staff meetings of a religious character, such as 
morning or evening prayers daily, and a special service 
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held once a week, usually in the form of a Bible class or 
Christian Endeavour meeting. 

‘The Staff and Evangelistic Work. Practically all the 
hospitals employ evangelists, men and women, for the 
work of evangelisation. 

‘Many complaints are made that the right type of 
man or woman for this work has not yet been secured. 
The preaching to out-patients is commented on as being 
often of a perfunctory or desultory character, although 
there are exceptions. It is recognised that this type of 
work is attended with many difficulties. There is often 
an atmosphere of bustle and noise associated with out- 
patient clinics which militates against composed and 
effective preaching. In the wards there are usually 
some patients who suffer from physical and mental 
apathy, and it is not easy to secure close attention at the 
ward services. 

‘But bedside work, especially when the patient is 
recovering, and is full of fresh hope and gratitude for 
the treatment administered, is frequently reported as 
being well done and bearing results. 

‘It is generally agreed that if the members of the 
medical staff engage in this work of evangelisation results 
are better in proportion than if it is left to the professional 
evangelists only. But with some exception the medical 
staff are more often than not preoccupied with their 
medical and surgical duties, and find little leisure to 
give to this side of things. One hospital reports that with 
the idea of stimulating the medical and nursing staff to 
engage in evangelism, they have ceased to employ a hospital 
chaplain and evangelists, with the result that more of the 
staff are taking an interest in the spiritual work. 
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‘Another hospital reports that the whole staff of 
seventy-five are earnest Christians and witness as oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

‘Yet another reports favourably of the evangelistic 
work done by the wives of the medical staff. 

‘ Evangelistic Work outside the Hospital. ‘There is a 
large consensus of opinion that if actual results in con- 
versions are to accrue from hospital evangelisation, 
much more attention needs to be given to follow-up 
work than has hitherto been the case. The normal time 
the patient stays in hospital is usually not sufficient 
to bring him to definite decision, although there are 
notable exceptions. It is also true that the heart and 
mind of the patient who stays in the hospital for any 
length of time is usually well-prepared ground for 
receiving the gospel seed. 

“As most of the mission hospitals are located in cities, 
it will be well to divide up this section on follow-up 
work into two, the first dealing with ex-patients who 
reside in the city where the hospital is situated, and the 
second with the work in the rural field from which so 
many of the patients come. 


(a) ‘ Follow-up Work in Cities 

‘Follow-up work in cities is less difficult than in the 
country, and there are more hospitals which are doing 
this work in cities than in the rural field. 

‘ Keeping of Records. Needless to say this presupposes 
some kind of systematic keeping of records within the 
hospital, which will be of value to those who engage in 
the follow-up work. It would seem that the keeping of 
the patient’s spiritual record is at least equally important 
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with that of his medical or surgical history. But, whereas 
all hospitals keep records of the latter, by no means all 
give any attention to the former. ‘These records need 
not be elaborate, but they should indicate the patient’s 
general attitude to the gospel message and. give pointers 
as to his progress and the prospect of his being eventually 
won. In addition to recording name, age and address, 
some account of his social and economic status will be 
helpful. ‘The inclusion on hospital staffs of a social- 
welfare worker has been extremely valuable in this 
connection, and has contributed to successful follow-up 
work being done. The actual keeping of these spiritual 
records should be entrusted to one person, who has free 
time to give to them, as accuracy is essential if this is 
not to be merely a wasteful addition to hospital activities 
and budgets. 

‘ Social Service in Evangelism. A few hospitals have 
linked up social service with their evangelism. In one 
instance a special department of religious and social 
service has been organised in connection with the hospital, 
which is regarded as a parish centre of evangelism. 
The chaplain of the hospital is pastor of the parish and 
head of the department. He has a catechist (in this case 
a college graduate) and bible-woman as assistants. ‘They 
have also a beautiful and dignified chapel connected with 
the hospital in which daily worship is conducted on 
Sundays and week-days. All are invited but no com- 
pulsion is exercised in the matter. Another employs a 
nurse and social worker, and several part-time helpers 
doing follow-up work in the city. Another has a social- 
service department with two full-time workers on the 
staff—one foreign and one Chinese—who in addition to 
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general social-service work in the hospital seek to main- 
tain contact with city ex-patients. 


(5) ‘ Follow-up Work in the Rural Field 


‘Where this is attempted at all, it consists usually of 
trying to link the out-going patient with some mission 
or church in his home centre. A few hospitals have 
adopted special means for this work, and these will be 
outlined below. But in the vast majority of cases the 
hospital is dependent on efforts made by people in no 
way related to the hospital but resident in the locality 
from which the patient comes and to which he returns 
after treatment. 

‘ Difficulties in the way of doing this work effectively 
are stated to be: 

1. ‘ The patients come from a widely scattered area. 
The actual distances to be travelled, and the time re- 
quired for even occasional short visits to the ex-patient 
is so great that a very large staff would be required for 
this work. ‘The hospital budgets cannot make provision 
for such an outlay. 

2. ‘ Patients move from one place to another and it 
is difficult to keep track of them for any length of time. 

3. ‘ Even when letters are sent to the pastor or mis- 
sionary who is considered to be nearest to the home of 
the patient the above considerations apply to a certain 
extent. 

4. ‘The work of the missions and churches by no 
means covers the whole country geographically and 
often there is no one really near enough to the home of 
the patient with whom to communicate. 

5. ‘Even where there is a church or worker con- 
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veniently located they do not always show readiness to 
co-operate with the hospital in this follow-up work. 

6. ‘ In some areas there is general suspicion of special 
visitors in villages and unwillingness on the part of 
individuals to be publicly associated in their own places 
with the Christian movement. 

‘ Comparative Failure of Follow-up Work. ‘This look- 
ing to outside agencies to do the follow-up work has 
been attended with little or no success, if the reports 
received are to be taken as any criterion in the matter. 
There are exceptions, but in general it is true that where 
success is reported in connection with this follow-up 
work in the rural field it is attributed usually to special 
efforts made by the medical staff or hospital evangelistic 
staff, who have themselves undertaken the work. 

‘ Hospital Staff engaged in Follow-up Work. Instances 
of this are as follows : | 

1. ‘One hospital in Peking has also two full-time 
nurses and one part-time nurse doing country evangelistic 
work. 

2. ‘A hospital in Wuchow engages both men and 
women for follow-up work in the homes of the patients 
after they leave the hospital. Free clinics are organised 
in one district city and one market town, the evangelistic 
force of the mission co-operating. 

‘They are also opening up some small branch hospitals 
in near-by market towns which are beginning to yield 
satisfactory results in conversions and baptisms. 

3. ‘A hospital in Shantung reports that one of the 
hospital evangelists spent his month’s vacation last year 
in follow-up work and vaccination in the near-by 
villages.” 
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4. “A hospital at Jukao reports that a monthly paper 
is issued by the hospital and sent to the ex-patients 
giving facts about the institution, a meditation on some 
Bible passage having a prominent place in it. 

‘ Need for Co-operation. In conclusion it should be 
noted that many reports emphasise the serious need 
that exists for closer co-operation of the ministerial 
workers with the medicals in making the evangelistic 
work of the hospital more effective.’ 


Problems in Netherlands Indies 


S. C. Graaf van Randwijck, in a report on evangelistic 
work in the Netherlands Indies, has some important 
remarks on medical work : 

‘The medical work of the mission in the Netherlands 
Indies is rather extensive. I mentioned the nearly 70 
doctors of different races who are leading this work. 
They are helped by 71 European nurses (25 of whom are 
midwives), 204 native women nurses (74 of whom are 
midwives), 689 women probationers, 345 men nurses and 
627 men probationers. The average number of patients 
per diem in the mission hospitals of Java is 5327 and 2374 
in the outer provinces. ‘The total number of in-patients 
in the mission hospitals during 1936 is 112,299. In 
the same year 2,438,628 patients have been treated in the 
dispensaries. 

‘The question of the place of the mission hospital in 
the whole of Christian activity is probably as much 
discussed elsewhere as it is here. Some say the hospital 
as a branch of missionary activity is subordinated to the 
main missionary task—the preaching of the Gospel. 
Others say it is in itself a way of preaching the Gospel 
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by deeds. The first theory sometimes has to meet the 
reproach that in this way the weak condition of the 
patients is abused to enforce something upon them 
which they do not desire. The second theory cannot 
sufficiently explain why the mission will never be content 
with non-Christian doctors and nurses even if they are 
completely devoted to their work. ‘This theory also 
forgets that only Christ Himself could preach by His 
healings, because His healings were manifestations of 
the grace and the kingdom of God. It seems to me 
that the only sound theory is to see the doctors’ and 
the missionaries’ work as being one in God only, who 
ordered the one to preach and the other to heal for 
Christ’s sake. 

‘The question of the nature of the medical mission is 
especially important in view of the challenge of govern- 
ment medical activity. It may safely be said that medical 
missions have been in many ways examples to govern- 
ment medical work. ‘They have been extending con- 
tinuously and it would probably be possible to extend 
the work of the medical missions still further. The 
difficulty is, however, whether we can secure the neces- 
sary Christian personnel. It will be a difficult thing 
for the missions to know how far they can go without 
giving up their distinctly Christian character. There is 
in the medical work a danger of self-extension according 
to medical and organisational laws only. 

“On the other hand, it may be safely said that the 
medical missions are of first-rate importance for the 
contact of the mission with the native population. It 
is a fact that mission hospitals know how to inspire con- 
fidence. Articles of appreciation of mission hospitals 
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sometimes appear in non-Christian native papers. Even 
very convinced Muslims often prefer the mission hospital 
to the government hospital. The following is a typical 
example: In 1927 the mission in East Java opened a 
hospital at Malang under the leadership of a missionary 
doctor well-known by the Javanese. The Government 
advised us not to start this work, for the government 
hospital in the same town had an average of only about 
120 in-patients per diem, and these patients were all 
more or less forced to stay (prostitutes, victims of street 
accidents, etc.). So, the Government concluded, there 
was evidently no need for medical care among the 
Javanese. A year after the mission hospital had been 
opened there was an average of about 170 free (non- 
compulsory) in-patients per diem, and now (the govern- 
ment hospital has since been turned over to the missions 
for reasons of economy) the average is as high as 550. 
The Javanese have proved their appreciation of medical 
treatment by those who really cared for their needs, 
who spoke their language, etc. The Muslim who disturbs 
peace and order out of antipathy against the mission 
hospitals only exists in the imagination of some civil 
service officials. 

‘Experiences like these are reported from everywhere. 
The first medical missionary in Central Java (Reformed 
Churches) was called by the Javanese “‘ the doctor who 
helps.”” Many a Christian had the first contact with 
Christianity in a mission hospital. The evangelistic 
methods followed in the mission hospitals are different. 
It may be said in general, however, that there is nowhere 
anything like spiritual compulsion. 

‘In many hospitals there are one or more native 
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evangelists who try to get into contact with patients and 
former patients who returned to their village. In West 
Java several Native men nurses are fully trained evan- 
gelists. (They got their training as nurses after they 
had passed their examination as evangelists and at their 
own request. ‘They feared not to have any contact 
with their own people if they were evangelists only !) 
These people are, of course, specially qualified to visit 
former patients. Sometimes Muslim former patients of 
the mission hospitals are prepared to have evangelisation 
meetings arranged in their houses. 

“One of our best medical missionaries writes that the 
European staff has still to make more use of the possibili- 
ties which the contact with patients provides: a sick 
man is a member of a healthy family and the doctor may 
get into the intimacy of Native family life as hardly 
anybody else will succeed in doing. Especially the higher 
class of Native society will be more accessible to him 
than to the Native nurses. In all these contacts he will 
have to be a messenger of Jesus Christ. A thorough 
knowledge of the language, the religion and the customs 
of the people is therefore essential for the medical 
missionary. 

‘'The same medical missionary points out that much 
more time and special attention ought to be devoted to 
the direction and training of the native hospital staff for 
their missionary task. 

‘It may be said on the whole that small hospitals 
provide more opportunities for the missionary side of the 
work as opposed to the purely medical side. In the 
densely populated island of Java it is, however, very 
dificult to keep a missionary hospital small! The 
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missionary value of dispensaries is not great. The 
possibilities for direct evangelism mentioned above have 
not yet been sufficiently made use of; the evangelistic 
value of the medical missionary work in the Netherlands 
Indies mainly consists in the indirect influence (the taking 
away of barriers). ‘The medical missions are generally 
appreciated : this appreciation provides the ground for 
a real confrontation of the Mohammedan with the 
Gospel. In a Mohammedan country the great difficulty 
is not that the mission’s message is not accepted but 
that it is not listened to! Many experienced workers 
both Native and European, have seen very important 
fruits of the medical mission in this respect. 

“As an example of the sometimes very small direct 
influence of the medical missions I mention the fact 
that since 1922 no Mohammedan patient of the big 
mission hospital at Bandoeng (350 beds) has been baptised. 
A Christian community of seventy souls has grown up, 
however, in connection with a small auxiliary hospital 
depending from the Bandoeng main hospital. On the 
other hand, a missionary from Djokjakarta (the biggest 
centre of medical missions in Java) reports that, according 
to his experience about half of the conversions to Chris- 
tianity are due to the influence of medical missions.’ 


Arabia 


Most of what has been quoted above comes from 
countries where work is well organised. ‘There are 
large churches and the medical branch is intimately 
associated with educational as well as evangelistic work. 
We conclude this chapter by a quotation from Dr Paul 
Harrison, the well-known medical missionary in Arabia, 
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whose experience is of fields wholly different from 
those hitherto dealt with. Dr Harrison speaking of the 
medical missionary as an evangelist, says : 

‘ Arabia has been a difficult field. From the beginning 
we have used medical missionaries, and have regarded 
our medical work as part of the evangelistic enterprise. 
Every effort has been made to give the people of Arabia 
first-class medical service, and through that service to 
make men disciples of Christ. The experiences of fifty 
years seem to teach certain lessons. 

‘Few things are more indispensable than a robust 
sense of failure which refuses to take comfort in anything 
short of real discipleship. We are tempted to imagine 
that neatly mending 300 hernias in the course of the 
year, will bring in the Kingdom. We need to hang on 
in faith and determination until God releases His power 
and sets up His Kingdom in men’s hearts. When that 
has happened, even in ever so few cases, we have suc- 
ceeded. Until that has happened, we have failed. It is 
easy to fall back on humanitarian service well done, and 
equally easy to fall back on a message vigorously pro- 
claimed. God wants us to insist that we have failed, 
and He with us, until men have become disciples. 

‘'There are many sorts of men and women in this 
world. God speaks to their hearts in different ways. 
We have seen men, a very few of them, whose hearts 
God had so prepared that the merest contact with the 
message about Christ, was sufficient to bring them into 
a deep and permanent Christian experience. 

‘Another of our finest Christians departed from the 
path of earnest Mohammedanism to follow Christ with 
all his heart, after a session of genuine sharing. In that 
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hour he saw Christ as years of evangelistic preaching 
had not revealed Him. His knowledge had long since 
been adequate. What he needed was a vision of Christ 
to melt down his hard refusal. 

‘ We have seen men and women repenting of dreadful 
outbreaking sin, returning to God as prodigals, accepted 
just as they are. ‘“‘ The Kingdom of God suffereth 
violence,” in Arabia, ‘‘and men of violence take it by 
force.”’ The elder brother lives in Arabia too, and is 
extremely dubious about these muddy new arrivals. 

‘ We try to introduce Christ to our patients, and in our 
experience this has been welcomed. ‘Trips into the 
inland territories offer a very wide opportunity for the 
superficial sowing of the seed. Most of it falls by the 
wayside, but not all. Sometimes it falls on the good 
ground and brings forth fruit right away. Regular 
attenders at the dispensaries afford a much better field, 
and some of them come to understand the gospel message 
surprisingly well. 

‘Our in-patients are our best field for a careful, 
planned, presentation of Christ’s message. He becomes 
visible to some of these men, and a few leave with real 
faith in their hearts. But our greatest results have come 
from the hospital staff. There is no test of a medical 
missionary’s radiance so severe as his life with his sub- 
ordinate staff. If his operating assistant and his ward 
dresser and his sweeper see him as a radiant and con- 
tagious Christian, he is a genuine candidate for the 
degree ‘“‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.” ‘The 
hospitals have made several contributions to the member- 
ship of the tiny Church of Christ in Arabia. These men 
have all come from our hospital staffs. 
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“And we have learned that the human wisdom and 
earnestness and spiritual penetration that we are able to 
put into this work is not the deciding factor. We have 
seen men make a promising beginning in the life of 
faith, and go to utter wreck. We have seen others, no 
more promising, built-up and strengthened by opposition 
and temptation into pillars in the temple of our God. 
We have seen closed doors open when the finger of God 
touched them, and we have seen open doors close even 
though human fingers did their best to prevent it. 

‘The determining factor, as between failure and success, 
is the amount of divine power that God finds Himself 
able to release into a given situation. God is not usually 
triumphant in Arabia. Most of the time sin is victorious. 
But God has been able to put His power into some of 
these lives and some of these situations, and in His power 
the work goes steadily forward. 

‘Several convictions have grown up on this founda- 
tion. We pray for a man twice, and talk with him once. 
Indeed, sometimes we pray for him twenty times, and 
then do not talk with him at all. We listen for God’s 
special guidance, when we have an address to give, and 
almost more carefully still when we have an individual 
to interview. We try hard to make the words of our 
mouths and the meditations of our hearts acceptable to 
God, who then may be able to use them as the vehicle 
for His power, so that things can begin to happen ’ 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE INDIGENOUS MINISTRY OF THE 
CHURCH, BOTH ORDAINED AND LAY 


Findings of Section VIII at the Tambaram Meeting 
uses Church is the Body of Christ. In all its work 


of ministering, whether priestly, pastoral or pro- 
phetic, it is animated by the life of the risen and ascended 
Christ, who is at once the great High Priest, the Chief 
Shepherd of souls, and the eternal Word of God. ‘This 
ministry is committed to us as a function of the whole 
body of Christ and cannot therefore be claimed ex- 
clusively by individuals or by one order within the 
Church. Nevertheless from the time of the Apostles 
there have been special orders and ministries in the 
Church, given by God, for the perfecting of the saints, 
unto the work of ministering, unto the building up of 
the body of Christ. 

We believe that it is the will of Christ for His Church 
that there should be within it a regular ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments. Experience seems to show that 
churches rarely flourish or propagate themselves widely 
without the strength given by a specialised ministry. 
There are Christian groups which repudiate the idea of 
any ministry except that universal ministry which is 
committed by the Holy Spirit to all believers. From the 


evidence before us, it appears that these groups tend to 
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fall into one of three classes—those which, while rejecting 
the ministry in idea develop within themselves an educated 
leadership, those which remain small and unprogressive, 
and those which through lack of skilled and: able teach- 
ing of the Word, develop theological eccentricities and 
become a prey to various forms of imperfectly Christian 
teaching. The work of the ministry is of special im- 
portance in the younger churches, which live in the 
midst of great non-Christian populations. 

The ordained minister is the accredited teacher of the 
faith, rightly dividing the word of truth to the congrega- 
tion; he is the leader in worship, the minister of the 
sacraments, the shepherd knowing the sheep of God’s 
flock by name and caring individually for their needs, 
the wise steward directing the affairs of the Church 
according to the wisdom which God gives. He is 
the leader of the Church in its relation to the com- 
munity, inspiring Christians to bear witness to the 
Gospel and to render every kind of Christian service. 
He is the representative to the congregation of the 
ecumenical character of the church in which it is a 
part. 

Ministry is constituted only by the call of God, 
recognised by the choice, approval and commission of 
the Church. More important than gifts of leadership 
and intellect are personal knowledge of God through 
Christ, and whole-hearted dedication to His service. 
This is pre-supposed in everything that follows. 

The word ‘ minister ’ is used hereafter in this report as 
meaning those who have received ordination in their 
respective churches. 
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Present Situations and Needs 


Almost all the younger churches are dissatisfied with 
the present system of training for the ministry and with 
its results. In many reports, received from different 
parts of the world, it is stated that there are ministers of 
a poor standard of education who are unable to win the 
respect of the laity and to lead the churches, that some 
_ are out of touch with the realities of life and the needs 
of their people, and are not distinguished by zeal for 
Christian service in the community. From every field 
has come the conviction that a highly trained ministry 
is necessary for the well-being of the Church. 

We learn, at the same time, that in many areas the 
_ churches are unable to bear the whole financial burden 
of such a ministry. Because of financial stringency, in 
some places aggressive evangelistic work has almost 
ceased ; in others the number of ministers has been 
reduced, with the result that many churches are uncared 
for and the spiritual needs of the people are not met ; 
in yet others, men of limited education, who have had 
little or no theological training, have been hurriedly 
ordained. In our judgment, when any of these courses 
has been followed, great harm has been done to the 
Church. Experiments have been made in the appoint- 
ment of ministers who spend part of their time and earn 
part of their income in other than ministerial work. 
There are situations in which this system works well ; 
but it is our conviction that it is generally undesirable, 
and that the ordained minister cannot do all the work to 
which he is called unless his whole time and strength 
are devoted to it. A more hopeful measure is the 
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grouping of a number of churches under one well-qualified 
pastor. ‘This has been carried out with advantage, 
where circuits have not been made too large, and where 
adequate lay help has been available. 

The younger churches must have a highly trained and 
efficient ministry. Many of them cannot yet support 
such a ministry unaided. In this situation, we think it 
fitting that the burden should be shared by the older and 
younger churches, and the younger churches should be 
willing to receive help from the older for the provision 
and maintenance of a highly trained ministry on the 
following conditions: (1) that the necessity of steady 
progress towards financial independence is kept before 
the churches, (2) that subventions are not paid direct 
to any individual minister or congregation, but only to 
the central fund of an indigenous church, (3) that the 
freedom of action of a younger church is not prejudiced 
by the receiving of financial aid. 


Recruiting 


The effectiveness of the ministry depends upon the 
quality and number of its recruits. In many countries 
it is difficult to secure a supply of gifted and consecrated 
candidates. Much depends upon the spiritual level of 
the life of the Church. A call to prayer is needed 
throughout the Church that God will raise up among 
His people prophets and priests in every generation. 

In recruiting for the ministry, the church must look 
to a variety of sources : | 

(a) to the home. ‘The devotion and example of parents, 
and the family altar where life is daily re-dedicated to 

1 The Economic Basis of the Church, Volume V of this series. 
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God are influences which have an enduring effect on 
the mind and heart of the young. 

(b) to the Christian school and college, which have a 
special responsibility to keep before the minds of their 
students, at the age at which decisions are naturally made, 
the call of God to Christian service. 

(c) to the church, where the pastor by his teaching and 
example sets the standard by which the ministry in his 
community is judged. He must challenge youth to a life 
of dedication, and reveal in his own ministry the greatness 
of the task to which he calls them. 

(d) to personal appeals, by which the claims and glory 
of the Christian ministry are brought home to individuals. 

But inspiration given through men is in itself ineffective, 
unless it mediates a clear sense of divine call and of the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. 

Among the obstacles which prevent the youth of the 
church from entering the ministry are—a low level of 
spiritual vision and devotion in the Church, unworthy 
conceptions of the ministerial task, family obligations, 
inadequate financial support, doctrinal difficulties, de- 
nominational differences, lack of opportunities for service 
in the Church. Such obstacles can be overcome only 
when the conviction of God’s call is clear and strong. 
Sacrifice is involved in all effective service ; but it must 
not be forgotten that the minister of Christ cannot worthily 
fulfil his calling unless sufficient provision is made for 
his needs. 


Theological Training 


In most countries there is need for three types of 
theological training, which may or may not be given 
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in distinct institutions. In institutional terms, this 
means : 

(1) Bible Schools for the training of full-time unordained 
workers in the Church. 

(2) Theological Schools for the training of the ordinary 
pastoral ministry. . 

(3) Theological Colleges for more advanced training. 

It is to be noted that in some countries and churches, 
women are admitted to the ordained ministry, and all 
three grades of training are open to men and women 
without distinction. 

The one essential which binds all these types of training 
together is a sound tradition of biblical study and inter- 
pretation, and here the three should be in close relation- 
ship. The three types of ministry for which the training 
is given may be compared to the first-aid worker, the 
general practitioner and the specialist in the medical 
profession. ‘They should be held in equal honour in the 
Church, for all are equally necessary. It is desirable that 
all three types should be available in all the main countries 
of the world. 

There are still higher levels of theological study and 
training which are not at present to be found in any of 
the countries of Asia, Africa or Latin America. Some 
churches have found it of great value to send mature 
and carefully chosen students to take courses of advanced 
theological study in Europe and America. We believe 
that this is desirable, and should be done where it is 
possible, but that such students should be sent only after 
taking a theological course in their own countries, and to 
do only post-graduate work in the West. In this matter 
the older churches can be of great service to the younger. 
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We have devoted special attention to the work of the 
Theological School, in which the great majority of ministers 
will be trained. In our judgment, conditions of entrance 
should include : 

(1) general education at least up to the standard of 
entrance to a university ; 

(2) recommendation of the candidate’s local and 
regional church ; 

(3) one or two years’ practical work in association 
with an experienced minister (this has been found very 
valuable in testing the vocation of those who feel them- 
selves called to the ministry) ; 

(4) age above 21 years ; 

(5) teachers’ training, where the conditions in the 
country permit ; 

The period of training should be at least three, where 
possible four or five years. 

We recommend the following type of curriculum : 

The vernacular should be the medium of instruction. 
Even in countries where for any reason it is desirable 
that some subjects should be taught in another 
language, the vernacular should be the main medium. 
It is specially necessary that students should constantly 
read and study the Bible in the vernacular, and that 
they should learn to speak and write their own language 
correctly, idiomatically, freely and effectively, in both 
its literary and colloquial form. A secondary language 
such as English or German may be taught and used, 
in order to give the students access to the world’s theo- 
logical literature. 


1 It is obvious that, if the students are drawn from several language 
areas, one common language will have to be adopted. 
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The study work of the school should include : first, 
a thorough knowledge of the Bible, both general and 
special. New Testament Greek may be taught if it 
will not make the curriculum too burdensome ; next, 
systematic theology and the history of the Christian 
Church, its expansion, its institutions, its thought, its 
worship, all with special reference to the students’ 
country. Further, the students should be well grounded 
in the history, civilisation and religions of their own 
country, though it is not necessary to repeat what they 
have already learnt in their general education. 

A most important part of the curriculum is practical 
theology. Under this term is meant here (1) the nourish- 
ment of the life of worship in the individual student, 
with habits of personal devotion and discipline. On this 
too great stress cannot be laid. (2) The application of 
the Christian faith to all types of individual and corporate 
living. On this subject there is the greatest need for 
imaginative yet carefully tested experiment and teaching. 
The students must become acquainted with the urgent 
problems of both city and village life. In particular, we 
urge that training for rural work be made part of the 
curriculum as soon as possible. In this connection, we 
would commend to the serious study of all churches 
the rural training given in the Nanking Theological 
Seminary. (3) Training in preaching, religious educa- 
tion, evangelism, conduct of worship and the cure of 
souls. If possible, students should be associated with 
the regular minister of a congregation in his work. 
Indigenous music and singing should be taught as part 
of the regular course. (4) Where there are women 
students who are not in training for the ordained 
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ministry special courses suited to their needs should be 
provided. 

As regards the third type of training, the Theological 
College, it may suffice to indicate a few important con- 
siderations : 

(1) The standard required for admission should be 
distinctly higher than that of the theological school, and 
should ensure that the students will be able to profit 
by advanced theological teaching. 

(2) The language of instruction should be that of the 
universities and not the vernacular, if these are different. 

(3) The range of studies should be wider, including 
the original languages of the Bible, and such cultural 
subjects as have not been sufficiently included in the 
previous training of the students. 

(4) Opportunities should be given for advanced study, 
specialisation and research. 

As regards the location of theological institutions, it 
may be said that the Theological School must primarily 
be in close contact with the life of the Church, though 
it may be a help if in addition it can be in contact with 
a university. The Theological College should be in 
contact with a university, yet it is imperative that it 
should not be divorced from the life of the Church. 

For many of the problems of theological education, 
the corporate unity of the Church is the only solution. 
One of the difficulties by which we are faced is the large 
number of small, isolated and ill-staffed institutions, in 
which the standard of work is inevitably low. It is our 


1Tt may be added that there are whole-time lay workers in the 
Church, such as Y.M.C.A. secretaries, for whose training arrange- 
ments may be suitably made in theological schools and colleges. 
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firm conviction that in almost every case theological 
training should not be attempted except on a co-operative 
basis, with a number of churches participating. In 
certain small language areas, this may be impossible. 
Where churches desire to maintain a special tradition 
of doctrine or devotional life, we commend the plan 
which has been successfully adopted at Fort Hare 
College in South Africa and in Canton, South China, 
where a single college with a single faculty is composed 
of a number of separate hostels founded and maintained 
by the different churches. We urge that the churches 
should take immediate steps to amalgamate weak and 
unsatisfactory institutions, and aim at having a few 
really strong colleges and schools. Although the main 
financial burden of this work may for many years fall on 
the sending churches, it is of vital importance that in all 
theological institutions control should progressively pass 
to the churches in the field. 


Voluntary Lay Service 


The call of Christ for service in the world comes to 
all Christians. It arises directly from the true conception 
of the nature of the Church and of its task in the world. 
Membership in it should for each and all entail the respon- 
sibility of sharing in the Church’s Christ-like ministry. 

In the vast rural fields of Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
with their low economic level and scarcity of paid 
Christian workers, the only hope for the firm planting 
and growth of the Church in village communities is the 
recognition of the immense possibilities in the develop- 
ment of voluntary lay service. ‘This means that the 
enlistment, training and supervision of lay volunteers 
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must become the very centre of the Church’s programme 
not only for the churches so fortunate as to have their 
own paid leaders, but still more for the greater number 
of village church fellowships which receive only occa- 
sional visits from a full-time Christian worker. 

There will be different forms of service to be under- 
taken by rural and by city churches, by men and women, 
by young people and adults, and by individuals of various 
gifts. We have not space to give an exhaustive list, but 
would mention here by way of example, conducting 
neighbourhood prayer meetings, leading public worship 
in the local church, bringing the Gospel to the non- 
Christians, teaching in Sunday schools and in young 
people’s or inquirers’ classes, helping illiterates to learn 
to read and write, and taking part in campaigns for 
public health and hygiene. All are important, but all 
must flow from the living source of personal Christian 
experience, all must be grounded in an understanding 
of the Scriptures, and all must be constantly re-adapted 
to changing conditions and needs. 

The prevailing method in lay training is the short 
term institute, ranging from ten days to five or six weeks. 
Experience has taught us that every precaution must be 
taken to prevent volunteers imagining that this training 
will be an avenue to paid service in the Church. While 
this and other methods should be further developed, we 
believe that the whole-hearted and intelligent co-opera- 
tion of the minister in the parish in the training and 
continual guidance and supervision of volunteer workers 
is indispensable. For this reason, we urge all theological 
schools and colleges to bring home constantly to their 
students the importance of the minister’s work as a 
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trainer of lay volunteers, and to give them the training 
which will fit them to carry out this task. 


Post-Ordination Training 


The minister’s training should not end with his 
graduation and ordination. Unless theological training 
leaves students with a desire for further studies in fields 
of their own choosing, it may be said to have failed. 
Such studies will develop the habit of systematic thought 
without which the Gospel cannot be effectively presented 
to educated people. They will keep the minister in vital 
touch with the world in which he lives, and will render 
him alert to and sympathetic with human needs. For 
many kinds of responsibility the minister may find himself 
still in need of special training. 

1. Some churches have found that an effective method 
of training young ministers after ordination is to send 
them not to take independent charge of a parish but to 
serve for some years as assistants under the guidance of 
experienced men. 

2. It is desirable that regional training schools or 
‘refresher courses’ for the clergy should be regularly 
held. ‘This is a form of extension work which can be 
well undertaken by the theological-colleges or schools. 

3. Visits from distinguished scholars of the older 
churches have been found stimulating and helpful to 
missionaries and ministers of all types. 

4. Much help can be given by the planning of regular 
courses of private study for ministers, and the organisa- 
tion of circulating libraries. 

5. One of the worst enemies of the minister is spiritual 
loneliness. We would urge that all bishops, superin- 
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tendents and others who have charge of large areas 
should regard it as a prime responsibility to visit as often 
as possible every minister under their care for spiritual 
fellowship and consultation about the problems of his work. 

6. The devotional life of the minister needs to be 
nurtured not only in the solitude of his own experience, 
but in retreats where he may be strengthened by the 
fellowship of other ministers. 

We have received the impression that not very much 
is being done in this important field and that the pro- 
grammes of most churches might in this respect be 
greatly strengthened. 


Conclusion 


It is our conviction that the present condition of 
theological education is one of the greatest weaknesses in 
the whole Christian enterprise, and that no great improve- 
ment can be expected until churches and mission boards 
pay far greater attention to this work, particularly to the 
need for co-operative and united effort, and contribute 
more largely in funds and in personnel in order that it 
may be effectively carried out. 

In writing this report, we have used all the material 
submitted to us, but we are conscious that it has been 
prepared on the basis of very inadequate information. 
We think that the time has come for a much more thorough 
investigation and survey of this field than has as yet been 
carried out. Valiant experiments are being made, and 
new methods are being tried in different countries. 
But these enterprises are for the most part isolated, and 
there is hardly any exchange of experience and ideas 
between the different areas. 
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We therefore instruct the Committee of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to take action in this matter, 
in consultation with the churches, and that a commission 
be appointed as soon as possible to arrange for the 
preparation of detailed studies of the situation, where 
these have not already been made, to visit the main 
centres of theological education, and to work out a 
policy and programme for the training of the ministry 
in the younger churches. 


NOTES FROM PRELIMINARY PAPERS 
Japan 


The following points should be mentioned as belonging 
to the general background in Japan out of which the need 
for a Christian ministry arises. 

1. The high standard of literacy among the Japanese 
people. As a result of the system of compulsory educa- 
tion—which up to date has been six years of primary 
school education and is now being increased to the 
equivalent of ten or twelve years—Japan has the highest 
standard of literacy among the nations of the world. 
Official statistics give the figure as 99-7 per cent among all 
persons registered as citizens. Newspapers are in 
practically every home. Books and magazines are found 
almost universally. This means that the Christian 
minister must be well trained, requiring a minimum of 
eleven years of primary and secondary education before 
matriculation into theological seminary. Many have 
college or university standard as their aim, though no 
theological school makes university graduation an absolute 
requisite before entering. 
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2. The second factor to be considered is the fact that 
Christianity in Japan is very largely, in fact almost 
exclusively, an urban movement. Village or country 
work is still almost untouched. ‘The reason for this is 
the fact that the people in the cities, particularly the 
professional and commercial classes, are less bound by 
family tradition than the people of the country. The 
family unit in Japan is a very large one, including a 
number of relatives. For an individual to break with this 
family group is a most difficult undertaking, especially 
when one is living near the family home. Those in the 
cities have often broken their connection more or less 
with the home in the country and are free to follow their 
own desires. ‘Teachers, officials, commercial employees 
and professional men perhaps make up the bulk of the 
church membership in most town and city churches. 
For such a congregation a well-trained minister is 
essential. He must be able to speak to his congregation 
in terms of their own thinking, and meet convincingly 
the currents of thought which come flowing in through 
books and magazines into the homes of his parishioners, 
so that they may not stray from the faith. 

3. A third factor is the comparative smallness of the 
average church in Japan. Outside the few large churches 
in the great cities, the ordinary congregation in most 
towns and cities would probably be under a hundred, 
with many much smaller still. One cannot help wondering 
if the feudal tradition, which lies in the very close back- 
ground of present Japanese history, is not the explanation 
of this fact. However that may be, the churches are small 
and for the most part struggling to support the minister, 
and raise the necessary central funds of their denomination. 
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4. The tradition that the religionist is fundamentally 
a teacher has arisen in the Christian church partly 
because of the high place given to education in Japan, 
and partly as a reaction against the priestly emphasis in 
Buddhism. ‘This emphasis upon the teaching of the 
minister, and the fact that in most towns and cities he 
is surrounded by an unsympathetic and non-Christian 
environment, make pastoral work especially difficult. It 
also greatly discourages any efforts to take an active part 
in community social work, which, by common consent, 
is supposed to be the task of government representatives 
or influential citizens. . 

To sum up: The local church unit in Japan is for the 
most part an educated church, an urban church, a small 
church, and a church where the emphasis is placed upon 
the preaching and teaching functions, and only second- 
arily, though increasingly, upon pastoral work ; but with 
little emphasis on, and usually little opportunity for, 
community social service. 


Recruiting 

The problem of recruiting men for the ministry is one 
of quality rather than of numbers. Most churches have 
found little difficulty in recent years in securing an 
adequate number of recruits. ‘There has been a constant 
effort however to improve the quality of those who are 
accepted as candidates for theological training. 

The early leaders of the Christian movement were in 
many cases men of outstanding ability, some of them 
belonging to very good families. One need only refer 
to the groups of young Christian leaders which arose in 
Kumamoto, Hirosaki and other cities during the early 
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days after the restoration. In more recent times, however, 
the quality has fallen much lower. ‘Twenty or twenty-five 
years ago it seemed necessary to use some men of distinctly 
inferior training and ability. Since that time, however, 
there has been a steady rise in both quality and training. 
In one school, the evangelists’ training course (a three- 
year course in which less than the eleven years of 
preliminary training was accepted for entrance) has been 
given up, and all students must now be middle-school 
graduates and spend five years in specialised theological 
work. 

The effect of this long and somewhat expensive 
training on the problem of recruiting has been great. 
On the one hand it has kept away men of inferior prepara- 
tion or forced them to secure a better secondary education 
before applying. On the other hand it has kept away 
many fine men who were unable to face the ordeal of a 
long training and a poorly paid life work at the end. The 
greatest difficulties in securing recruits for the Christian 
ministry in Japan are probably : 

First, and most important, the lack of a spiritual vision 
on the part of the individual himself, or a failure on the 
part of the pastor to challenge sufficiently the young men 
in his congregation to life service in the Christian 
ministry. 

Second, a loss of interest and confidence in the 
Christian movement as a solution of Japan’s needs. The 
first impact of western civilisation upon Japan gave 
Christianity a great impetus which it has since lost. 
Many consider that it has failed in the West, and do not 
take it seriously. 


Third, the low salaries paid, compared with those 
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received in other forms of life work, with the same 
educational requirements. Parents sacrifice to give their 
sons an education, hoping to receive some assistance 
from their children in their old age. The Christian 
ministry holds out little hope of a sufficient income to 
make possible this assistance. 

In spite of these hindrances, however, there is an 
increasingly large number of young men each year who 
have seen the vision of a life service for Christ and have 
dedicated their lives to His Church. The churches form 
the best recruiting ground—which is as it should be. 
The Christian schools come a poor second. 


Training 

In most schools the theological training course lasts 
for five or six years. ‘Theological curricula are based 
to a large extent upon those of the West. Up to date 
little effort has been made to reorganise these courses 
with a view to making them better adapted to the tradition 
and life of the people. If I were to suggest certain points 
at which changes might be made, the following would 
come to mind : 

1. More practical work during theological training, 
either by lengthening the summer vacation to give 
opportunity for field work, or allowing for a year or two 
of practical work in the midst of the course, or the 
creating of better opportunities for refresher courses. 

2. Better training along practical lines such as the 
keeping of accounts, social service methods, rural work, 
work with other students, etc. 

3. Better training in the technique of helping people 
with their practical problems. We cannot expect every 
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pastor to be a trained psycho-analyst, but each pastor 
should be able to meet practical needs with sound advice 
and spiritual comfort, and if further specialised help is 
needed, to recommend his parishioners to secure It. 

4. A re-planning of the theological curricula, putting 
more emphasis on: 

(a) Japanese thought and background with reference 
to Christianity. The present courses are too much a 
duplication of western courses with an entirely different 
cultural background. 

(6) ‘The use of more modern pedagogical methods. 
The lecture method is still very largely used, in which 
the student is likely to do the minimum of thinking for 
himself. 

(c) Better unification of courses, with introductory 
material in the first year, and consolidating courses in 
the last year, courses are usually more or less haphazard 
and too little attention is paid to their relation to one 
another. 

5. More emphasis needs to be placed upon the use of 
laymen in the work of the church. The great unfinished 
task of evangelism is not being done and cannot be done 
with the present organisation, reckoning on one pastor to 
one church. Of Japan’s twelve thousand villages only 
about two hundred are now being reached. A much 
larger use of lay help would open up the possibility of 
reaching many areas not now being touched. The use 
of both men and women in this larger task of evangelism 
needs to be greatly stressed. Courses and institutes for 
the training of lay workers are needed. A beginning has 
been made in the Peasants’ Gospel School, in which Dr 
Kagawa has been very active. Institutes have also been 
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held for the training of city lay workers. However, this 
is merely a beginning and much more remains to be 
done. 

The scale of salaries in the ministry is, as already 
suggested, much lower on the average than that in pro- 
fessional or commercial life for men of the same training. 
This has resulted in a tendency for the better equipped 
men to go into school or administrative positions in the 
church, as is the case in other countries. ‘Those men, 
however, who have remained in the pastorate and have 
worked for a number of years in one town or city, have 
usually reached a place of very real influence and respect 
in their community. Years of service and devotion to 
the broader interests of the Kingdom of God, constitute 
the price that must be paid for such a position. Failure 
either in intellectual leadership or spiritual devotion 
usually results in the loss of the more intelligent members 
from the church. There are probably tens of thousands 
of Japan’s intelligentsia who are to-day outside the church, 
not because of disloyalty to the principles of Jesus 
Christ, but because they have not found the leadership 
they sought within the church. 

The two great problems in Japan then appear to be: 

(a) How to hold those already in the church, or com- 
mitted to the Christian way of life, and to supply a 
challenge both to their intellects and hearts that will 
make them a part of the working force of the Kingdom 
of God. 

(5) How to train and inspire the rank and file of 
the church members to undertake responsibility for the 
unfinished task of carrying the Gospel to the unreached 
masses. 
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Korea 


The early spread of Christianity in Korea was mainly 
due to voluntary, individual preaching. The better 
educated and more talented of these men who showed zeal 
in preaching to others were usually first chosen to be 
leaders of groups and then promoted to be helpers of 
missionaries in caring for circuits of from five to ten 
churches or groups, on salaries paid by the groups they 
supervised. It was largely for the purpose of training 
these helpers and local group leaders that the wide use of 
Bible Institutes was adopted. But the Bible study these 
men had to accomplish in order to preach several times 
a week was better than any school, and made them self- 
taught church workers. Also the winter Bible classes in 
practically all churches have, through the years, been 
inspiring experiences as well as useful training for 
hundreds of lay-workers. With a broad foundation of 
Chinese culture and with intensified study of the Bible, 
many soon showed remarkable ability as preachers. 
They had, first of all, spiritual power and accurate 
knowledge of the scriptures. Some of them became 
great soul-winners. Numbers of them showed marked 
talent as platform speakers, able to sway very large 
audiences. All this was the spontaneous development of 
leaders right out of the necessities of the care of the 
growing church. 

It was not until 1901 that serious theological training 
was begun by the Presbyterians. At first a few of the most 
prominent lay workers were allowed to drop their church 
work for three months a year to gather in Pyengyang for 
theological study. Volunteers were appointed to care 
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for their churches during their absence. The churches 
continued to pay these ministerial students salaries while 
they were absent at the seminary. Even to-day this 
custom prevails, a helper-evangelist who is.taken under 
the care of the presbytery as a student for the ministry 
gets his salary continued by his church while he studies. 
Thus the churches have paid the expenses of the training 
of most of their own pastors up to the present time. 
Working part-time with the missionaries as_ lay 
evangelistic helpers and studying part-time in the 
seminary, these men have had rich ministerial experience 
before they graduated from the theological school. 

The Presbyterian Theological Seminary course was 
soon lengthened to seven months a year in two terms, 
but most of the students took only one term a year, so 
the course was protracted through five or six years for 
many of them. Not until 1922 did they begin to receive 
a full nine months’ course in theological training. This 
was done to meet the needs of young college graduates 
who were ready to go from college directly into the 
seminary. ‘To-day the standards have been raised so 
that a middle school diploma is required for admission 
to the seminary, save in very exceptional cases. 

The early years of seminary teaching centred largely 
in simple Bible instruction. ‘To-day the theological 
curriculum is comparable to those in the West. Greek 
and Hebrew are taught. English is required for entrance. 
Also, most of the students to-day read both Chinese and 
Japanese besides their own language. But with the raising 
of the standards, the emphasis upon spiritual life and 
evangelistic work has never been dropped. 

The Methodists have a seminary in Seoul and have 
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followed much the same historical development in their 
work as the Presbyterians. The statistics for 1936 show 
463 Presbyterians, and 113 Methodist Episcopal ordained 
pastors at work ; 741 lay evangelists on salary in Presby- 
terian churches and 297 in Methodist Episcopal churches. 
There are 214 Presbyterian and 173 Methodist bible- 
women. ‘These form a splendid force of church workers. 
The older, less trained ministers, are to-day realising 
their inferiority in training to the younger college-trained 
men, but the churches usually hold on to their old pastors 
and where possible call younger, better educated men 
as co-pastors. The Presbyterian missionaries have 
supported helper-evangelists temporarily at times, but 
the great mass of these helpers have been paid by their 
churches. On principle, they have never paid ordained 
Korean pastors’ salaries. Almost all of this large force 
of workers has been on a self-supporting basis from the 
beginning. ‘The Methodists have paid pastors’ salaries to 
carry on work in sections where missionaries were lacking. 

(The above notes relate only to the Presbyterian and 
Methodist churches, which comprise the greater part of 
non-Roman Korean Christianity.) 


China 
The following is the brief statement of policy in China 
as contained in the Weigle Report :} 
Organisation of Churches 
The Weigle Report believes that the method of one 
paid pastor to one church or even of one paid pastor for 


1 Education for Service tn the Christian Church in China, C.L.S., 
Shanghai. 
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two churches will have to be altered before any degree 
of self-support is possible, except in large city churches 
or in a few of the oldest and more numerous church 
groups in rural areas. 

The report therefore suggests that the rural and small 
town groups or fellowships should be organised into 
circuits under the direction of well-trained full-time paid 
workers. ‘These circuits—and they should not be too 
large, or the law of diminishing returns will operate 
against their efhciency—should then be organised into 
districts under the direction of a district pastor. ‘There 
may well be associated with him, for work in the whole 
district, a few well-trained specialists in religious educa- 
tion, women’s work, rural life and so forth. Wherever 
possible the district pastor’s salary should come, at least 
in part, from the churches under his care ; the salary of 
specialists, however, could, without detriment to the 
church, come from mission funds. 


Grades of Ministry 


In the vast rural field, with its low economic level and 
scarcity of paid Christian workers, the only hope of the 
rooting and growth of Christianity in village communities 
lies in recognising the great possibilities in the use of lay 
voluntary workers and in the adoption of a programme 
in which the enlistment, education for service and super- 
vision of lay volunteers is at the very centre. ‘This is 
true in churches so fortunate as to have their own paid 
leaders, but even more so in the much greater number 
of village church fellowships receiving but occasional 
visits from a full-time Christian worker. 

Then there is need of a grade of unordained full-time 
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paid evangelists who should be located in small com- 
munities or used in local preaching bands. This grade 
should be recognised as the lowest grade of paid 
ministers of the church ; their training should be made 
as practical as possible and they should be under the 
supervision of better-educated men whenever used. 

Thirdly, there is need of a large number of men who 
have had senior middle school education plus four 
years of theological education. This grade will 
constitute the main body of the Christian ministry in 
China for a long time to come. As many of these men 
will be in charge of larger parishes or circuits of country 
churches, they should have special training in the life 
and problems of rural communities. From this grade 
should come the ministers in the larger hsien cities and 
also many of the ministers in city churches and in the 
administrative positions in the church. 

Lastly, there is need for men, probably few in number, 
who have had both college and seminary education. 
There are city churches that could call such men, if they 
were willing to pay the price of a well-educated ministry. 
There are also positions in middle schools and colleges 
for this grade as teachers in religious education. Some 
too will find their life work as supervisors and adminis- 
trators in the church, but these will generally be men who 
have had practical experience in church work in addition 
to their college and seminary education. 


Types of Theological Education 


1. Theological colleges that require graduation from 
senior middle school as a condition of entrance and that 
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afford to students usually a curriculum covering four 
years. ‘Their primary purpose is to educate men and 
women for service in the Christian ministry as pastors 
of urban and rural churches. In place of the organisation 
of the faculty into departments defined by subject- 
matter, the Weigle Report suggests organisation of the 
students into vocational groups, according to the general 
field of service for which they are preparing: (a) the 
ministry of the Christian church in urban centres ; (bd) the 
ministry of the Christian church in the rural areas ; 
(c) religious educational service in schools, colleges and 
churches. | 

2. Training schools that require graduation from a 
junior middle school as a condition of entrance, though 
some schools will accept a general education which is its 
equivalent, as tested by entrance examination. ‘Their 
purpose should be centred upon the preparation of one 
vocational group, these planning to serve as evangelists 
and preachers. A large proportion of the work of the 
curriculum is devoted to the study of the Bible and to 
practical training, because these are absolute essentials, 
while the time given to other subjects must be 
reduced. 


Lay Voluntary Workers 


The plan described above gives a large place to lay 
voluntary workers, especially in rural areas. ‘These men 
should be trained in short term institutes. ‘They should 
have the constant supervision and help of better trained 
men above them and they should be given the leadership 
of the local church, wherever it is impossible to have a 
paid minister in charge. 
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Immediate Issues 


The delegation to Tambaram from China submitted 
the following statement of the immediate issues and the 
next steps required : 


The Enlistment of High Grade Youth for the Ministry 


The Church in China is in urgent need of ministers of 
the Gospel who intellectually can stand on a par with the 
highly educated among China’s intelligentsia, who 
spiritually manifest the vitality of the Christian faith, and 
who morally compel respect and can cope with the 
complicated ethical and social problems of the day. 

But there are difficulties in recruiting high grade youth 
for theological study and for such church leadership. 

(a) The problem of economic support. We cannot 
expect ministers to lead such a life of self-sacrifice as 
involves the deprivation of intellectual and social develop- 
ment, the lack of provision for modern medical care and 
the welfare of the family and the inadequate education 
of their children. Sacrifice in such matters means the 
sacrifice of certain essentially spiritual things that are the 
necessary equipment of the efficient minister of the 
Gospel. 

(6) Social position of the Christian minister in China. 
The ordinary minister has frequently been looked upon 
by the non-Christians as one who depends upon religion 
for a livelihood, not unlike the common run of Buddhist 
and Taoist monks. The average standard of Christian 
workers has been so low and their status consequently 
so little respected that talented young men have declined 
to join their ranks. 
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(c) The spirit of the times. On the part of the college 
youth the scientific outlook appears to be in conflict with 
religious faith, making him hesitant in accepting the call 
to the ministry. At the same time the need of the nation 
makes him feel that work in political, economic and other 
spheres of service is far more important to the salvation 
of the nation than the work of the Christian ministry. 

(d) The present state of the church does not attract 
the best youth to take up the work of the ministry. 
The intellectual and spiritual appeals of the church 
do not have a message for them. Its worship and fellow- 
ship as well as its programme of service and activities 
appear to them to be obsolete, unreal and unrelated to the 
vital pulsation of China’s social and national life. There 
is no point in saying that a Christian youth should 
appreciate the weakness of the church as his opportunity 
to revitalise its life through his identification with its 
life and activities, for he needs the conviction that the 
church has a real function in society. 

We believe these difficulties must be frankly faced, and 
earnest and continuous efforts be made to solve them. 
The church must be made a challenging field of service 
for our finest youth. 


Economic Support of the Ministry 

The economic conditions obtaining in a larger number 
of areas make it difficult for the church or circuit fully 
to maintain its minister and support its own church 
activities. In certain cases where self-support is 
apparently achieved, it is often done by engaging a 
minister of lower grade or less efficiency, thereby 
adversely affecting the well-being and growth of the 
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church and community service. We believe that steady 
progress toward financial independence and spiritual 
maturity is more to be desired than a sudden or pre- 
mature application of a policy of self-support. 


Reorganisation in Church Administration 


If there is to be any large degree of self-support in 
Chinese churches, especially in rural districts, there 
must be a radical reorganisation of methods of adminis- 
tration and work, such as the grouping of churches into 
circuits or districts, so that a few efficient leaders may 
take charge of relatively large areas, with the help of 
trained lay workers in the various local churches. 


Lay Training 

The need of voluntary lay service is more urgent than 
ever before. Our immediate and practical problem is 
how to train them for effective service. ‘The National 
Committee for Christian Religious Education has 
launched a national programme of lay training as out- 
lined in Chapter III, Part II, of the Weigle Report. 


Improvement of Theological Education 


Theological curricula as they stand at present are not 
sufficiently related to China’s cultural background nor 
to the important social, economic and political issues of 
the day. ‘The minister of the Gospel cannot be trained 
out of connection with conditions that directly or in- 
directly affect the spiritual life of the Christian com- 
munity. Consequently, in order to attract talented and 
spiritually-minded youth to the ministry, much further 
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improvement in theological education is necessary. 
The minister must understand Christianity in relation to 
China’s culture and life, and be equipped with knowledge 
and skill to interpret Christianity in his special field of 
service. An educated ministry is important not only 
for the intelligentsia of China and for city churches, but 
also for the majority of the people who live in the rural 
areas. ‘The experiment in rural training being carried 
out by the Nanking Theological Seminary is a move in 
the right direction. In the training of women workers 
there should be more emphasis upon specific preparation 
for service in the home and among mothers and children. 


Need of Experimentation 

Well-planned and courageous experimentation is 
essential to progress in theological education, in relating 
the church to the needs of society, in lifting the standard 
of the ministry and in improvement of church adminis- 
tration, especially during the fluid years ahead. We urge 
that Christian educational institutions, mission boards 
and denominational organisations, and national Christian 
agencies give encouragement to such experimentation. 


Support of Theological Education 


If the standards of theological education are to be 
raised, adequate economic support is essential as for 
other educational institutions. We urge that mission and 
church bodies give serious attention to the improvement 
of theological education in China to meet its needs and 
opportunities, and provide adequate financial support for 
theological institutions. 
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Co-ordination of Theological Education 

Efforts towards the co-ordination of theological 
education in the whole of China should be earnestly 
continued, in line with the recommendations of the 
Weigle Report. 


India 
Survey of the Field 


According to the New Statistical Survey of the World 
Mission of the Christian Church the non-Roman Christian 
community in India numbers 2,718,499, and is found in 
11,824 organised congregations and 10,109 unorganised 
groups. ‘To shepherd these 21,933 worshipping groups 
there are only 2522 ordained men and 10,174 unordained 
workers. Among the ordained men and unordained 
workers there are several who, being connected with the 
missionary societies, are not able to devote much of their 
time to the work of the church. Similarly there are quite 
a number of worshipping groups which are being served 
by those connected with one or other of the missionary 
societies. Even so, it is evident from the figures that the 
number of men, ordained or unordained, available for 
the Christian congregations in the land, is utterly in- 
adequate. Since the healthy condition and progress of a 
congregation depend to a very large extent upon the 
devotion and untiring labour of a full-time worker, the 
continuance of the present state can only mean stagnation 
and stunted growth to several thousands of congregations. 

In this connection it should be remembered that in a 
large majority of churches the ministers or pastors in 
charge are considered to be ill-fitted to the duties that 
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lie before them. Either their general education and 
training are inadequate or they are, with all their brilliant 
record in the past, unable to understand and sympathise 
with the spirit of present day church members. ‘The 
churches have advanced in education and general culture 
but the ministers and pastors seem to lag behind in 
many respects. 

Along with these considerations should be noted the 
fact that year after year the church in India received very 
large additions through conversion from Hinduism. 
Some hundreds of new congregations are being formed 
every year, calling for the appointment of ministers and 
pastors. ‘Thus the need for more and better qualified 
ministers to shepherd the existing congregations as well 
as the rapidly increasing number of new congregations is 
very great and very urgent. 


Theological Institutions 


Every missionary society which has founded churches 
in this land has attempted to train ministers and other 
workers for the work of the churches. There are at the 
present time thirty-one theological institutions with 
771 students in training. In addition there are eighty-six 
Bible training institutions with 3095 students. ‘These 
institutions may be divided into three grades. Primary, 
secondary and college. 

1. Primary Grade. All the Bible training institutions 
come under this heading. The period of instruction is 
one to two years, and the instruction can only be very 
elementary. ‘This is definitely for village workers, such 
as teachers, teacher-catechists and biblewomen. In 
addition to this initial training these village workers are 
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given refresher courses which are held periodically. 
The more bright among these workers are later on 
admitted into theological institutions and given further 
training to fit them for work in larger villages and towns. 

2. Secondary Grade. A very large majority of the 
thirty-one theological institutions mentioned above are of 
this grade. Into these institutions students of the high 
school grade are admitted and are given as much theo- 
logical instruction as they can assimilate. The period of 
training is three to four years, and for the most part the 
instruction is given in the vernacular. For the present 
these institutions supply the bulk of the pastors and 
ministers of churches. Almost all the evangelists who 
work either in the churches or in the missions are also 
trained in these institutions. Some of these institutions 
are afhliated to Serampore College, and prepare students 
to receive the L.Th. degree. 

3. College Grade. There are only four institutions 
which provide theological training for graduates. Of 
these four, one is Serampore College which has the power 
(dating from Danish days) of conferring the B.D. degree, 
and two others are affiliated to it. In the other institution, 
which is not afhliated to Serampore, a special course of 
instruction is pursued which is believed by the college 
to equip its students better for their work than the 
Serampore course. In India higher grade theological 
training is provided only in these three or four institutions. 
These college grade institutions can admit far more than 
the present number of students, but they do not get 
them. ‘The churches, on the other hand, are asking for 
highly trained ministers, so there is some trouble some- 


where. Perhaps the training that is at present imported 
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is not suitable, or the churches are not able to meet the 
financial demands of highly trained ministers. Most of 
the highly trained men who have gone out of these 
institutions have been absorbed by missions. ‘They are 
now working as teachers in schools, colleges and training 
institutions as secretaries of church and other bodies, 
and as district missionaries or ministers. 


Some Outstanding Problems 


1. What is the training required for the best equipped 
ministers in India ? 

2. What can be done to attract the best students into 
the ministry ? 

3. The training of women workers of all grades. 

4. The training of lay workers. 

5. Ihe adjustments and ventures required in order that 
throughout the country there may be adequate and 
efficient institutions for the training of all grades of 
workers. 


India (the facobite Syrian Church) 


The Malankara Orthodox Jacobite Syrian Church 
claims to have been founded by St Thomas and owes 
allegiance to the Patriarch of Antioch. 


Different Types of Church Buildings 


1. Private churches. There are a number of churches 
owned by individuals or families. Well-to-do people 
sometimes prefer to have their own churches. They allow 
people of the locality to be members of these churches. 

Usually there will be a priest from their family to 
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officiate in the church. In case there is no such priest, 
one will be employed and paid by the owner. 

2. Churches owned by parishioners. The great 
majority of the churches belong to this group. When a 
church is to be built a number of people belonging to the 
locality raise the necessary funds. ‘The management of 
this type of church will be by trustees elected by the 
adult male members of the congregation. 

3. Churches belonging to the community. There are a 
few churches owned by the evangelistic association of the 
church. ‘These may be said to belong to the com- 
munity. Again, there are others the management of 
which has been voluntarily transferred to the Metro- 
politan of the church. 


' Partshes 


There are 490 parishes and 541 priests. ‘The parish 
is a self-supporting autonomous unit. ‘The vast majority 
of the parishes in the church have their own deacons and 
priests, supported by the payment of certain dues to them. 
Generally the adult male members of a parish choose a 
boy to be ordained as a deacon and present him to the 
Bishop. After ordination he is regarded as the ‘ Deacon of 
the Parish,’ with a right to be paid certain customary 
dues. ‘The deacon continues his studies, chiefly Syriac, 
and, after being ordained as a priest by the Bishop, 
becomes the priest of the parish. 


Methods of Support 


Methods of support of a priest in a parish vary. The 
following may be noted : 
1. A fixed salary. Such cases are very few. 
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2. A fixed salary with a definite share of the income of 
the parish. | 

3. A fixed salary of a very small amount and the whole 
of the income of the parish. Such cases are very few. 

4. Customary share of the income of the parish and 
payment of a special quality of paddy (rice) where there 
is landed property for the church. 

5. Customary share of the income of the church. 


Sources of Income 


1. Church fees: Marriage. Confessions. 
Baptism. Masses for the living. 
Burials. Masses for the dead. 

2. Thank offerings. 

3. Blessings of house. 

4. Church festivals (dedication). 

5. Income from landed property. 


Theological Training 

Hitherto there has been no organised training for 
deacons and priests. All that was given was chanting of 
Syriac liturgy and lyrics. 

Of late, the need has been felt and now a theological 
seminary has been opened and some kind of training is 
given. 


The Near East 
Iran 
The churches in Iran employ both ordained and full- 
time paid lay workers, men and women, besides some lay 
workers part-time. ‘The standing of the ordained ministry 
is high, mainly on account of its education. 
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Iraq 


In the Evangelical Church there are two ordained 
ministers and a few laymen. 


Turkey 


There are three ordained ministers and a number of 
lay workers. ‘The level of training of the ministry is 
only moderate. 


Bulgaria 


There are 67 evangelical ministers, of whom 13 have 
higher degrees and the rest have lower training. The 
standard of the ministry depends mainly upon its 
education. 


Syria and Transjordan 


There are 40 ordained and 20 full-time lay workers 
in the Evangelical Church. A number of the ordained 
men are of college standard but the majority are not, 
though they have had special training in church work. 


Palestine 

There are 12 ordained clergy and 27 lay workers, 
mostly full-time. The level of education of the 
ministry is fairly good, though there is no theological 
seminary. Some are sent for education to England. ‘The 
standing of the ministry is reasonably high. 


Arabia 


So far, no training for the ministry. 
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The Near East School of Theology at Beirut requires a 
B.A. degree before entrance. 


Lgypt 

In the Presbyterian Synod of the Nile, there are 195 
ordained ministers and 206 men and 102 women un- 
ordained workers. The standard of the Theological 
Seminary is good. The ordained clergy in the Anglican 
Church have the same level of training as the Presby- 
terian. ‘The Holiness Church gives less training to 
its ministers but demands a certain standard before 
ordination. 


Africa 


There are many different areas in Africa at varying 
stages of advance, and no thorough study of the present 
state of theological education there was before the group. 
at Madras. ‘The note attached is a general statement 
which was presented there. 


Nature of the Work 


The witness of the Church has taken the form of 
appointed Christian ordinances—worship, preaching the 
Word and Sacraments. 

In rural Africa the circuit system of spiritual super- 
vision which is used necessitates the extensive use of 
evangelists and lay preachers. Progress in these hundred 
and thirty years is largely due to the diligent witness of 
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the lay workers, of whom Apolo Kivebulaya of Uganda 
is a notable example. 


Ministry 

The minister is held in high esteem and regarded as 
an integral part of the church. His duties are spiritual 
oversight over his flock, teaching and social welfare work. 

Various church groups adopt different policies in the 
training of ordained ministers. In general, preference 
is given to older men who have had some experience in 
the teaching profession. 

Theological colleges lay great emphasis on church 
doctrine and order. 

Hitherto in numbers and training the ministry has been 
inadequate. The general policy has been the production 
of ministers of a mediocre type partly because of the lack 
of funds and a desire to extend the work over large areas 
in order to occupy the field. 

The educated young men, eager for self expression 
and freedom of action, find the ministry too narrow for 
them. The rapidly changing conditions of living, the 
growth of secularism, the high degree of complexity of 
organised Christianity, the development of schools all 
present problems which cannot be solved by these men 
of an elementary educational standard. Although they 
have given satisfactory service thus far, the general 
feeling is that they are incompetent for the task. With 
the rise of national consciousness there is great demand 
for educated highly trained men, capable of meeting the 
needs of all classes of the community, of inspiring art 
and music for enrichment of African worship. The grow- 
ing new faiths call for apologetics written by the Africans. 
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The indispensable office—the ministry—must be held 
by theologically educated men. The education of the 
people must not be higher than that of the minister. 


Netherlands Indies 


The mission work in the Netherlands Indies is, for 
the greatest part, rural work. In recent times work has 
been started in the cities and this work is increasing 
in extension and importance. But nevertheless we can 
say that the mission work in the Netherlands Indies can 
be characterised as definitely a rural mission. 

An outstanding characteristic of the mission in this 
part of the world is that the preaching of the Gospel 
has been closely related with the setting up of very simple 
elementary schools. In all places where the missionary 
started evangelistic work, he tried to set up elementary 
schools, in order to get a foothold in these places. Along- 
side of the preaching of the Gospel it was the outspoken 
intention of the mission to teach people to read and 
write. ‘The teachers in these schools were the preachers of 
the Good News ; the preacher or evangelist was a school 
teacher as well. This type of lay-preacher has played 
a great part in the mission work and is still doing so. 
They amounted to 2422, 61 per cent of the total number 
of all indigenous workers, ordained and lay, according to 
the statistics of 1936. 

Other workers are the evangelists or preachers, people 
who are full-time preachers. On most mission fields 
it was necessary to have people who were able to wander 
about, to visit people in their rice fields, which often 
are far away from the villages and spread all over the 
land. ‘The teacher cannot do that in a satisfactory 
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way, because he has to be in his school every morning. 
That is why there have always been evangelists alongside 
the teacher-preachers. According to the statistics just 
mentioned, they number now 29 per cent of the total 
number of indigenous workers—a total of 1132. 

And finally we have the ordained ministers, who are 
admitted to the ministry of the Sacraments. Up till now 
they are in the minority, only 10 per cent of the total 
number of indigenous workers—a total of 415. But 
they are rapidly increasing in recent years. 

The training of teacher-preachers has always been an 
object of much attention and of many experiments. In 
all training schools for this type of teachers much time 
and attention is given to the theological training. As for 
instance at the school of Central Celebes every pupil 
who has passed his examination to get his certificate as a 
teacher has to study two more years to pass a theological 
examination. In the other training schools of this type 
similar arrangements have been made. Nevertheless 
there are still many teacher-preachers who have not 
had a proper training, but their number is rapidly 
decreasing. 

On the whole it may be said that the evangelists or 
full-time preachers have always been given a comparatively 
good preparation for their task. ‘They were trained 
either by individual missionaries or in training schools. 
_At present there is hardly a missionary left who trains 
evangelists by himself; they are all trained in training 
schools. ‘The training of these preachers is widely 
different in the various mission fields. A practice 
which is followed in some places, as for instance in 
Sumatra, has proved to be very good: the pupils of the 
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training schools are selected from among the teacher- 
preachers who have already worked from five to ten years. 
These people are trained three more years and after this 
final training they are recognised as fully equipped 
preachers. In other training schools pupils are trained 
who have not done any practical work before. ‘That is 
for instance the case with the pupils of the Higher 
Theological School at Batavia. 

There is a naturally growing need for better trained 
preachers. As the churches become larger in extent and 
people get more developed, the Christians want leaders 
who are able to explain to them the Bible in a proper way, 
who are able to catechise people in a satisfactory way, 
who know how to handle in a theologically oriented way 
all sorts of questions and controversies which arise 
among the Christians. 

That is the reason why in all parts of the Netherlands 
Indies the better training of the indigenous preachers is 
vigorously discussed and has been thoroughly revised in 
many places. 

The training of the ordained preachers is not mentioned, 
because there is no special training for them. The ordained 
ministers are taken from those who have had a special 
theological training. Not all men who are trained in a 
theological school are ordained. Whether a preacher 
is ordained or not depends on the question whether an 
ordained minister is required anywhere. 

At present there is one problem concerning the training 
of the ministry, which is the subject of lively discussion 
in some parts of the Netherlands Indies. Up till now 
almost every mission field of some importance has its 
own training school. ‘The question is, whether it would 
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not be better to combine some of them and so con- 
centrate this work in one or two training schools. ‘The 
advantages of a concentration of this sort are well known. 
The objections, however, can be narrowed down to one 
group of closely related considerations. It is asked, 
whether it would be wise to train the young men in an 
environment which differs widely from that in which 
they have to work and to live ; whether it is wise to have 
them educated in a language which is not their vernacular. 
When the training is concentrated, it would be im- 
possible to use any language but Dutch or Malay. 
At present the objections from the several mission fields 
are still very strong, but it seems likely that there will be 
concentration in a few training schools, despite all 
objections. 

Concerning the standing of the ministers and the lay 
preachers it can be stated that they are respected people 
-in their own community. Among the Bataks in Sumatra 
they are respected, although their salary is low compared 
with that of the government officials, or compared with 
the income of several of their fellow-villagers. In 
central Celebes the teacher-preacher is a very important 
man in the community in which he lives. Even in Java, 
where modern civilisation has stressed the importance 
of money and cash income, the ordained ministers as 
well as the lay preachers are respected. Everyone knows 
that they have a very modest income, but nevertheless 
they are honoured on account of the fact that they are 
ministers or preachers. 

(Total number of Protestant Christians, 1,571,157— 
Java, 89,338; other islands, 1,481,819. European 
ministers, 198.) 
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Latin America 


The training of nationalleaders is everywhere recognised 
as at once the most strategic and, in some fields, the 
least satisfactory part of our church work. ‘There are 
the widest possible differences among the different 
fields. If we begin with Brazil, we shall find the training 
programme in its most developed stage, except with refer- 
ence to interdenominational co-operation in theological 
training. ‘There is no union theological seminary in 
Brazil—an experiment some ten years ago proved 
abortive because of the unwillingness of the churches to 
sink their isolated efforts in a common endeavour—but 
each denomination has developed its own work along its 
own lines. Methodists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists require ‘ gymnasium’ training of their candi- 
dates, prior to three, four or five years of theological 
training ; Baptists make lesser requirements, with a 
corresponding increase in the number of students. Brazil 
is unique among the Latin American fields in having, in 
general, a sufficient number of candidates to fill the 
ranks of the ministry, though we are told, too, that ‘ no 
church has recruited from among its youth a sufficient 
number of first-class men’ (Braga and Grubb, Brazil). 
A rough calculation gives one Brazilian candidate for the 
ministry for every five pastors now at work in their 
churches, or one candidate for every thousand communi- 
cant members. ‘This may be enough to fill the gaps 
which open in the ranks of the ministry, and it may 
be all the growing church can care for and support; 
but it hardly provides for a very extensive forward 
movement. ‘This need is met in part, however, by 
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the lay evangelism so characteristic of the Brazilian 
churches. 

If we pass from Brazil to Puerto Rico in the north or 
to Argentina in the south, we have perhaps the next most 
favourable situation from the point of view of the training 
of the indigenous ministry. Puerto Rico has its union 
theological seminary, in which six churches co-operate. 
There are usually 16 to 20 students in attendance, three 
or four of whom come from Santo Domingo, Cuba or 
some other Caribbean country. (This represents, for 
Puerto Rico, a ratio of one candidate for every nine pastors 
now in the active ministry, or one for every one thousand 
five hundred communicant members.) ‘This number is 
not considered sufficient. ‘The number has been reduced 
somewhat during the past decade by the stiffened require- 
ments for entrance ; a young man must now have the 
B.A. degree before undertaking his theological studies. 
The fact that candidates who meet this requirement have 
not always appeared in sufficient numbers has led in 
some churches to the ordination, for pressing work, 
of men who lack theological education. 

We have a similar situation in the River Plate region, 
that is, in Argentina and Uruguay, where the Union 
Theological Seminary is situated in Buenos Aires. 
Here four denominations co-operate in training their 
national ministry, and usually there are eight or ten men 
in residence. At the present time two candidates are 
pursuing their courses there who come from the west 
coast and will return there for work later. Upon the 
Argentine bachelor’s degree is built a course of four years 
of theology, with practical work and some training in the 
elements of social service. ‘The present student group 
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represents approximately one candidate for every ten 
active ministers in the co-operating churches, or one 
candidate for each two thousand communicant members. 
This is not a sufficient number to fill the gaps, much less 
to do the work of extension. 

The Baptists in Argentina have their own seminary 
and are seeking gradually to make stiffer requirements of 
their candidates. ‘This has meant for them, as for us, an 
inevitable reduction in the number of candidates, though 
their lesser demands have met with a correspondingly 
larger numerical response. ‘The Salvation Army and the 
Adventists have their own characteristic training centres. 
The Mennonites have a small Bible Institute. 

Returning north now to Mexico, one of the most 
important fields of Protestant work in Latin America, 
we discover that the training of the national ministry has 
been profoundly affected by the revolutionary and anti- 
religious movement in the nation. Three seminaries still 
carry on their work—the Union Seminary, the Presby- 
terian and the Nazarene. In the first of these four 
denominations co-operate in the training of 12 or 14 
students ; the Presbyterians have 8 or 10. Both semin- 
aries are based theoretically upon the secondary course, 
but since the Government has closed many if not all the 
Protestant secondary schools or colleges, it has become 
| increasingly difficult to maintain this requirement. ‘The 
same is true of the Baptists who train their Mexican 
students in El Paso, Texas. ‘The Nazarenes make no 
difficult scholastic demand upon their candidates. In 
general, the programme of recruiting has been seriously 
hampered by government restrictions as well as by 
the financial inability of the churches to care for as 
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many men as were really needed to carry forward the 
work. 

In the rest of Latin America, with the possible ex- 
ceptions of Salvador and Jamaica, there is no institution 
which can properly be called a theological seminary. 
The recent Statistical Survey lists 35 Bible institutes or 
training schools, with a total enrolment of more than 
500 students, sponsored in the main by small independent 
groups. But some of these groups include in their figures 
all those who attend their denominational meetings or 
who follow any sort of directed study. It is only just 
to add, however, that occasionally these Bible institutes 
help a student to find his way to larger preparation in 
some more important centre of study. 


Notes on the Training of the Ministry in the 
‘Older Churches’ 


These notes attempt to summarise briefly the ex- 
perience of the older churches with regard to the place 
of highly trained, simply trained and lay leaders in the 
total scheme of Christian work. All three types are 
generally necessary, some predominating under some 
conditions, others under other conditions. Ministerial 
training and lay training should be so connected that 
they mutually support each other. 

1. Scotland (typical of Calvinistic countries, where 
teaching and preaching are central functions of the 
ministry). High standard of ministerial scholarship, 
general cultural course, stressing classics and humani- 
ties, leading up to thorough theological course, including 
mastery of Bible in original Hebrew and Greek, elaborate 
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historical and philosophical study of the Christian faith, 
much practice in. doctrinal and exegetical preaching. 
Highly educated ministry made possible by highly 
educated laity, with a passion for general culture, Bible 
study and ‘ sermon-tasting.’ ‘The minister’s Bible class 
has been a powerful link between clergy and laity in 
Scotland, preventing the cleavage between biblical 
fundamentalists and un-biblical modernists which has 
divided the Christian forces in some countries. 

The English Free churches adhere to a large extent to 
this type of training. 

2. Germany (typical of Lutheran and to some extent 
Anglican countries, where emphasis on the Sacraments 
gives a greater importance to liturgical studies than in 
Free Church or Calvinist education). German faculties 
of theology in the great universities before the war were 
so famous for thorough scholarship and profound thought 
that they attracted theological students from all over the 
world. But there is general feeling now in Germany 
that their liberal theology was out of touch with the life 
of the church (which was better served by church 
seminaries of a more conservative type). Another un- 
fortunate cleavage in Germany was that between the 
theologically trained pastors and the secular-minded 
laity. Comparatively few German laymen _ to-day 
understand what the church controversy is all about ; 
many who follow their pastors in the Confessional 
Church movement do so more out of personal loyalty 
than out of understanding of the Bible and the confessions 
of the church. In Scandinavia and England, there is less 
of a\cleavage between theologians and church leaders 
than has until recently existed in Germany ; eminent 
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theologians like Séderblom, Aulen, Temple have become 
bishops and archbishops of the Church ; but the problem 
of keeping the laity in touch with both clergy and theo- 
logians in their life and thought, is even here an important 
one. Anglican theological colleges (distinct from the 
theological faculties of universities) devote much attention 
to the cultivation of the spiritual life and to the distinctive 
work of the priest. 

3. Australia (typical of pioneer countries, where 
evangelism is relatively more important than in long- 
settled countries). There is a sharp contrast between 
the port cities of Australia, where an almost alarming 
proportion of the population is concentrated, and the 
“back blocks’ where people live isolated lives under 
pioneer conditions. Theological schools and faculties 
are in no essentials different from schools of correspond- 
ing denominations in Great Britain. They give excellent 
training for city ministers and this is enough for churches 
like the Congregational, which are mostly confined to the 
cities. But the evangelisation of the ‘ back blocks’ has 
been accomplished, not by scholars but by men of strong 
human qualities: Methodist lay preachers, intrepid 
pioneers like those who brought medical service by air 
to isolated regions, and lay volunteers. The principal 
requirement here is not Hebrew syntax, but to be tough, 
bronzed and every inch a man. No ‘ tenderfoot’ need 
apply. 

4. The United States (typical of countries emerging 
from the pioneer stage). ‘The New England settlers, 
like the New Zealand settlers at Christchurch and 
Dunedin, brought with them the ideal of a cultural 


church with a highly educated ministry. ‘The first 
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American universities, Harvard, Yale, etc., were founded 
with this one end in view, and the cultural course they 
established, leading up to the B.A. degree, is still the 
foundation of American theological education, though a 
three-year B.D. course is now added to the four-year 
B.A. course. The ideal of a highly educated minority 
still prevails in New England and other more settled 
regions, although in the state of Maine rural conditions 
make a less elaborate training appropriate (Bangor 
Seminary). But with the westward moving of the 
frontier throughout the nineteenth century, the ideal of a 
highly educated ministry proved impossible to maintain. 
The Baptist and Methodist churches are the largest 
American denominations, precisely because they dared 
to entrust the winning of the West to a rugged, rough- 
and-ready pioneer type of preacher, stronger in human 
qualities than in scholarship. The religious leaders of 
America throughout the nineteenth century were lay 
evangelists like Finney the lawyer and Moody the 
business man, and their work was supplemented by that 
of hosts of lay volunteers. A large part of the Christian 
work in the United States is still done by the graduates 
of Moody Bible Institute (Chicago) and other training 
schools of less than university grade, some of them 
barely secondary grade. 

The most marked feature of church life in the United 
States in the twentieth century is the decline of lay 
evangelism. With the closing of the frontier and the 
development of more settled and highly civilised condi- 
tions, lay evangelism has ceased to carry conviction. 
Moody has had no successor of equal eminence and 
power. Only the Oxford Group Movement carries 
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‘on lay evangelism with any marked success. For a 
settled civilised country, lay leaders or very simply 
trained leaders are insufficient. When, therefore, the 
great four-volume survey on The Education of American 
Ministers (Institute of Social and Religious Research ; 
Editor, Wm. Adams Brown) revealed that a large and 
growing proportion of American churches entrusted 
their leadership to uneducated or poorly educated 
ministers, theological education in America became 
aware that it faced a crisis. One consequence has been 
the drawing together of many theological seminaries 
into the Conference of Theological Seminaries, which is 
standardising the regular B.D. seminaries at a high level. 
Their standard does not involve required work in Hebrew 
or even Greek, in most cases, but involves a high de- 
velopment of religious education and other branches of 
practical theology, to whose development the American 
churches have contributed as much as the European 
churches have contributed to the fundamental scholarly 
description. In the Methodist churches, the Conference 
Plan of Study, involving required reading for already 
settled pastors, and frequent pastors’ institutes, is doing 
much to raise scholarly standards in a church whose 
great emphasis has always been on evangelism. Institutes, 
summer sessions and other forms of ‘ refresher’ courses, 
are being attended by increasing numbers of ministers 
of many denominations, testifying to a widespread feeling 
that hard study is required to adjust the American 
ministry to changed conditions. The Rural Commission 
is developing special courses for rural ministers in many 
seminaries, which are not regarded as inferior courses, but 
as specially adapted to the special needs of rural America. 
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Conclusions. For evangelism, lay workers and more 
simply trained ministers may be more effective than 
highly trained scholars. But for the consolidation of the 
results of evangelism, the upbuilding of well-instructed 
churches and the relating of the local church to the 
Church Universal, a highly educated ministry is essential. 

The one essential that runs through all forms of 
ministerial training is a sound tradition of biblical study 
and interpretation. It is not necessary that the lay inter- 
preter of the Bible be a specialist in Hebrew or Greek ; 
it is only necessary that connection be maintained 
between all orders of the one ministry, so that, to use 
Dr Lazarus’ effective simile, the ‘ first aid workers ’ may 
be supported by the greater knowledge of the ‘ general 
practitioner, and he, in turn, by the work of the ‘specialist.’ 
All types of ministry should be held in honour, for all 
are equally necessary. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PLACE, FUNCTION AND TRAINING OF 
THE FUTURE MISSIONARY 


Findings of Section X at the Tambaram Meeting 


Introduction 


“Bee basic call to missionary service remains what it 

has always been, the inner compulsion of Christ, 
giving birth to an irresistible sense of mission, but the 
present condition of the world and the present stage of 
development within the churches require a restatement 
of the function and training of the future missionary. 

1. We have come to an intensified consciousness of 
the oneness of the Christian community throughout the 
world, and the need for its strengthening and its ex- 
pansion into areas where it does not now exist. It is 
this reality which has determined all our thinking re- 
garding the function of the future missionary. 

2. The younger churches, exposed to the disintegrat- 
ing influences of contemporary life and confronting un- 
precedented opportunities, urgently call for the reinforce- 
ment of an increased number of missionaries from 
overseas. 

3. The missionary called for by these churches must 
be a colleague of the leaders of the indigenous church 
and a servant of the churches. It is clear that special 


training will be required other than that now usually 
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acquired in educational institutions if he is to enter 
intelligently and sympathetically into this large service. 

4. The reality of the world Christian fellowship 
implies that the selection, training and direction of the 
missionary must increasingly become the joint responsi- 
bility of both receiving and sending churches. 


The Future Function of the Missionary 

The major functions of the missionary in the next 
decade may be stated as follows : 

1. To be a colleague and friendly helper in the up- 
building of the life of the younger churches: (a) by 
enriching their spiritual life, especially through Bible 
teaching, evangelistic work and use of means for spiritual 
discipline ; (6) by helping to train leaders for the varied 
ministry of the churches; (c) by rendering special 
service in medical and educational work, and social 
reconstruction programmes in rural and industrialised 
areas ; (d) by fostering the concern within the churches 
for the expansion of Christianity into unoccupied areas ; 
and (e) by standing against the tide of modern secularistic 
civilisation when it invades the life of the churches. 

2. To carry the Christian Gospel into the many areas 
of life where Christ is now unknown or where no churches 
exist. At least two types of pioneer missionaries are still 
needed in many fields: (a) those who will penetrate 
geographical areas whose populations are still entirely 
unevangelised, and (6) those who will discover and follow 
new lines of approach to the non-Christian people in 
whose midst the churches are set. In both cases 
the function of the missionary is to help to make the 
Christian mission a more aggressive, positive force for 
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righteousness and goodwill, after the mind and heart of 
Christ. 

3. To witness against all the varied forms of secularised 
and materialistic life in the society in which he lives, 
particularly that which derives from his own country. 

4. To embody and transmit the experience of the 
Universal Church. To this end he should be familiar 
with types of worship other than those of his own church. 
He ought, where possible, to keep in touch with the 
ancient churches, and with the development of the world 
Christian fellowship as a unity. Men and women whose 


gifts or experience qualify them above others for such 


interpretation should be set free for limited periods to 
serve the whole Church or the churches of a particular 
area. 

5. To help to build bridges of Christian understanding 
and co-operation between classes, races and nations, and 
thus assist the peaceful development and adjustment of 
their relationships in an ordered society. 


Qualifications of the Missionary 


There are certain basic or universal qualifications which 
must characterise the missionary. He must be physically 
fit to adjust himself to life in a new land. He must be 
intellectually qualified by thorough and broad education, 
have the capacity to learn a language, have a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, and possess the appropriate 
professional skills. He must be marked for his Christian 
character, that is: he must have, above all things, love; 
also a growing Christian experience, a sure grasp of the 
Christian faith, a sense of mission from his Master, the 
gift of interpreting and communicating his faith, the 
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capacity to appreciate and co-operate with, and the 
ability to identify himself with, the best interests of 
other peoples. 

We would emphasise, however, that some qualifica- 
tions are of very special importance in these times, 
namely : 

1. such a living conviction of the Christian faith and 
such a growing Christian experience that he will be 
an effective interpreter, able to communicate the 
Gospel ; 

2. sensitive appreciation and understanding of the 
changing currents of political, economic, social and 
religious life, and resourcefulness in interpreting the 
Christian message to the present generation of 
men ; 

3. the ability to be a willing colleague, free from a 
sense of racial, cultural or spiritual superiority and 
denominational narrowness ; 

4. the capacity to understand and appreciate the 
aspirations of other people. 


Selection, Training and Direction of the Missionary 


The present development of many of the younger 
churches and the present stage of co-operative under- 
takings call for a new policy of closer co-operation 
between sending and receiving churches in the selection 
of missionaries. Suitable candidates must be sought out, 
not simply accepted. 

It is also apparent that special missionary training is 
essential for all missionaries. This will include (a) courses 
additional to ordinary professional training in the home 
lands before going overseas ; (6) supplementary training 
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in the land of the receiving church, which may be 
achieved by an enrichment of the language school 
curriculum, and by close association with Christian and 
non-Christian nationals. 

In lands ruled by a foreign power it is necessary that 
the missionary should understand and appreciate the 
ideals of the Government. Therefore, when missionaries 
are of a different nationality, it is important that they 
should master the language and study the history, ways 
and thought of the governing power. 

It is possible that a limited number of prospective 
candidates might secure a part of their theological 
training in the land of one of the receiving churches. It 
might be possible to arrange for a limited number of 
candidates to share, for a period of several months or 
possibly years, in the life of some indigenous institution 
such as the Christian ashrams in India. ‘This might 
be done either before or after taking professional courses. 
Some theological and missionary training institutions 
have utilised visiting lecturers from the lands of the 
receiving churches, and others have arranged for exchange 
of teachers between the institutions of the receiving and 
sending churches. ‘The success of these experiments 
would suggest that this policy might profitably be adopted 
by all such institutions. 

As the younger churches develop they should be 
invited to share responsibility for the assignment and 
direction of missionaries in their service. Relations 
between the missions on the field and the younger 
churches may require adjustments to make this possible. 
It is also essential that the younger churches should 
assume a larger measure of responsibility for assisting 
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the missionary to become the best possible servant of 
Christ in their churches. The younger churches should 
exercise care and wisdom in assigning to each missionary 
the work that will allow him to make his largest contribu- 
tion to the church. Unless the younger churches treat 
missionaries as they wish missionaries to treat them, 
recruits may not be forthcoming. 


Recommendations 


1. That the Committee of the International Missionary 
Council take steps to enlist and to make available for 
service throughout the world, but especially for brief 
periods of time among the younger churches, gifted 
interpreters of the reality, the spirit and the mission of 
the world Christian fellowship. 

2. That the national or regional Christian councils of 
the receiving countries co-ordinate for their respective 
regions requests for new missionaries and transmit them 
to the sending churches ; and that the sending churches, 
through bodies such as the Missionary Conferences of 
North America and Great Britain and Ireland, co-ordinate 
their efforts to secure suitable candidates. 

3. That the receiving churches, which would welcome 
missionaries of races other than those now usually sent 
them (such as the American Negro), make that fact 
known to the sending churches, and that the sending 
churches secure and appoint such missionaries, thus 
enriching the world Christian fellowship. 

4. That the mission boards require of each candidate, 
in addition to adequate professional training, specific 
training for his work as a missionary, and that this should 
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apply to medical, rural, agricultural and social workers, 
teachers and ministerial candidates. 

5. That the national and regional Christian councils 
of the receiving countries explore ways of providing 
supplementary missionary training on the field. That, 
where language schools exist, their curricula be enriched 
by the addition of courses and contacts designed to 
introduce the missionary to the life of the people ; that, 
where language schools do not exist, means be found to 
accomplish the same end through reading courses or 
other methods ; that opportunities be devised for new 
missionaries to live in close association with Christian 
nationals and to meet and know non-Christian people, 
especially leaders. 

6. That theological and missionary training institu- 
tions seek to increase the number of exchange teachers 
in collaboration with the younger churches, and invite 
an increasing number of visiting lecturers for special 
service. 

7. That we call the attention of all theological and 
missionary training institutions to the importance for 
missionaries of the study of Church history—for guidance 
and warning from the past, for the development of a 
right church-consciousness in the younger church and 
for the approach to church union. 

8. That all mission boards adopt the practice of 
requiring missionaries at least on their first furlough to 
take ample time for special study which seems essential 
in the light of the experience on the field. Mission boards 
should also help missionaries by such means as the 
supplying of books to keep themselves abreast of de- 
velopments in modern thought while on the field. 
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THE PLACE OF CHURCH HISTORY IN THE 
TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES 


JOHN FOSTER 


‘We call the attention of all theological and missionary 
_ training institutions to the importance for missionaries of the 
study of Church history—for guidance and warning from the 
past, for the development of a right church-consciousness in 
the younger church and for the approach to church union.’— 
The World Mission of the Church, p. 102. 


Guidance and Warning from the Past 


One missionary society secretary has said that if in 
his youth he had read such a document as the fore- 
going section of the Tambaram Findings, he would 
never have had the courage to offer himself as a mission- 
ary. One of the functions of the missionary, as there set 
forth, which sounds most awe-inspiring is that he is to 
“embody and communicate the experience of the uni- 
versal Church.’ This needs some exposition. It is 
really a statement of the first reason why the missionary 
in training needs Church history to open to him the 
treasury of the Church’s experience. 

The parallel between the work of the apostles and the 
task of the pioneer missionary needs little emphasis. 
The Missionary Awakening for the most part grew out 
of the Evangelical Revival. A sense of history was not 
generally the most distinctive feature of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century evangelicalism. Yet from Carey’s 
‘Enquiry into the Obligations of Christians to use means 
for the Conversion of the Heathens ’ (1792) onwards, it 
may be seen how conscious our forefathers were that, 
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resuming the missionary vocation, they were re-entering 
the Apostolic Age. 

But the age of the great pioneers has passed. Perhaps 
some of us have been slow to realise that the parallel 
continues: The day of the younger churches is in many 
respects a repetition of the history of the Early Church. 
Appreciation of this connection is important for all who 
are engaged in theological education. History may be 
taught merely as a collection of dead facts. Anything 
which helps it to come to life—or rather which helps us 
to enter into history as into living situations—is to be 
welcomed as a teaching method. 

More important than the added interest is the changed 
point of view which might be contributed to the theo- 
logical student. If the man training for work at home 
has grown used to thinking of the younger churches as 
Church history ‘ come to life ’ in this our day, he will not 
regard overseas missions as one of the incidentals, but 
as the very heart of the Church’s activity. Missions will 
attain their real historical, instead of a false sentimental, 
romance. 

But most important of all is the strengthening of the 
connection between the historic Church and the mis- 
sionary. He will go to a land where everything Christian 
is young, and where nothing is needed more than the 
steadying influence of the past. His life work will be 
with the questions—those vital problems, conflicts, 
failures, opportunities, choices—with which the ‘'am- 
baram findings deal. He needs to know that, so 
far from being new, many of these very things form 
landmarks in the progress of the Church, and that history 
is rich in guidance and warnings from which he may 
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profit. He will be lonely, and in need of all which may 
help him to know that he belongs to a grand and glorious 
succession. 

The history of the early Church is the story of the 
first of the younger churches. Parallels immediately 
suggest themselves. In the second century we see the 
Church as composed of* small groups of insignificant 
people: ‘ Workers in wool and leather, dhobies and 
persons of the most uneducated and rustic character,’ 
says Celsus.1 One might imagine the words to come 
from a high-caste Hindu or a Chinese intellectual, 
describing the congregation in an oriental town to-day. 
We see them purposefully setting out to witness to their 
fellows, ‘ getting hold of the children privately ’ in the 
households where they served as slaves, and leading them 
off to the meeting in the ‘ women’s apartments or the 
leather shop or the laundry, that they may attain to 
perfection.” There indeed is an early answer regarding 
the place of the Church in evangelism. We can sit beside 
the catechumen as he follows the course of religious 
education set out in the Didache. With Justin’s 
Apology in our hands we can enter into the ‘ inner life’ 
of the second-century Church. In India students have 
been directed to the disputes of the Apologists with the 
Jews to show them what they may say to Muslims, and 
to the arguments with polytheists to discuss what is the 
message to Hindus. In 1927, when the anti-Christian 
movement in China was at its height, a missionary led 
Chinese students to recognise in much of the propaganda 


1 Origen, Contra Celsum, iii. 
*\Notably by G. E. Phillips, The Ancient Church and Modern 
India, which is a pioneer text in this approach to Church History. 
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the old arguments of Celsus and the sneers of Lucian— 


not dangerous modern enlightenment but a failure 
- eighteen centuries old. 


It was in the second century too that the Church began 


to face that which the Tambaram findings speak of as 


‘a great and exacting spiritual task,’ the question of 


making Christianity indigenous. Gnosticism was a 


misguided attempt to separate the Christian faith from 
its Jewish background, and to relate it to the cultural 
heritage of those who belonged to a race and a tradition 
different from those of the first missionaries.1_ Here are 
warnings which a modern missionary cannot neglect. 
With regard to church order, we can watch in the 
second century the indigenous ministry growing up, to 
take the place left vacant by the apostles. We hear its 


_ authority challenged. We see signs of a rivalry between 


the settled pastorate and the wandering prophet. Often 
that irresponsible evangelist, who came to stir the 
emotions and declare a speedy second Advent, seemed a 
more spiritual figure than those who were appointed to 
rule over the churches. This conflict led to one of the 
earliest divisions, that of the Montanists. At this similar 


_ stage of their development many younger churches now 


are in danger of unsettlement and division.? But history 
leaves us in no doubt as to where lies that which is to 
abide. 

Church and State formed at Tambaram one of the 
main subjects. ‘The first three centuries of western 
Church history are the classical period of the problem. 


1 Church and Gnosis, F. C. Burkitt. 
2 See reference to ‘ theological eccentricities ’ in The World Mission 


of the Church, p. 77. 
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The attitude of St Paul, loyal acceptance of the State, 
even personal friendship with priests of Caesar-worship,! — 


shows us a stage before the crisis. Confessors and 


martyrs, from the Book of the Revelation, the epistles — 


of Clement and Ignatius onwards, open the period of 
intermittent conflict. In the late third century the issue 
is finally joined. ‘The worship of Divus Caesar has 
become a universal test of obedience to the State, and 
suffering rather than submission has been recognised as 
the mark of those who belong to Divus Christus. As 
the Tambaram findings say, the question at what point 
the challenge is to be resisted ‘ must ultimately be left 
to the judgment and conscience of the church most 
concerned.’ ‘That judgment will not be sound if it is 
ignorant of light and leading which have shone through 
dark periods before, nor will that conscience be fully 
Christian if it is forgetful of the great cloud of witnesses. 

The fourth century is full of reminders to a young 
church to be watchful in time of its prosperity. The 
influence of triumphant Christianity upon the pagan 
Empire is to be weighed against paganising influences 
within. The Church’s increased prestige through 
victory over the Roman world is offset by its compromise 
with worldly standards. ‘These are not problems of a 
bygone age. ‘There are still lands where the Church 
enjoys the patronage of the mighty. 

Then came the reaction. Julian the Apostate revived 
paganism. He borrowed Christian standards to reform 
its priesthood, employed Christian methods of propa- 
ganda among the people and sought to engraft a Christian 


1 Acts xix. 31, the meaning of ‘ chief officers’ (R.V. margin, 
‘ Asiarchs ’). 
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concern for the service of society.1_ And with these new 
counter-attractions to the influence of Christianity, there 
was revived the appeal to patriotic sentiment. The gods 
were ‘gods of your forefathers’; Christianity was 
“servitude to the despisers of your national rites.’ In a 
word, almost all that the ‘Tambaram findings have to 
say about significant changes in the non-Christian 
religions during the last ten years are to be found vividly 
illustrated in this one page of fourth-century Church 
history.2. And it ends with, ‘Thou hast conquered, 
O Galilean.’ 

In some ways the first four centuries are the period 
which lend themselves to this method of treatment. But 
since it seems to be the habit of some to pass too lightly 
over the Middle Ages as a barren tract, it may be well 
to point out how fruitful in lessons for the modern 
missionary that period is. For the sake of space this will 
be done in the form of a suggested syllabus : 


Subject. Questions arising. Relevance for the Missionary. 


The Ecumenical Comparison with the ‘Leave us free to make our 
Councils. modern ecumenical own heresies’ (heard at 
movement. Tambaram). How far is this 
Note the pre-eminence legitimate, and in what sense 
of Faith and Order in is there an inheritance from 
both. Why? which we are not free to 

detract ? 


The fall of the The Christian view of Encouragement for our own 
Western Empire, history, and of the day when the world order is 
and Augustine’s placeofthe Churchin again shaken. 

City of God. history. 


1 See the selection of writings of Julian, quoted in B. J. Kidd, 

Documents Illustrative of the History of the Church, vol. ii. pp. 50-66. 

2 The World Mission of the Church, pp. 47-50; also Vol. I of this 
series, Sec. V, p. 203. 
VOL. Iv.—18 
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Subject. 


Missions among 
the new nations of 
Europe. 


The rise of Islam. 


Church and State 
in the Middle 
Ages. 


Monasticism, 


The Friars. 


Renaissance. 


The Conciliar 
Movement. 


Questions arising. 


Mass movements in 
Europe. 


An insufficiently Chris- 

tian witness turns 
what might have been 
a movement towards 
Christ into Christi- 
anity’s greatest rival 
movement. A divided 
Church weakens the 
power of resistance. 


The struggle for the 
supra-national Church 
ideal. 


Monasteries and com- 
munity service. 


Monastic Orders as an 
expression of revival 
movements. 


The early Franciscans, 
poor, uneducated, lay. 
Franciscan missions. 


The New Learning and 
the Church. 


The Church’s failure 
in evolutionary de- 
velopment, presaging 
revolution (i.e. the 
Reformation). 
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Relevance for the Missionary. 


Mass movements in Asia and 
Africa. 


Compare the rise of Marxian 
communism in our own 
time. 


Compare divided Christen- 
dom now in the face of 
modern challenge. 


(A vital problem to-day, as 
shown above.) 


The Benedictines and our 
programmes of ‘ Rural Re- 
construction.’ 

Compare  post-Reformation 
‘ denominations.’ _In what 
way can we have revival 
without schism ? 


The part of the unprivileged 
in evangelism now. 

Compare their methods and 
ours. 


Renaissance movements of 
Africa and the East, and 
their relation to the Church. 
The Conciliar ideal and 
Church re-union to-day. 


The post-Reformation period has much to contribute. 
For example, in Jesuit missions a comparison should be 
made between Xavier’s reliance on foreign imperialism, 
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and de Nobili (in India) and Ricci (in China) trying to 
find a method of ‘ indigenisation.’ 

Two sections of the Tambaram findings deal with 
the question, how the younger churches may be provided 
with a worthy ministry and one which it is within their 
power to support. Both sections show! that in facing 


_ this problem many churches are turning back to see how 


Wesley solved a similar one in eighteenth-century Eng- 
land: the ‘ circuit ’ instead of the one-church pastorate, 
and the development of lay leadership. Here these two 
illustrations must suffice. What is felt to be the main 
contribution of the history of this period to the mis- 
sionary’s equipment belongs to the third section of this 
article. 


The Development of a right Church-consciousness in the 
Younger Church 


In most of the younger churches Church history has 
been taught from textbooks which are translations of 
English works. Sometimes an appendix has been added 
on missions to the land concerned, in order to make the 
local connection. 

‘If all this be true,’ said the Emperor K’ang Hsi to 
the Jesuit missionaries (c. 1690), ‘ how is it that God 
waits over sixteen hundred years before giving us any 
knowledge of it ; how is it that the Chinese are left out, 
and only the barbarians mentioned ?’ ‘The addition of 
a ‘ Chinese ’ appendix is not sufficient to remove such 


1 The World Mission of the Church, The Indigenous Ministry of 
the Church, pp. 78 f.; The Economic Basis of the Church, p. 119. 
See also Vol. V of this series. 
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a misunderstanding. Indeed, it may confirm it. An 
appendix does look as though China were an afterthought 
in the mind of God. Certain it is that in many lands, 
where the Church is faced with nationalist opposition, 
Christians find little to answer when taunted with be- 
longing to a foreign organisation. ‘They are themselves 
only too conscious of being a late appendage to a Church 
which is predominantly western. 

It is here that the missionary must help towards the 
development of a right church-consciousness. But is 
he himself sound in this regard? Missionary training 
hitherto has been content to add to previous study of 
Church history, the history of missions. It is the appendix 
method again. The missionary may not be in any better 
case than his national colleagues. All his training has 
been from the point of view of a church centred in 
Europe or America. ‘That which the missionary needs 
to fit him for his new sphere of service is a re-orientation 
of Church history. A right church-consciousness is one 
which recognises that the Church was always a universal 
Church, always meant in the providence of God to come 
to my land and to me. It follows that a right teaching 
of Church history in any land is one which shows how 
the Church, in spite of unfaithfulness within and of 
hindrances without, was, from the days of the apostles 
until now, actually engaged in the task of coming. 

Thus we of the West have naturally made the westward 
progress of the Church our chief concern. It may be 
that in the West the Church’s greatest achievements are 
to be witnessed. But it is not this which is decisive. 
The Church is universal, but our interests are subject 
to the usual human limitations: they are sectional and 
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self-regarding. (We are more likely to surmount our 
limitations if we take account of them.) We are of the 
West—so western Church history it is. 

If the Church is to escape being regarded as a foreign 
importation of comparatively recent significance, a differ- 
ent point of view must be achieved, and then shared, 
by those who go to the service of the younger churches. 
It involves nothing less than the making of a new main 
line of interest. ‘That line for African Christians must 
be the advance towards Africa; for India, China and 
Japan, the progress of the Church through Central 
Asia and, by the sea routes, to the East. Western Church 
history will not be allowed to fade out of the picture. 
It will take its rightful place as necessary background. 
Indeed, often it will occupy the foreground of attention, 
because it is the source of so many of the great move- 
ments which sweep the world. But the direction of 
interest will be decisive, and will make it all ‘ belong.’ 

It may be well here to give an outline of how such a 
course works out, for example, for China. It is divided 
into four periods, each of which ends in China :— 

First, the expansion of the Church westwards through 
the Roman Empire has provided background against 
which we may compare its spread from Antioch to Edessa 
and Adiabene and on to Central Asia. The persecutions 
in Rome have prepared us for the fiercer fires of Sapor II 
and Bahram II in Persia. ‘The Nicene and post-Nicene 
controversies are seen in a new light, since out of them 
comes Nestorius. ‘The Nestorian Church of the East 
presses on over mountain and desert to reach the capital 
of China in the year 635—just when Aidan reached the 
little kingdom of Northumbria. We follow its history 
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there till it disappears in the dust of civil war in the 
tenth century. 

In the second period we start again from the West. 
We mark the rise of Islam, already mentioned incidentally 
as background to the Nestorian mission. We compare 
the Pope of Rome and his growing alliance with the 
Franks, with the Catholicos of the East and his relations 
with Bagdad. We do not study the Crusades in detail, 
but review that greater power which followed the Seljuk 
Turks westwards, the Empire of the Mongol Khans, 
which was to stretch, under Kublai, from the China Sea 
to Mesopotamia. And here is the Church of the East 
among them. We watch a monk from Cambaluc (Peiping) 
go west on pilgrimage, and become its Catholicos. We 
are able to accompany Rabban Sauma, another monk 
from China, farther still, as he goes to preach a new 
crusade, in which pro-Christian Mongol Khans would 
join the Christian West. As he goes to Constantinople, 
to Rome, to Philip IV of France and to Edward I of 
England, we are able to see the medieval West, as it 
were, through Chinese eyes: feudalism, the new uni- 
versities, the Papacy—he talks about them all. In the 
West we meet the Minor Friars, but only that we travel 
with them back through Persia, India, and then on with 
Montecorvino to Zayton (in Fukien) and to Cambaluc. 
With the end of the Yuan Dynasty (c. 1350) the light is 
again for a time put out. 

The third period begins with the struggles of the 
Reformation. We notice the contemporary discovery 
of new sea routes. The first Portuguese ships are off 
the China coast just about the time of Luther’s Theses. 
In the mind of God the two seem linked together—this 
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wealth of new life in the Church of the West, and the 
means to carry it across the world. Weakened and divided 
by internal strife, the Church in Reformation lands is 
slow to realise its world-wide mission. But the Counter- 
Reformation brings us to the Jesuits. We follow Francis 
Xavier till he dies on the threshold of China. Ricci, 
armed with the best products of Renaissance learning, 
opens the door. We study his, and his successors’, 
heroic achievements till the end of the unhappy Rites 
Controversy, 1742. 

The fourth period takes us West again, for those 
movements of the modern age, particularly the Evan- 
gelical Revival, out of which most of our own missionary 
societies were born. We travel back with the pioneers 
into that period of the Church’s history which our own 
service is meant in some small measure to enrich. 

It will be seen how easily a similar scheme can be 
worked out for India. In the first period the way lies 
through Persia and then the land route to the North- 
west Frontier (here is the Bishop ‘ John of Persia and 
Great India’ to remind us of India’s connection with 
Nicaea), and the sea route to the Malabar coast (here the 
Acts of Thomas should be critically studied). The 
curtain falls on the ancient church of South India for 
about four hundred years with the records on the ninth- 
century copper plates. ‘The second period, as above, 
leads up to missions in which Franciscans were the 
pioneers, ending with the Venetian Nicolo de Conti, 
1430. The third opens with Vasco da Gama (1497), and 
follows the course of Jesuit and other missions down to 
the expulsion of the Portuguese by the Dutch. The 
fourth period is the same. 
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For Africa, the first period is the richest. What con- 
cerning the early Church cannot be illustrated from the 
great Fathers and the great events of Egypt and the 
North African coast ? The period ends with the débacle 
before Islam, c. 710. The second period, as above, 
marks Franciscan missions, from Francis himself (to 
Egypt 1219) to the death of Raymond Lull (1315). The 
third sees the rounding of the desert, when the greater 
part of Africa first becomes known to Europeans. Instead 
of bringing light to the Dark Continent, these new contacts 
bring the slave trade—in spite of the protest of Pope 
Leo X, the Pope who condemned Luther. The fourth 
period sees two blessings for Africa spring from the 
same religious revival, abolition of slavery and the 
beginning of modern missions. 

Something like this may be worked out for any field. 
The great thing is to see the Church as primarily engaged 
in coming to your land.. With heart and mind thus 
prepared, the missionary will be able to contribute to his 
colleagues that sense of the past, their own Church’s 
past, and of God’s eternal will for them, which is so 
sadly needed. 


The Approach to Church Union 


Knowledge of Church history is necessary equipment 
for any man who is concerned with the task of Church - 
re-union. ‘The Tambaram findings have made it clear 
that the first moves are likely to be in the lands of the 
younger churches.! It follows that no one among us 
is so directly concerned as the missionary. It is his task 
to ensure in all this planning a due recognition of the 

1 See p. 402. 
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past. For our unhappy divisions are not to be sur- 
mounted by a denial of history but by recognition of 
each denominational heritage as a contribution to be 
made within a wider unity. Study of Church history 
ought to contribute an experience of the Church wider 
than one’s own denomination, and a sense of being heir 
to all that is good and great in the whole of it. Study 
the post-Reformation period in particular should keep 
the aim of re-union in view: what in the emergence 
of each denomination is the negative and temporary re- 
action against abuse ? And what are positive re-afirma- 
tions of neglected truth which we must see secured for 
the Church for all time? Such an aim might enliven 
Church history for all theological students. In the case 
of missionaries it is not a matter of added interest, but 
of adequate preparation for one of the greatest responsi- 
bilities which God has committed to servants of the 
younger churches in this our generation. 


THE PLACE OF CHURCH HISTORY IN THE 
TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES 


K. §. LATOURETTE 


With the spirit of the excellent suggestions made 
by Professor Foster at Tambaram I find myself in 
most hearty accord. I agree with him that the study 
of Church history should have a central place in the 
training of missionaries. I concur, too, in Professor 
Foster’s conviction that in this preparation Church 
history, as it is now usually taught, needs reorganisation 
and reorientation. 

What I have to say in amplification of these convic- 
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tions, moreover, may not be as much out of accord with 
the programme, which Professor Foster has developed, 
as a first reading might seem to indicate. It is, rather, 
meant by way of supplementation. ‘The contribution 
of another mind may, by its somewhat differing approach, 
assist in the discussion which the importance of the 
subject so richly deserves. 

First of all I have a profound conviction that the 
teaching of Church history is in need of reorganisation 
not only in the preparation of missionaries, but also in 
the training of the ministry of both the older and younger 
churches. ‘The following suggestions are, therefore, 
intended for the general courses in Church history in 
both East and West. 

In the second place, I much prefer the caption the 
History of Christianity to Church History. ‘This is not 
from any desire to belittle the Church. It is, rather, in 
part from a desire to exalt the Church. Much of Church 
history as now taught is too narrow. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with the Church’s internal history. It deals with 
Church councils, with Church leaders, with the develop- 
ment of ecclesiastical institutions, with the rise and 
disappearance of heresies, with the growth in Christian 
thought and with the stories of the divisions in the 
Church. All this is, of course, important and in any 
comprehensive survey of the history of Christianity must 
be continued. However, most courses in Church history 
have far too little of the effect of the Church upon its — 
environment, of the effect of the environment upon the 
Church, and of the geographic spread of the Church. 
The ideal would be to effect a broadening of content 
without a change in captions. So wedded has the 
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present title been with the traditional content, however, 
that a change in the latter can probably best be achieved 
by a frank alteration in the name. In the history of 
Christianity we must attempt to trace the entire course 
of the stream which issued from our Lord and of its 
contributions to mankind. 

In the third place, and as a corollary to what has been 
said in the preceding paragraph, the study of the history 
of Christianity must be ecumenical in its outlook and 
scope. It must not be limited to any one people. ‘There 
is something very appealing in the suggestion that the 
story must be so orientated as to show to Africans how 
Christianity came to them, to Chinese the processes by 
which the Gospel reached the Middle Kingdom, to 
Indians the manner in which Christ arrived in their 
populous land, and to Japanese the steps by which the 
Christian message entered the Land of the Rising Sun. 
However, that approach has its very grave dangers. It 
tends to stress the hyper-nationalism which is one of 
the banes of our age. What we need is not primarily 
national churches, such as this method would foster, but 
a consciousness and an understanding of the universal 
Church of Christ. While I should not object to indicating 
the fashion in which Christianity was introduced to a 
particular country, I should be even more insistent that 
the history of Christianity be so taught that the leaders 
of the Church, both missionary and national, possess a 
comprehension of the world-wide Christian movement 
and something of an understanding of all the main com- 
munions and of the progress and achievements of 
Christianity in all the lands which it has entered. 

In the third place, I cherish a profound conviction 
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that in the study and teaching of the history of Chris- 
tianity much more attention should be devoted to the 
post-Reformation period and especially to the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries than is usually the case. Most of 
the text-books and courses on Church history with 
which I am familiar give most of their time to the period 
through the Reformation and if they pursue the story 
beyond that date, do so only casually or stress the post- 
Reformation development of one particular communion. 
One ought not, of course, to belittle the importance of 
the first four centuries, of the Middle Ages or of the 
struggles connected with the Reformation.- However, 
to pass over lightly the period since the Reformation 
gives the student the impression that nothing especially 
significant has occurred since that time and that Chris- 
tianity is a waning force. ‘l’o limit the past three centuries 
to one communion is to inculcate a narrow sectarianism 
which is quite opposed to the growing ecumenicity 


which seems to be an important part of the message — 


which God wishes His Church to speak and to exemplify 
in this age. As a matter of fact, the Gospel has never 
been quite so potent as in the past century and a half. 
Never before has it moulded the human race so pro- 
foundly, so widely or in so wide a variety of environments. 
Church history as usually taught ignores this fact and so 
does serious violence to the story which it is supposed 
to tell. We need to re-apportion the space and to see 
that the last three centuries, and particularly the past 
century and a half, have their due. 

This plea for comprehensiveness and a reorientation 
of proportion in the study and the teaching of the history 
of Christianity does not preclude specialised courses 
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and books on particular areas, communions and periods. 
In the total picture these are indispensable. It is, how- 
ever, intended to apply to the general survey which all 
should have. 

A knowledge of the history of Christianity is of quite 
first-class importance to leaders in the Church the world 
around. It is to be hoped that it will be of such a nature 
as to promote that catholicity of outlook and under- 
standing and that comprehension of the continuing 
vitality of the Gospel which are of the genius of the faith. 


NOTES FROM DISCUSSION AT TAMBARAM 
1. The Missionary Call 


The following rather typical statements were made 
by delegates from widely different countries : 


Dr Hla Bu (Burma): ‘On behalf of the indigenous 
churches in Burma I would say that Burma wants the 
West to continue sending missionaries to our country. 
This is not merely a personal opinion but is based upon 
the declared statements of our churches. We want 
missionaries because Burma still presents a large un- 
evangelised area of aggressive and strong non-Christian 
populations with a comparatively small number of 
Christian workers. There is a very great need for 
missionaries for specialised work, such as_ college 
teachers, agricultural experts, industrial educators, etc. 
The churches in Burma need the spiritual help of mission- 
aries for giving religious nurture and for stimulating 
them for aggressive Christian witness. Our younger 
churches need to learn from the experience of older 
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churches the Christian faith and practice that have stood 
the test of time. Lastly, to realise their membership in 
the Church universal, missionaries are needed by the 
younger churches.’ 


The Rev. A. C. Espina (Philippine Islands) gave the 
following general reasons for desiring the continued 
sending of missionaries to the Philippine Islands: 
(a) that the national workers were relatively few in 
proportion to the area of the country ; and (bd) that they 
lacked highly educated workers suitable for aggressive 
evangelism. In addition he made the following points : 

(1) ‘A very small proportion as yet of the population 
are evangelical Christians, which makes it difficult for 
the Church to be self-supporting. 

(2) ‘Roman Catholics are making a much more 
determined advance in all phases of religious work than 
ever in the past. They are more united and concentrated 
in their programme in education. ‘They are making 
changes in their methods of approach and religious 
activities to conform with the growing needs of the 
present trend of culture and civilisation. ‘They have 
vast funds and personnel at their command which the 
evangelical church does not possess. ‘They are making 
a more determined effort to exert their influence in 
governmental circles to the extent even of endeavouring 
to insert in the laws of the land compulsory religious 
education in spite of constitutional provision for the 
separation of church and state. 

(3) ‘ The existence of the “ Philippine Independent 
Church.” This church claims to have a membership 
of about two millions. Separatists from Rome, they are 
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not, however, fundamentally a religious group. Their 


sympathy and inclinations are for evangelical Christi- 
anity. Evangelical Christianity only can give them what 
they lack. 

(4) ‘ Anti-Christian movements are surging into the 


_ lives of our intelligentsia and our student population. 


(5) ‘ The fast-growing highly intelligent population 


_ demands a very highly trained group of workers which 


our churches and colleges or seminaries cannot ade- 
quately supply. We need missionaries in the Philippines.’ 


The Rev. P. S. Rangaramanujam (Jndia) made the 
following statement : 
(1) ‘ The obligation of the West to the indigenous 


churches which have come into being in various lands 


by their missionary effort in the past : 

“In a country like India the vast majority of Christians 
themselves need help to be built’ up into a church which 
can be a testimony unto the Lord. ‘Therefore edu- 
cational, religious and economic programmes of service 
and the essentially spiritual ministry have to be first 


_made available within the Church. Then the indigenous 


churches are becoming sensible to the great evangelical 
tasks and opportunities surrounding them and are, with 
a new vision and passion, beginning to address them- 
selves to the task. 

‘In these lands efforts are being made by the indi- 
genous churches for effective occupation for evangelism 
of the hitherto wholly or partially unoccupied fields. 
But they are discovering that the opportunities are too 
vast for their resources. ‘These churches have them- 
selves to fight their way against strong forces of 
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nationalism which are in some places openly and all the 
more dangerously working to undermine the work of the 
Church. 

“Is it fair or right to leave these churches to them- 
selves at this critical time when they face nation-wide 
opportunities as also nation-wide opposition in some 
countries ? 

(2) ‘ The effective occupation of the whole field in all 
lands for evangelism should be viewed as the task of — 
the whole Church the world over and not of one regional 
or national church. We must beware of unconsciously 
- serving the furtherance of national ambition by camou- 
flaging it under the missionary name. ‘Therefore we 
should undertake and view the mission as part of the 
universal Church which to-day is conscious of a peculiar 
mission in the world. So the occupation of a new field 
or unoccupied area must be done by and through the 
Church of Christ that is in that land. 

(3) ‘ The Christian West is under obligation to the 
eastern lands to undo the wrongs and evils of the past 
as well as the wrong witness and influence of the present 
by the contact of their countries with the East—so as 
to vindicate the true witness of the Christian West, 
thus removing serious hindrances and strengthening 
the witness of the Church universal in non-Christian 
lands.’ 


Professor Matsumoto (fapan) said: ‘ We realise that 
Christianity is essentially a missionary religion and that 
when it ceases to be missionary it ceases to be Chris- 
tianity in the truest sense of the word. We also realise 
that the Church is essentially an ecumenical Church 
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and when it becomes national in a narrow and isolated 
sense it ceases to be the Church universal. We want 
to be united as always with all the fellow-Christians 
throughout the world. 

“We believe with all humility, yet with true con- 
viction, that Japan is an important member of the family 
of nations and that failure to Christianise Japan means 
leaving the work of world evangelisation incomplete. 
In this sense, missionary work in Japan may be said to 
be the key to evangelisation of the East. We need and 
want more missionaries.’ 


The Rev. H. L. Hurst of Australia called attention to 
the need of missionaries for the Pacific Ocean area. He 
pointed out that this important area was often forgotten 
in view of the huge needs of India and China. The 
special case of the primitive peoples and their need for 
Christ should always be remembered. 


Bishop Malmstrém (Denmark) emphasised the great 
importance of the missionary having a clear and firm 
grasp of the truth of the Christian message before 
attempting to preach it. The Gospel is unique and it is 
therefore our duty to go out to preach it. The obedience 
to God’s demand should be the prime motive of mission- 
ary work. There is therefore a close connection between 
the spiritual life of the Church and its missionary 
work, 


2. The Function of the Missionary 


On this subject an illuminating discussion took place 


from which some excerpts are given here. 


The Revi D. T. Niles (Ceylon) urged that mission- 
VOL. IV.—I9g 
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aries should not import Christianity, but preach the 
Gospel. ‘We of India do not care for a merely theo- 
logical expression of Christianity, nor for an ecclesi- 
astical expression, nor for a church-governmental 
expression. All the different expressions of theological 
dogma, ecclesiastical mechanism and governmental 
device are useless and meaningless to us. Christianity 
needs to be expressed in life - situations, it must be a 
matter of life-expression, and that is what we want.’ 


The Rev. E. S. Lau (Malaya): ‘ Hitherto our work 
has been missionary-centred. Heads of schools, com- 
mittees, organisations are missionaries. But hence- 
forth missionary work should be life-centred. Men and 
women of our own land should be given places of 
responsibility.’ 


Dr D. Crommelin (Netherlands): ‘Our work must 
be rather Church-centred. We must not repeat the old 
mistake of keeping converts from the Church. We 
must turn them over to the Church. And no distinction 
should be made between pioneer work and church 
work. Both are work for and in the Church.’ 


Dr E. Verwiebe (Sumatra): ‘ Every missionary comes 
to missionary fields not as an ideal man but as a sinner, 
forgiven by Divine grace. If the demand be made that 
no missionary should come if he is not ideal, as seems 
to be made by some, the matter would become serious. 
Christianity should present a picture of a community 
of saints, of a fellowship of love and faith.’ 


The Rev. J. L. Eakin (Szam), speaking of the work of 
the missionary in Siam, stressed the need of rural 
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experts and of spiritual helpers. He further pointed 
out that our work must be finished and must be carried 
on with the object of finishing it. 


The Rev. P. S. Rangaramanujam (Jndia) urged that 
our work should be Church-centred, not missionary- 
centred. He also said that the term ‘ need’ should not 
be used. It suggested that the people of India, for 
example, were in particular need and were objects of 
pity. The word ‘ opportunity ’ might be better. ‘ What 
we plead for is a new spirit which would revolutionise 
the system from within.’ 


Dr C. M. Yocum (North America) speaking of the 
missionary work in Congo, Africa, said that practically 
all the non-Christians there are illiterate and ignorant, 
and that often hymns taught by the missionaries get 
mixed up with folk-songs, a fact which is typical of the 
situation to be faced there. ‘ We missionaries are there 
to see that the Christian seed does not get mixed up with 
false.’ Literary work is essential there. 


Mr J. Stephan (Turkestan) made a deep impression 
upon all present when he spoke of the persecution and 
the final expulsion from the country of the missionaries 
and Christians in ‘Turkestan. The Christian work was 
started there forty-five years ago and there was a Christian 
community of about 250. In 1933 persecution and im-* 
prisonment succeeded in driving practically all Chris- 
tians away—a result of the Muslim rebellion against 
China in 1931. In more recent years the Russian 
Communists burnt churches and mission houses until 
finally in last August the last two missionaries were 
expelled from the land by the Government. It was a 
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great challenge to all those who believe in the missionary 
nature of Christianity. 


Dr R. B. M‘Clure (China) made a statement on the 
function of the missionary in China, as follows : 

The missionary work in China may be stated to have 
had two periods of development: (a) pre-adolescent 
period, 1925-1930; and (bd) post-adolescent period, 
1930-present. During the pre-adolescent period the 
crusader type of missionary was needed, but now in 
this post-adolescent period the colleague type is the rule. 

The kinds of work to be done by the missionary may 
be divided into three—evangelistic, educational and 
medical. Evangelistic work includes rural, literary, 
finance ; educational work includes student work, 
adult education, religious education and some speci- 
alities; medical work includes investigations, rural, 
medical, public health and teaching in medical institu- 
tions. 

He expressed the opinion that it is necessary for the 
indigenous church to make its own mistakes and that 
the missionary of the future must be a colleague, willing 
to work under the indigenous church. 


Dr T. C. Bau (China), after emphasising the need for 
missionaries in China, said: ‘ The change of the spirit 

» and attitude as well as of the duties and functions of the 
missionary is fundamental. (a) For well-established 
churches, short-term missionary workers are needed to 
help form programmes and policies for training workers. 
(5) For weak churches, training of leaders, pastors and 
lay workers and also deepening of the spiritual life of 
the Christians in general is what is required from 
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missionaries. (c) In pioneer work in the interior 
regions of China, missionary help is greatly needed. 
During the last ten years missionary forces in China 
have been reduced to half, through poor health, old 
age and so forth. ‘The loss to the work has been heavy. 


The Rev. A. C. Espina (Philippine Islands): (a) The 
Philippines do not want the ‘ holier-than-thou’ type of 
missionaries ; they call for real workers. (b) ‘They need 
missionaries who have the true spirit of sacrifice and are 
willing to restrain themselves for the sake of better 
relationship with the nationals. (c) They need mission- 
aries who are able to teach the Bible in a scholarly way 
and who can help to establish the economic betterment 
of the people. (d) They need those who are specialists 
in student work. | 


Professor 'T. Matsumoto (Japan) said that Japan 
needs those missionaries who are willing to work within 
the framework of the indigenous church as fellow- 
workers, who, however, have the spirit of initiative in 
opening up new ways of work. ‘There are indeed 
plenty of opportunities which missionaries with initia- 
tive can seize for Christian work. Japan needs 
missionaries who would give their whole lives for the 
work in Japan, that is, who come with a strong sense 
of life-commitment, who love the people as true brothers 
and sisters in Christ. Japan needs experts in rural 
work, social reconstruction, theological scholarship, 
Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and student work, etc. 

Visiting lecturers, exchange professors, emergency 
helpers are also needed and of great value to the 
Christians in Japan as_ short-term workers. He 
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emphasised the fact that Japan offers ample opportunities 
for creative missionary workers. 


Mrs H. J. E. Short (Papua) spoke of the yet primitive 
character of the Papuans and of the need of the mission- 
ary to be everything and do everything. ‘These infant 
peoples look to missionaries for everything. Among 
such peoples there is certainly need to be ‘ paternalistic.’ 
Training of leaders was emphasised as urgent. 


Dr Paul J. Braisted (U.S.A.) emphasised (a) the 
need of inculcating the ecumenical conception and 
spirit. ‘The missionary should be the link between the 
local and the universal church. ‘There is need to dis- 
cover missionaries with such outlook and _ attitude. 
(5) He proposed that the International Missionary 
Council should set apart a few specialists, who, freed 
from all pastoral or administrative work, could devote 
their whole time to studying and interpreting Chris- 
tianity in relation to the thought and life of peoples. 
(c) He also emphasised the need of the missionary to 
study the history, religion, philosophy and anthropology 
of the people whom he is to serve, and proposed that 
such studies be made obligatory for the missionary 
candidates. 


The Rev. D. 'T. Niles (Ceylon) outlined the function of 
the missionary as follows: (a) It is one of guidance, not 
of leadership. The missionary should not come with 
any sense of superior leadership or of having a special 
right to choose place or work for himself. (5) It is one 
of witness. ‘che missionary should not think of setting a 
norm for the nationals but should make it his task to 
bear witness. (c) It is one of co-operation. The 
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missionary should come, not because we are weak, but 
as a co-worker in the common task of the Christian- 
isation of the world. He must be willing to work under 
one who may not be an expert and must have imagination 
to enter into the life of the people. (d) It is one of train- 
ing in ecumenical Christianity. 


Dr D. Crommelin (Netherlands) supported Dr P. J. 
Braisted’s proposal of setting apart some experts for 
research work by mentioning the case of Dr Kraemer, 
who was invited to the Netherlands Indies for the 
specific task of translating the Bible into the native 
language, and then devoted his whole time to the study 
of Islamics, having at the same time served as research 
worker and adviser in Java. 


Une uneven. b.. Lema (South Africa) said: ~The 
memory of the missionaries’ work for our people is very 
precious. No history of Africa would be complete or 
adequate without some reference to the missionary move- 
ment in our land. 

‘But on the other hand people being imperfect do: 
make mistakes, and missionaries are no exception. 
Hence there arise problems. Many people come to lose 
confidence in the Christian Church. ‘The more they 
get educated the more sceptical they become. We 
want only the best from Europe. I do not believe in 
half-measures. There are terrible racial conflicts in 
Africa, and then western civilisation is too often un- 
Christian. Had it not been for the witness of the 
missionaries in life as well as in word, we would have 
been ruined utterly. . 

‘We need at least one missionary for two Native 
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leaders. ‘The ratio of one to two is about the right ratio 
in Africa. ‘Training of leaders by the missionary is 
needed. Development of self-supporting and _ self- 
propagating churches should be the aim.’ 


The Rev. A. F. Louw (South Africa) also testified to 
the need of missionaries in South Africa. In the training 
school for ministers in his own area, some Native leaders 
were being trained and the ordination of the first graduate 
had been recently held, to the great joy and satisfaction 
of the people. 


Dr Hla Bu (Burma) spoke of the relationship between 
a subject race like his and the ruling government as 
very difficult of adjustment. The missionary needs to 
adapt himself to the situation and identify himself with 
the legitimate aspirations of the people. Sympathy for, 
not condemnation of, such aspirations is essential. ‘The 
missionary’s attitude should be that of a real friend of 
the people, and a spirit of co-operation is necessary. 


Mrs C. V. Davies (Malaya) spoke of the need of a 
sense of humour. 


Mr S. J. Chuan (China) spoke of the need in China of 
missionaries especially gifted in pioneer work and in 
training pioneer workers. 


Dr E. Verwiebe pointed out the danger of mission- 
aries trying to do both administrative and evangelistic 
work. ‘It is a matter of conscience to decide what to 
keep in hand and what to hand over to the nationals.’ 


Dr B. C. Oliver (India) said: (a) The missionary 
should come with his mind made up for life-commit- 
ment. (db) He should be a man with real stability of 
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character. (c) He must be ready to do team-work with 
the Native leaders. (d) Doctors should have some 
experience in hospitals both in the homeland and in 
India before taking up the actual work. (e) Further 
study should be carried on in the period of furlough. 


The Rev. P. S. Rangaramanujam (India): ‘ We do not 
want any missionary to come with a cut-and-dried scheme 
of defined functions. We need missionaries who will 
both preach and train people. Putting fresh blood into 
our work is essential.’ 


3. The Qualifications of the Missionary 


The following typical statements were made : 


Dr Crommelin (Netherlands) 

1. Motive: Obedience to God’s call. This motive 
alone will last, whereas love to my neighbour may fail 
when the neighbour proves very unlovable. My love 
to God is too weak to be relied on. Only God’s command 
is certain ; woe unto me if I disobey. 

2. Character : Humility, which shows itself in willing- 
ness to learn from others, especially from the Natives. 
Open-mindedness, particularly with regard to national 
aspirations and strivings of Native Christians. If 
necessary, readiness to give up one’s own national ideals 
and to remember that if there ever should be a clash 
between the earthly kingdom to which the missionary 
belongs by birth and tradition, and another earthly 
reign, his loyalty to the Kingdom of God must be 
decisive for his conduct. 

3. Intellectual: A sound judgment. It is preferable 
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to send university men, especially in areas with a high 
national culture; there are two obvious reasons for 
this : first, for the sake of a man’s standing and capacity 
when out in the field; secondly, so that there may be 
a possibility of finding other work at home in case of 
inability to continue work in the field. Ability to learn 
foreign languages is also important. 

4. Technical: Skilfulness in order to help yourself 
in all sorts of circumstances. 


The Rev. S. Grosskopf (Germany and S. a 
Roi ideal ’ missionary is to be one 
. who knows : 
(a) | ama sinner, redeemed by God through Jesus 
Christ, Who gave His life-blood for me, 
(5) I live through faith alone, through absolute 
trust in His abiding love and grace ; 
2. who experiences : 
(a) I must die daily, but 
(5) the saving power of the Lord is all-sufficient ; 
3. who is constrained by the Love of Christ : 
(a) gratefully to love Him, 
(5) genuinely to love his neighbour, even the 
unlovable one ; 
4. who bears witness to his Redeemer : 
(a) by humbly and truly preaching the old Gospel, 
ever new through study and prayer, 
(5) by living a life that reflects something of Christ 
living in him ; 
5. who is a true follower of his Lord : 
(a) in learning to understand the people entrusted 
to his guidance—their language and customs, their 
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virtues and vices, their yearnings and fetters—lovingly 
to understand them, 

(5) in following as his motto, ‘ Nothing for myself, 
everything for my neighbour, my neighbour for Christ ’ ; 

6. who sets to work : 

(a) conscious of his worthlessness, ,but 
(5) never ceasing to believe that God wants to do 
a great deed through him. 

‘If you find a missionary who professes to fulfil all 
these conditions you may safely put him down for a 
hypocrite. If you find one who fervently and unceas- 
ingly prays God to give him some of the qualities of the 
“ideal” missionary, give him a chance as God will.’ 


Dr Hla Bu (Burma) 

‘Despite changed conditions the basic qualifications 
of a missionary are the same for all times. ‘The mission- 
ary should have an overpowering and abiding sense of 
compulsion from God to make disciples of all nations. 
He should have a deep and vital personal experience of 
Jesus Christ, an utter devotion to Him and an over- 
whelming desire to share his joyous experience with 
others. He should have an unshakable conviction that 
what Christ has done for him He can do for all the world. 
The missionary should have a thorough knowledge of 
the Bible and the gift of interpreting the truths of the 
_ Bible and imparting them to others. 

‘Humility, which shows itself in willingness to learn 
from others, especially from the nationals, and common 
sense that gives poise, balance and sound judgment are 
needed in the missionary’s contacts with people and in 
facing difficulties. ‘The missionary should possess and 
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cultivate open-mindedness, especially with regard to 
national aspirations and strivings of the people among 
whom he works. 

‘As the missionary cannot fully enter into the life 
and appreciate the culture of a people without the 
mastery of the language of the people, he should have 
more than an average linguistic ability. In addition to 
the highest academic training, the missionary for 
specialised tasks should possess full knowledge and 
skill to fit him for it. 

“It is necessary that the missionary’s health should 
be good in order that he may be able to withstand the 
rigours of climate and the strain of many demands that 
will be made on him. 


‘In addition to these basic qualifications the mission- 


ary of the present day must possess a firm grasp of the 
fundamentals of his faith which he holds intransigently 
in the face of movements in the modern world hostile 
to the Christian faith and the changes that have taken 
place in non-Christian religions. 

‘In view of present-day conditions in the lands in 
which he serves the missionary must regard himself as 
one who has the capacity to appreciate the aspirations 
of the people, as their colleague. He should have the 
capacity to co-operate not only with his fellow- 
missionaries but also with the nationals. He should be 
willing to work with or under the nationals. There 
should be an entire absence in him of a sense of racial, 
cultural and spiritual superiority.’ 


Dr Jesudason, head of the Christian Ashram at 
Tirupatiur, made the following statement : 
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‘I will confine myself to the task of stating what I, 
as a Christian Indian, feel should be the qualifications 
a missionary should have if he wishes to serve the people 
of India to-day. 

“1. He must be a man who is striving to live like 
Christ. He must be able not merely to preach or 
expound beautifully the Sermon on the Mount, but also 
live it out in his daily life. India has plenty of theology, 
doctrine, precepts and philosophy deeply thought out 
and expounded by her various sages and Mahatmas 
(Great Souls), who have honoured her spiritual heritage. 
She can meet western theology and philosophy at every 
step and reasoning. She does not appreciate mere pious * 
and beautiful sounding sermons and empty idealistic 
terms and expressions. She wants the real stuff. She 
wants life. If you want to come merely to preach or 
to cleverly argue out religious truths, do not come. 
But if you earnestly desire to come and live out in this 
country the life that Jesus of Nazareth lived and, if 
necessary, pour out your life in sacrifice and suffering 
as He did, then welcome to you. Come. 

‘2. I think it best that a missionary should know 
some handicraft by which he can support himself and 
also which he can teach the people. Of course, this 
includes professions like medicine, engineering, etc. 
India has millions of people who are perpetually on the 
border-line of starvation. Six months in the year, when 
there are no rains, there is acute unemployment and 
distress. What is the use of simply going on preaching 
to these starving people without providing anything to 
relieve their suffering ? 

‘3. A would-be missionary should seek to form 
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intimate, personal friendships with Indian students 
resident for purposes of study in his country, not in the 
spirit of patronising condescension, but on terms of 
mutual helpfulness and heartfelt love. Failing this, he 
should, as soon as possible after his coming to this 


country, place himself under the leadership and guidance __ 


of an Indian or Indians who command his confidence 
and respectful love. He should scrupulously avoid 
being led away by his own countrymen, especially in his 
attitude towards Indians or things Indian. He must 
have his eyes ever open to study the Indian mind and 
adapt himself or completely change any preconceived 
views as he seeks to form these intimate personal friend- 
ships. His purely western angle of vision as regards 
life and its values may have to change completely. 

‘4. A missionary must have infinite patience and 
love. ‘Therefore it is wise that before coming here he 
tests himself for a time by working among common 
people of different culture and outlook in his own 
country. ‘Therefore it is most essential that he should 
have a never-forgettable, deep experience of the in- 
comparable love of Christ on the Cross which has 
forgiven him so much. 

‘5. A missionary who comes to this country must 
cease to be in truth a member of his own nation. This 
complete identification with the people whom we seek 
to serve is the very fundamental principle of love behind 
the incarnation of Jesus Christ. Mere outward pro- 
fession of accepting the principle will not do. India is 
shrewd to detect pious frauds. He should feel India 
as his home and not the country he has left, and com- 
pletely identify himself with the people of the land in 
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their aspirations. His love for India should be such as 
will make him shrink from exposing her failings in other 
countries. 

‘6. A missionary must come with a completely open 
mind to adapt and develop himself and his work in 
accordance with the light that comes to him as he gains 
experience after his settling in this country. I 
cannot see how a man can have that perfect freedom 
which is essential for this if he comes as a member of 
an organisation already committed to its subscribers 
to carry on work according to accepted, orthodox 
principles and methods. At present, in the East, missions 
and missionaries are suspected as belonging to nations 
and governments that are dominating and exploiting the 
eastern people. I would say frankly that there is no 
room in India to-day for a missionary who believes in 
the imperial domination of Britain over India. 

‘7, A missionary must have a faith that will not be 
discouraged by not seeing any outward results. “‘ The 
time of the harvest is the coming of the Kingdom. The 
reapers are the angels.”” ‘Therefore let no one come to 
this land with the proud conception that he is going to 
turn India upside-down, “or gather much fruit,” but 
be prepared to live the Christ-life quietly and humbly, 
even though nobody may hear of him or his work during 
his life-time.’ 


CHAPTER SIX 


AN ADEQUATE PROGRAMME FOR as 
LITERATURE 


Findings of Section XI at the Tambaram Meeting 


The Literature Anomaly 
1 a number of printed pages which to-day claim 
man’s attention is stupendous. Even in war- 
time China, one book a day leaves a single press. One 
Arabic firm alone issues a biography of a Muslim leader 
every month. Newspapers pour faster than ever from 
the presses in the great cities, and find their way further 
than ever into the countryside. The world is striding on 
towards literacy. In the great battle of the books to 
claim man’s attention for every sort of idea and belief, 
it is our concern to ask what place the books are taking 
that carry the message of our Lord. No Christian 
teacher, no Christian pastor, no Christian parent of a 
child that can read, no witnessing Christian but must 
be concerned with this question. 

On the other hand, there are vast areas where there is 
little or no literature of any kind; there are churches 
whose whole Christian literature can be tied up in a 
pocket handkerchief; in some lands opportunities of 
publication open to us to-day may be closed to-morrow ; _ 
and hardly anywhere is the production of Christian 
literature keeping pace with progress in literacy and the 


growth of an educated community. 
294 
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There is almost unanimous agreement about the 
importance of Christian literature and consistent failure 
to achieve any results commensurate with the need. 
One turns to the reports of most churches and mission 
boards to find that evangelistic, educational, medical 
and philanthropic work are all listed as distinct phases of 
the church and mission programmes, while all too often 
one looks in vain for any report on the production and 
distribution of Christian literature. The new Inter- 
pretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church prepared for this meeting has no 
Statistics or data relating to the literature work (apart 
from the distribution of the Bible itself) of the Ghurches 
and their agencies. 

There are many causes for this anomaly of the steady 
acknowledgment of importance and the consistent 
neglect of action. Literature is taken for granted as part 
of the work of evangelisation, but it is produced spas- 
modically, with overlapping and duplication of effort. 
The literature societies too often find the whole burden of 
production and planning thrown on them, but they are, 
as societies, frequently outside the organised missions 
and churches. ‘They may be, according to the common 
phrase, handmaids of the church, yet they too often share 
in neglect the fate of other handmaids. 


Authors and Manuscripts 

Books of quality by first-rate authors solve many of 
the problems of literature circulation. 

It is now not only desirable but necessary that efforts 
be made to discover Christian writers native to each 


country and to give them the necessary training. 
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Among the difficulties of securing capable writers we 
note : 

(a) lack of co-operation among churches and missions 
in projects attractive to able writers ; 

(5) denominational interests and theological con- 
troversies narrowing the freedom and usefulness of some 
writers and making others hesitant to write ; 

(c) the overburdening of writers with institutional and 
other responsibilities ; 

(d) insufficiency of funds ; 

(e) unsatisfactory working conditions under certain. 
types of leaders who restrict initiative and do. not allow 
sufficient recognition of work done. 

Some successful methods of securing writers and 
manuscripts are the following : 

(a) offering remuneration to gifted people whose 
main duty is not writing but to whom supplementary 
income is necessary ; 

(5) enlisting the enthusiasm and devotion of certain 
people who will write irrespective of remuneration ; 

(c) painstaking cultivation of friendship and comrade- 
ship with promising young writers and affording them 
opportunity to work together in a spirit of freedom and 
co-operation. 

We believe that the publication of books by the 
Christians of the country is of high importance even 
when such books are less well informed and less mature 
in judgment than those available for translation from 
other languages. 

To discover, develop and strengthen natural gifts a 
Christian Writers’ Fellowship may be organised, and 
periodic conferences for Christian writers may be held. 
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These suggestions apply equally to translators in order 
that their work may be creative and their product adapted 
to the prevailing thought forms. More prizes might be 
offered for book reviews, essays, and, in some countries, 
books as a means of encouragement to new writers. 
The theological seminaries, Christian colleges, uni- 
versities and high schools have their part to play, as the 
Lindsay Commission on Higher Education in India has 
suggested. Full scope for the exercise of his gifts should 
be secured for any possible or actual literary genius. 

In many areas an editorial board should be formed to 
discover and develop natural gifts, to read manuscripts 
and to advise authors and publishing bodies. Such 
boards, with the help of the National Christian Councils, 
could secure from churches and missions the liberation 
for definite periods of church and mission workers who 
have a contribution to make to Christian literature. 


Some Publication Problems 


We go straight to the heart of the publication problem 
when we suggest that a careful evaluation be made of 
- existing resources in each country; the work done by, 
and the financial position of all existing publishing 
agencies and presses. Where there is overlapping, steps 
should be taken to co-ordinate work, and if possible to 
release capital for work in more backward areas. 

Where publishing agencies have been set up with a 
working capital the whole question of the conservation 
and administration of such capital should be carefully 
considered. Capital may be locked up, and other urgent 
work thereby held up, by the publication of costly slow- 
selling books, or lost through pricing books below cost 
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of production, or through non-sale. Again, publishing 
capital may have been diverted to meet the running 
expenses of depots. 

In countries where there are many small publishing 
agencies, the only hope of an adequate programme is 
either in a central revolving publication fund at the 
service of all, or the continuance of large subsidies. 

The training of especially qualified men for responsible 
positions in publishing, book-selling and printing is an 
urgent necessity. In many areas a central agency might 
help to solve such difficulties as the supply of pictures, and 
blocks or cuts and the process of making them, arrange- 
ments with press-photo agencies, and business dealings 
with artists, writers and outside publishing concerns. 

It must be fully realised that while some types of 
literature may be self-supporting and even profitable, 
evangelistic and apologetic literature and the needed 
literature for the training of Christian leaders, especially 
in areas where readers are few or where prejudice is 
strong, will need continual subsidy, which must be 
regarded by the Church as payment for the advertising 
of her glorious Gospel. 

We deprecate any wide, indiscriminate use of free 
distribution except of very small leaflets, and recommend 
that subsidies should rather be spent on issuing literature 
at a price within the reach of all, and on special methods 
of circulation and advertisement. 


Distribution 

Distribution is the keystone of the arch of an adequate 
Christian literature programme. ‘The real key to the 
problem is whole-hearted co-operation among publishing 
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agencies and among church and mission workers. If 
we rely, in the main, on the usual lines—mail order, 
mediocre book-stores and agencies—then we _ shall 
continue to limp along. 

Successful methods of distribution are many and 
the measure of their value varies from place to place. 
Literature Sundays and sometimes Literature Weeks, 
high-grade book shops in large towns and book-selling 
in bus and railway stations, book vans or coaches, 
travelling libraries, study circles, library shelves, and the 
- continual emphasis upon and the actual selling of suitable 
literature in all church conferences, are some of the most 
useful. ‘The literature societies would find their problem 
of distribution half solved if every church and mission 
budgeted money for the purchase, transport and re-sale 
of books. 

Various happy forms of co-operation between the Bible 
Societies and the churches, for the use of special col- 
porteurs as agents of the churches and missions are 
recorded, and some churches have been highly successful 
in enlisting the voluntary offering by their members of a 
definite proportion of their time for book-selling. 

Special attention should be given by each church and 
school and social worker to the promotion of a reading 
habit. The training of village pastors and schoolmasters 
in the art of interesting their people in books; the use 
of a free reading period .in schools, and the establishment 
of book clubs, reading circles, literary societies, and in 
backward areas evenings for ading aloud, will all help 
to develop a reading community. | 

The circulation of some types of literature is often 
facilitated by the use of a trade name rather than that of 
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a church or mission publishing house and also by publish- 
ing Christian books through the ordinary trade channels, 
using the imprint of a secular publisher. 


Literature for Evangelism 


Out of the varied experience represented in this Council 
we record some important points for the producers of 
evangelistic literature. 

(1) We recommend the following types : 

(a) literature (including fiction with a Christian 
message) to give the general public some knowledge of 
what the Christian message means. 

(5) apologetics, meeting specific difficulties (pam- 
phlets on single specific objections may often save dis- 
cussion and meet the difficulty without spoken argument) ; 

(c) literature leading to personal decision. 

(2) We recommend the avoidance of foreign imprints 
or foreign appearance in the literature of evangelisation. 
We should aim at a literature that is ‘at home’ among 
its readers. 

(3) We recommend that small pamphlets and tracts be 
planned in series rather than in isolation. 

(4) We recommend the study and use of dramas, 
songs, choruses and narrative verses in the vernacular, 
set to tunes and chants of the land. Pictures, posters, 
stereopticon slides are important tools, and should be 
planned in connection with written literature. Pictures 
by gifted indigenous artists have a special contribution 
to make. 

Above all, evangelistic literature must find the man 
where he is, taking account of the dominant interests of 
his heart, and of the current modes of thought, national 
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and social. It follows, therefore, that the writers and 
‘producers must be in close touch with the life of those 
for whom the literature is intended. 


Newspaper Evangelism 


The field of journalism is important as a means of 
approach for the Christian message to the non-Christian 
world, as well as for the building-up of the spiritual life 
of the Christian community. 

In some areas there are first-class Christian magazines 
devoted to the influencing of public opinion. Christian 
journalists have also arisen in various countries who are 
recognised contributors to the secular press. Newspaper 
evangelism has made notable progress in certain areas. 
By ‘newspaper evangelism’ is meant the securing of 
Space in newspapers for a Christian message and the 
giving of a mailing address for enquiries and for follow-up 
literature and interviews. In at least one country,evan- 
gelistic articles in newspapers have been synchronised 
with Christian messages on the radio. 

In the Near East, translations from non-Christian 
papers are made regularly and mimeographed for circula- 
tion in order that Christians using other languages may 
follow the movement of Muslim thought. 

The establishing of a first-class Christian daily news- 
paper in some countries or areas may represent Christian 
views and influence public opinion on moral, social and 
religious problems. Such projects will be beyond the 
resources of missions or of small Christian communities, 
and support must be forthcoming from special sources. 

A central Christian news and editorial agency in some 
countries could furnish suitable material and ‘ releases ’ 
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to the daily press and to secular and Christian periodicals. 
These agencies could also select items of more than local 
interest and forward such material to periodicals in 
other countries. Advertisements and book reviews in 
the secular press will help to introduce Christian books, 
including the Holy Bible, to the general public. 

The preparation of good Christian journalists by means 
of apprenticeship and training will go far to provide the 
needed specialists. 


Literature for Training Christian Workers 


When we turn to a literature for the training and use 
of Christian workers, we find that for ministers there is 
need for a full range of theological text-books and Bible 
commentaries, comparatively few of which are available 
in most languages. ‘There is almost no literature to 


interpret the theological thinking of the West to the | 


East, and translations of the great Christian classics are 
all too few. 

We are convinced that a new literature for the training 
and use of ministers and lay workers is needed in most of 
the younger churches—a literature not borrowed from 
the West, but rooted in the racial and cultural backgrounds 
and the environment of the people among whom the 
work is to be done. Large demands will be made upon 
the literature producing agencies if the recommenda- 
tions of the section on the ‘Training of the Ministry,? or 
the findings of such investigations as the Weigle Report * 
are really taken seriously. 


1 See p. 199 ff. 
2 Education for Service in the Christian Church in China (China 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai), 


ee 
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In some language areas the special needs of ministers 
can be met by the use of inexpensive monthly magazines. 

For lay workers the first need is for those in village 
church life, whose Christian experience is recent and 
their training slight. Another demand comes from lay 
leaders somewhat more advanced, such as elders, cate- 
chists and pastors’ wives. All need short simple books 
of biblical and doctrinal teaching. ‘Testimonies of 
Christian experience and books to give help in teaching 
those of other religions are most valuable. One important 
need is that for helps for conducting public worship. 
In many lands, especially in Africa, literature is needed 
to guide the worker in teaching about Christian marriage 
and sex relationships. Very simple illustrated literature 
and pictures for distribution and for use in teaching are 
also required, as are simple coloured pictures for the 
walls of the home. For the more advanced, books of 
higher standard should be provided, both for their own 
training and for use in their work. 


Literature for the Educated Classes 


To plan literature for educated people we must first 
of all understand the situation in which they live. During 
the last twenty years they have been in a world of tension, 
unrest, confusion and uncertainty, and find themselves 
baffled and perplexed. ‘This is particularly true of the 
younger generation. Sinister agencies are circulating 
large quantities of literature hostile to Christianity. 
Old faiths and old philosophies of life have all to undergo 
a process of revaluation in the light of this changing world 
scene. 

When we look at the existing Christian literature 
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intended for the class of people we have just described 
its inadequacy to meet present needs is tragic. In the 
less advanced countries, publishing agencies have to 
depend largely on the translation of foreign books not 
always adapted to readers in a different environment. 
While non-Christian literature is making rapid strides, 
Christian literature for educated young people is lagging 
far behind, both in quality and in quantity. Moreover, 
what is written is often irrelevant. The style, too, is 
often heavy, dull and theological, and the appearance of 
the books is sometimes crude and unattractive. 

To capture young people, a greater emphasis should 
be given to those personal and social problems which 
they face, such as the problems of the day regarding 
vocation, sex,: the use of leisure, social action, inter- 
national and racial relationships. 

Above all, there should be literature for Christians 
and non-Christians which deals with the fundamentals of 
the Christian religion in simple and _ non-technical 
language and in thought forms which people steeped in 
modern culture can understand. Commentaries for the 
layman on books of the Bible have been mentioned as 
greatly desirable. In some countries where suitable 
writers and money are available, a powerful periodical 
to interpret current events and to introduce readers to 
the implications in modern life of Christian thought and 
practice will fill a very urgent and far-reaching need. 

Those who are responsible for the production of such 
literature should keep in close touch with the lives of the 
people whom they want to reach, constantly studying 
any literature from non-Christian sources which has 
influenced their thought life, and which should therefore 
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be taken into account in presenting the Christian message. 
Christian writers should aim at nothing less than the 
christianisation of all types of literature. 


Literature for Children and Young People 


In some countries commendable progress is being 
made toward the provision of adequate, graded Christian 
literature for children and young people. But there are 
many other countries in which only the barest beginning 
has been made. There is therefore the utmost need for 
increased attention to this vitally important aspect of the 
Church’s programme for children and young people. 


1. Educational Material 1 


(a) We strongly recommend the further development 
and use of a carefully graded Christian literature for 
children and young people in Christian schools. 

(5) We recommend that in all the material used in 
the curriculum of Christian education, there should be 
included a clear indication of how the Christian religion 
functions in life, and that this material be so written as 
to encourage children from their earliest years to give 
practical expression to their understanding of Christian 
truth ; and that there be included in the Christian 
literature programme, leaflets, books and magazines 
describing what the Christian children and young people 
of the world are doing to christianise their environment. 

(c) There should be produced in every country 
material for missionary education, graded to meet the 
needs of children and young people; designed to make 
them conscious that there is a world Christian com- 


1 See also pp. 54-172 passins. 
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munity of which they, as Christians, are members, and — 


to acquaint them with the members of the Christian 
community who live in other countries. 


2. Writing for Children 


(a) We recommend that further experiments be tried 
in getting children to write for children’s magazines and 
books, both as a means of developing writers and as an 
incentive to children to read what is written. 


(b) We recommend the wide use of the procedure ~ 


adopted by the Christian Literature Society of China, 
whereby manuscripts for children are tried out several 
times, during preparation and revision, on the children 
for whom they are intended, thus assuring that they will 
actually meet the needs. 


3. Special Needs 


(a) We urge a much greater emphasis upon the pro- 
duction and use of pictures, picture books, picture 
magazines and still and motion pictures for use with 
children and young people; and we consider pictures 
to be a medium likely to be used with increasing profit 
in the near future. 


(b) We note that in some countries the need for 


children’s hymnsand hymnals has already beenrecognised, 
and recommend that further attention be given to meet 
this need. 

(c) We hope for the production of magazines for 
boys and girls that will arouse the interest of children 
themselves and will not depend for their continuance 
upon the interest of leaders and parents. 

(d) In countries where they are not now available, we 
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urge the production of books of biography, adventure, 
travel and of the devotional life, suited to the needs of 
growing boys and girls. 

(e) We recommend, where practicable, the use of such 
devices as children’s book shelves in homes and schools, 
and the use of any other modes for encouraging children 
and young people to have books of their own beyond 
those actually required for Church and school use. 

(f) Ways should be discovered greatly to reduce the 
price of Christian publications for children and young 
people, who are often prevented from buying because of 
high prices. 


Devotional Literature 


In some countries the type of devotional literature 
most needed is for the training of leaders to help others 
in the devotional life. 

We also point out the great need for the development 
of a literature of meditation, especially by Christians 
native to the countries concerned. Devotional reading 
for the sick and books of comfort for mourners are asked 
for insome areas. ‘Translations of the classics of Christian 
devotion can be offered not only to Christians but to 
educated non-Christians. In some countries suitable 
material from the non-Christian heritage of the nations 
may help and enrich. 

All areas need more literature on the prayer life and 
methods of Christian prayer, graded for different ages 
-and education, and some of it especially planned for 
enquirers and new Christians. ‘Translations of some of 
the prayers of other ages and lands should be made 
available to all the churches. 
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We stress the need for encouraging the writing of 
hymns and collection of tunes of each country and their 
adaptation by Christian musicians to devotional use. 


Meeting Special Needs 


The preparation of vernacular Braille alphabets and 
the publishing of adequate literature for the blind in 
these alphabets, a work already begun in some fields, 
should receive greater emphasis. In certain fields, there — 
should be special literature for the deaf. Co-operation 
in systematic health campaigns, posters and literature 
supporting humane treatment of animals, educational 
material emphasising international peace, are types of 
activity in which the Christian Church is often called to 
help. 


The Translation and Circulation of the Scriptures 


We thank God for the great work accomplished in 
the translation and circulation of the Scriptures. So far 
they have been printed in more than one thousand 
languages and dialects. No other book in the world has ~ 
been translated into so many tongues. 

In new or pioneer mission fields, it is most important 


that an early start should be made with the translation 


of the Scriptures, and portions should be printed as soon 
as possible even if not perfect in every respect. Speci- 
ally qualified persons should be set free for this purpose 
and as far as possible relieved from other burdens. In 
due course, revisions should be made with great care 
by competent linguists. 

The translation of the Scriptures, if possible without 
loss of idiom, dignity and beauty of phrase, should be 
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made in language that average people can understand 
without any explanation. We warmly endorse the desire 
of some of the younger churches to revise and improve 
the existing translations of the Bible, adding to scholar- 
ship in the original languages a more idiomatic and 
living use of the vernacular; and we further suggest 
that in some languages there is room for the simultaneous 
circulation of translations varying in their nearness to 
the older classical forms or to current speech. 

While the Scriptures have been translated into the 
languages of nine-tenths of the human race, less than 
one-fifth of the world’s people possess the Book. All 
Christians should therefore be taught to take a keen interest 
in the distribution of the Bible, and churches should 
observe ‘ Universal Bible Sunday ’ or some other Sunday 
appointed for that purpose. All societies and Bible 
depéts should exhibit their books in prominent places, 
in order to get the attention of the people. Churches, 
as far as possible, should have a stock of Bibles within 
easy reach, and should make special campaigns in 
their communities to introduce the Bible into every 
home. 


Banishing Illiteracy 


Thus far we have discussed the needs of those who 
can read. But over ninety per cent of the adherents of 
non-Christian religions are illiterate. What is equally 
distressing is that in some lands many Christians, in- 
cluding some of their leaders, are unable to read their 
own Bibles and hymn books. It is futile to talk of 
distributing literature to these people until they can read. 

As medicine heals the bodies of men, literacy liberates 
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their minds, and has a legitimate place in the Christian | 
programme. 

To be successful, literacy campaigns must follow 
well-tested scientific methods, and should have the best — 
available expert advice on such matters as lesson building, — 
basic word lists, adult psychology and the training of | 
leaders. Invaluable experience has accumulated from 
the lands now engaged in intensive literacy campaigns, | 
and provision must be made for passing on this experi- | 
ence to all regions grappling with the problem of illiteracy. 

Those who have just learned to read must be supplied © 
with a literature simple in form and interesting to adults. | 
The need for this is acute, for if Christian writers fail 
to provide it many anti-Christian forces will enter the 
field. Such a literature calls for expert authorship, and 
help in this matter should be afforded from one field to 
another. 


Recommendations 

Reports from various countries and the above findings, 
especially those on production and distribution, indicate 
that a drastic overhaul of the methods and means of 
producing and selling Christian literature is necessary, 
and in many cases, long overdue. We are convinced 
that the presentation of literature needs to the Christian 
public falls very far short of what is being done for educa- 
tional and medical work. ‘The case for Christian literature 
can be made equally interesting and appealing, if effective 
and widespread publicity is given to it. 

(1) We recommend that each National Christian 
Council or regional conference of missions should work 
for an effective co-operative union or federation of the 
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Christian literature agencies and presses within the area 
it serves. 

In each of the areas there might be a central office 
under the relevant department or standing committee 
of the National Christian Council or Conference of 
Missionary Societies, with a staff professionally qualified 
to deal with publishing, book-selling and printing 
problems. ‘This office would give advice and guidance 
to the local literature agencies; financial assistance, 
where possible, on the lines of an agreed policy ; promote 
where desirable such measures as the unification of 
dialects or simplification of transcription, which will 
make it easier for people to learn to read, and cheaper 
to produce books; take steps to co-ordinate, and where 
necessary to unify, literature work in local language 
areas in consultation with existing agencies. It would 
also represent the needs of the whole field to the inter- 
national officers and keep in touch with other oversea 
headquarters by regular interchange of ideas and plans. 

(2) The International Missionary Council instructs 
its officers to take steps, as early as possible, to call together 
the representatives of the literature societies and mission 
and publication boards of the West, and to lay before 
them the needs and importance of a more adequate 
literature programme and the necessity for an adjust- 
ment of literature work overseas in order that the larger 
programme may be carried out. 

(3) The next step would be to survey in detail the 
existing literature and the organised agencies of pro- 
duction and distribution in each great language area. 
This should be undertaken by the National Christian 


Councils where they exist. On the basis of such surveys, 
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the International Missionary Council and the interested 
boards and societies would consult with each area as to 
the steps to be taken. 

(4) We ask the Committee of the International Mis- 
sionary Council to consider the formation of a permanent 
oversea literature department of the Council, with a 
committee representing the interested societies and 
boards. This department would advise and secure 
financial and moral support for literature work in the 
various fields, and launch united appeals for adequate 


: 


i 


; 


funds. In planning this, we would urge that full use be 


made of the specialised societies. ‘The secretary or 
director of this department would keep in constant 
touch through correspondence and travel with any areas 
desiring his assistance. 

(5) We recognise that mutual help can often be given 
in the sharing, for instance, of illustrations, cover designs, 
‘basic’ or ‘ quarry’? manuscripts and ideas for circula- 
tion, and having in view the service in this direction of 
such bodies as the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa, the Central Literature Committee 
for Muslims, and the Christian Literature agencies of 
Japan, China, India, Iran and elsewhere, we recommend 
that the National Christian Councils with the help of 


the International Missionary Council avail themselves 


fully of such exchanges and become clearing houses of 
such information. 

(6) ‘The ground on which the International Missionary 
Council believes that it must take the initiative in this 
matter is that most of the literature agencies on the field 


are either owned by, or financially dependent on literature — 


societies, missions or churches of the sending countries. 
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Until these bodies indicate a willingness to consider 
joint action in oversea work, plans for closer co-operation 
and, where necessary, unification of work on the field, 
cannot be fully achieved. 

(7) With the earnest conviction that the banishing of 
illiteracy is one of the world’s greatest needs and an 
opportunity for service which the Christian Church 
cannot forego, the International Missionary Council 
instructs its Committee to give this matter its earnest 
attention, and that aid be given wherever possible to the 
National Christian Councils and regional missionary 
committees in their efforts to organise and conduct literacy 
campaigns. 

(8) We ask the editors of the International Review of 
Missions to enlarge the scope of ‘ Quarterly Notes ’ and 
recommend that each National Christian Council send 
these Notes as news material to the editors of Christian 
journals and to the offices of the literature producing 
agencies within its area. 

(9) Acknowledging gratefully the work of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in preparing international 
hymn-books for student use, the International Missionary 
Council suggests to its committee that, whether in con- 
nection with this or some other publishing body, it should 
initiate the selection and publication of a more fully 
international collection of the hymns and hymn tunes 
of all the lands with which it is in connection. 

(10) And finally, if this meeting of the Council is to 
have any permanent effect upon the thought and activity 
of the churches all over the world, its messages and 
recommendations must find their way into the literature 
of the Christian movements. We recognise that the 
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spoken word in personal conversation and in public 


assembly will be the first channel through which the 


meeting will influence Christian thinking everywhere. 


But more than this is necessary. It must speak during — 


the next decade through the writers and editors of the 
books, pamphlets and periodicals of the Christian move- 


ment in an ever-enlarging circle of students and readers — 


in the world’s many and varied tongues. God grant it 
may be so. 


NOTES FROM PRELIMINARY MATERIAL 


Japan 
Principal Needs 

Working as she is, among the most highly literate 
people any younger church has to face, the Japanese 
church must regard the literature work as one of the 
most essential elements in winning souls and building up 
the church life. 

Successful spiritual movements in Japan such as 
Goto Zeiko’s ‘ Kibosha’ and its successor (which is 
inclined to be more religious than its predecessor), the 
‘Seicho-no Ie’ are essentially literature movements. 
In such a situation, it is not an exaggeration to say that 
Christianity must win her victory in this field if she 
hopes to succeed fully in her work of evangelism in Japan. 

Recently a fair amount of good Christian literature 
has been published in Japan, some of it epoch-making in 
volume and content. All of these books are of great 
help for the evangelistic work, as they give a solid 
Christian background. Yet it is felt that as a step forward 


.., 
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in reaching the ideal of adequate supply, there must be 
‘some more attempts made in the production of Christian 
literature. 

The following is a summary of suggestions made by a 
selection of pastors, authors and others interested in the 
subject who were consulted in advance. 

1. A hymn book containing hymns selected by a 
representative committee and based upon experience of 
use throughout the world. 

_ 2. A book containing a Bible text and a reading for 

every day for the whole year to be prepared by a com- 
mittee appointed by this conference; 365 men and 
women leaders in the Christian world to be selected and 
asked to contribute a text and a reading which proved 
most helpful in their life. This book again to be put into 
the languages of the younger churches. 

3. A selection of the Christian classics to be made 
with the authority of the conference. This again to be 
put into the languages of the younger churches. In this 
case, if there is any good translation already in print for 
some of the books, attempts would be made to include 
them in the series. 

The following are suggestions with special reference to 
Japan. 

4. Uniform with No. 3, a series on the lives of Christian 
leaders, from theapostolic fathers onwards, to beattempted. 
In this case the authors of the lives, as well as the subjects, 
to be very carefully chosen. 

5. A book of prayers paralleling the proposed hymn 
book. 

6. The poorest part of Christian literature in Japan is 
that concerned with Church history. Universal Church 
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histories written from the denominational standpoint — 
may be tried, as a step forward to a good general Church ~ 
history. 

7. Solid, scholarly commentaries on the books of the 
Bible. ‘This will take years to complete, but a beginning 
must be made as soon as possible. 


Production 

Literature depends mostly on creative minds. This is 
the case not only in the matter of writing but also in the 
-matter of publication. ‘Too much centralisation of the 
publishing agency, therefore, will not be in the best 
interests of Christian literature. While it is necessary 
to have such organs as the Christian Literature Society, — 
and the literature committee of the National Christian — 
Council, to see that the main current of Christian litera- 
ture is kept flowing, the field must be left open for 
any new and independent attempts. Furthermore, the © 
secular publishing houses must not be made to feel they 
are excluded from Christian publication. ‘They have 
rendered valuable services to the cause of Christian 
literature. 

Side by side with the help which may be given by the 
older churches to the publishing enterprises of the 
Japanese church, help should be given by the missions 
to the workers (Japanese included) related to them, to 
enable them to buy good books. This will increase the 
amount of sound criticism on the quality of the books 
published. Native Christian workers are good judges of 
books, but they are not strong enough financially to 
show their judgment by actual purchase. 

As to the question whether we should set aside certain 
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people exclusively for writing books, this will be necessary 
in the case of big enterprises, such as the new translation 
of the Bible. Otherwise, it may be better to expect 
books from the men actually engaged in Christian work. 
It will be profitable if we can have workers whose main 
income may come from their work as authors, but who, 
using those incomes, will be engaged in some practical 
Christian work. In this connection, we advise Christian 
publishers to be generous in the remuneration they offer 
to authors. Unless a good writer is rewarded fairly, he 
cannot be expected to continue the work of writing. If 
some means could be found by which prizes could be 
given to good authors, it would work a rapid advance in 
the production of Christian literature in Japan. 

Something like ‘ writers’ scholarships’ in universities 
and colleges in the West would be of great value. The 
recipients would be given holidays from their work with 
pay, and would be expected to use all their time abroad 
in writing, taking advantage of access to good libraries 
and scholars. 


Distribution 


In Japan, as perhaps in no other country, books take 
the most prominent place in the advertisement columns 
of newspapers. But it is seldom that we see Christian 
books taking their places in these columns. It may be 
due to some principle adhered to by some of the Christian 
publishers, but financial reasons are probably the strongest 
element in producing this conspicuous paucity of Christian 
book advertisements. ‘To meet the situation, we suggest 
the establishment of an agency, adequately financed, to 
select good Christian books and put advertisements of 
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them in the newspapers. Book shops in Japan will gladly 
exhibit books in prominent places in their’ stores if these 
books are sufficiently well advertised in the papers. 

The method of distribution of books through col- 
porteurs is used with appreciable success by the Bible 
Society and the Seventh Day Adventists. For getting 
good readers for the books sold, however, we prefer the 
method of advertisement through newspapers. The 
latter method is free from the danger of giving the im- 
pression to the buyers that they are offered second-rate 
books which the book stores are not prepared to handle. 
In Japan, the postal system is very highly developed, 
and it is just as well that we utilise the postman in place 
of the colporteur. 

A method by which good Christian books can be made 
available to youths and others who are not in a position 
to afford high-priced books, should be discovered, and 


would be of tremendous value in the evangelisation of 


Japan. This opinion is advocated by some of those most 
influential and successful in the nation-wide evangelism 
movement. This applies, it is urged, especially in the 
case of the Bible. If the Bible Societies can find some 
evangelistic fund by which they can publish a ten sen 
New Testament, it will immensely strengthen the forces 
of evangelism. 


Agencies 

1. Publication. The Christian Literature Society of 
Japan is the official Christian agency of the Federation 
of Christian Missions and the National Christian Council. 
The Library of Christian Thought and Life, which 
consists of a committee of five Japanese and one American, | 
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has published a number of books by Japanese writers 
and several translations. ‘They are addressed to the 
educated constituency, both Christian and non-Christian. 
These books have been sold widely through secular 
book shops. ‘The committee’s method of procedure is 
to assist and stimulate independent writers to produce 
books to supply a definite need. 

The Religious Tract Society and the church publishing 
societies together with several independent Christian 
publishers are also making important contributions. 

2. Newspaper Evangelism, This is a method of 
evangelism which is utilising the literacy of the people 
to reach out to regions and people difficult to approach 
in other ways. Advertisements are inserted in the 
secular newspapers or magazines, containing short 
Christian messages and an invitation to write for further 
information. Applicants are invited to become members 
of the New Life Society, as the organisation of this form 
of evangelism is called. By means of monthly magazines, 
lending library and correspondence they are instructed 
in Christianity until they get interested in the Gospel in 
such degree as to be ready for the introduction to a church. 
There are 28 offices, called New Life Halls, which are 
carrying on this proven work of the church. In a recent 
survey of these offices, it is reported that in the district 
of Kyushu, which is about the size of Ceylon and far 
more thickly populated, there is not a single village or 
town untouched by this work in one way or another. 
The Japan Christian News Agency acts as a clearing 
house for the offices of the Newspaper Evangelism, its 
work being primarily to influence the secular press with 
the Christian message and news of Christian activities. 
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3. The Daily Christian News. ‘This daily paper 1s 
published by the Japan Christian News Agency, and is — 
becoming an indispensable organ for the Christian force — 
in Japan. ‘There are two religious dailies of the Buddhists — 
in Japan. ‘The Daily Christian News was begun as a — 
typewritten news sheet in 1933 and made into a printed — 
paper in June 1935. 

4. The Kingdom of God Weekly. 'This weekly was 
started by the Kingdom of God Movement and is © 
continued under the management of a union committee. 
This paper is used by all the denominations for evan- 
gelistic purposes. 


Korea (Chosen) 


It is not possible to say with any accuracy what pro- 
portion of the Korean people is literate either in the 
Korean or in the Japanese language. Estimates by ~ 
newspaper editors and similar sources suggest that more 
than 60 per cent are literate in the Korean script and 
17 per cent in Japanese. In the Christian community 
the literate proportion is probably about 80 per cent—in 
Korean. The church insists on literacy, in many churches 
ability to read the vernacular, the text of the Bible or 
the hymn book being a pre-requisite for baptism. A 
study of the language is required of those enrolling as 
catechumens in many districts. 

Production. It is happily no longer the case that — 
almost all work in the sphere of Christian literature is 
done by the missionary aided by‘his secretary. A con- 
siderable number of writers have been turning out 
literature satisfactory to the public taste, but while the ~ 
volume of production is maintained, financial stringency 
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keeps down the expansion called for by the people’s 
needs. 

The chief publishing agencies in the area are: the 
Christian Literature Society of Korea, the Department 
of Education of the Korean Methodist Church, the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Training, and organisa- 
tions connected with the Salvation Army, the Holiness 
Mission and the Seventh Day Adventists. Progress has 
been greatly impeded by theological differences of an 
acute kind which have arisen between the different 
bodies. 

The principal needs in the sphere of Christian Litera- 
ture in Korea have been authoritatively defined as 
follows : : 

The adaptation of Christian literature to the change 
in the trend of popular taste in reading. 

A widening of the scope of Christian literature, both 
as to fields covered and as to inclusion of varieties of 
theological view. 

Encouragement of production of permanent standard 
works by Korean scholars (original commentaries, etc.). 

Concentration of publishing agencies. 

Newspaper Evangelism. 

It has also been urged that united efforts should be 
made towards the introduction of Christian influence 
into radio, cinema and press. 


China 1 


Literature has always had an important place in 
China. The scholar is a person who is revered every- 


1 A report specially prepared for the Tambaram meeting. 
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where. The country has only one written language, 
which is an outstanding factor in the building up of the 
national consciousness of the people. During the past 
few decades, literature has served as an important 
medium through which western civilisation is introduced 
into China. In recent years, literature has played an 
even more important réle in moulding the thought-life 
of the people, especially the younger generation. New 
books and new magazines have appeared by the hundreds 
even after the outbreak of the war in 1937. ‘The Com- 
mercial Press, leading publishing house of the country, 
has maintained its standard of one new book a day in 
spite of serious handicaps. Under these conditions, it 
seems that the question of Christian literature ought to 
receive serious attention from all those who are concerned 
with the future of Christianity in China. 


Literature Agencies and Conferences 


Has the Christian movement a literature programme ? 
One turns to the reports of mission boards for the 
answer and is disappointed. Medical, educational, 
evangelistic and philanthropic work are all listed as 
distinct fields of work and treated more or less in detail. 
But one often looks in vain for reports on literature 
work. The new Statistical Survey of the World Mission 
prepared for the Madras meeting has no statistics or 
data relating to the literature work of the church and 
its agencies. As a final resort we turn to ‘ Unoccupied 
Fields,’ hoping that the omission may have been observed 
and treated at least under that title. But in vain. Does 
this mean that there is no provision for the literature 
needs of the Christian movement ? No, it does not mean 
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that, for there is some. However, it does give us a. 
glaring testimony to the fact that the church in its con- 
sciously developed missionary programme has woefully 
neglected this very important aspect of the Christian 
movement. Dr Jolliffe of West China, in a paper on 
‘The Church and Christian Literature,’ points out that 
‘so recent a book as Re-thinking Missions gives the merest 
mention to the church as having any place at all in the 
literature side of the Christian movement.’ 'Thus we see 
that the attitude of the sending bodies has carried over 
- into the younger churches. 

Where then do we find the literature programme of 
the Christian movement on mission fields? We are 
forced to look for it chiefly in independently organised 
agencies or in the efforts of isolated groups or individuals. 

In China we have the Christian Publishers’ Associa- 
tion with a membership of nineteen different bodies. 
Three of these are Bible Societies with their programmes 
for the distribution of Bibles and portions. There are 
five others of these bodies which are not devoted primarily 
to general literature. Of the remainder, five groups: 
the Alliance Press, the Canadian Mission Press(Szechwan), 
the China Baptist Publication Society, the Friends of 
Muslims in China Society and the Salvation Army, have 
had a limited output of literature, including books, 
special periodicals, tracts and, in the case of the Baptist 
Society, denominational Sunday school literature. 

The West China group, faced with new and growing 
opportunities, is extending its programme. In addition 
to its own publications it also has a working arrangement 
with the Christian Literature Society for reprinting 
C.L.S. books for local trade. 
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Sunday school literature has, of course, been the — 
speciality of the China Sunday School Union. More 
recently, especially following the visits of Dr J. L. 
Corley and Dr L. A. Weigle and the renewed emphasis 
on training of lay and clerical workers, the C.L.S. has 
been publishing text books for religious education, 
including the books of the National Committee for 
Christian Religious Education. ‘The Association Press — 
concentrates on special literature for students and 
educated classes. During the past few years it has 
carried on an active programme and has produced more 
than a hundred books and pamphlets of special interest 
to youth. Recently it launched an ‘ emergency ’ pro- 
gramme for literature specially prepared to meet needs 
coming out of the national crisis. ‘The Lutheran Board 
of Publication emphasises books of special interest to 
Lutherans and associated groups, but also provides 
some works of equal interest to other groups. ‘The 
North Fukien Religious Tract Society supplies some 
tracts and booklets for its constituency and a little in 
the field of general literature. The R.T.S. puts primary 
emphasis on the production and wide distribution of _ 
tracts but has always published some larger books. Of 
late years it has entered more consciously into the field 
of general Christian literature, especially such as is 
required by theologically more conservative workers. 
The Christian Literature Society originally emphasised 
books for the literati but has gradually extended its field 
of interest to cover more fully the general literature needs 
of the Christian movement in China as a whole. In 
pursuance of this policy it has entered into special 
arrangements with the National Christian Council, the 
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National Committee for Christian Religious Education 
in China (including rural literature), the Cheeloo School 
of Theology, Nanking Theological Seminary and the 
S.P.C.K. (associated with the literature committee of 
the Sheng Kung Huei Episcopal Church), to act as 
publishers and distributors of their literature. It also 
published individual works for other groups, such as 
the National Holiness Mission. 

It needs to be added in passing that the American 
Methodists had sponsored a Methodist publishing house 
for many years but finally discontinued it and now 
depend on other general agencies for their needs. Their 
woman’s board for many years supported a missionary 
and Chinese associates on the staff of the C.L.S. and 
still have their Chinese representative in that society. 
Quite a few other missions have been and are making 
contributions of men and money to the same society as 
their contribution to Christian literature. 

In 1923 the National Christian Literature Association 
was organised and for several years published quite a 
few significant books. Difficulties due to differences of 
views in regard to the national situation caused it to be 
discontinued in 1928. Its publications were turned over 
to the Association Press. 

Plans for the organic union of C.L.S., the R.T.S. and 
other groups have been studied but have failed to 
materialise. 

In 1933 a Christian literature conference for those 
interested in production was held in Kuling. The 
needs of the whole field were surveyed, and a movement 
was promoted under the title of The National Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Christian Literature. 
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This association proposed to carry out a three-year — 

programme of production to be published and distributed — 
through the already existing societies so far as possible. 
As the expected funds for this scheme were not secured 
the complete plan did not materialise and the association — 
never functioned. But in spite of many difficulties two 
important results came out of that conference. The © 
first is the Christian Writers’ Fellowship which is still © 
meeting regularly in Shanghai. Recently it decided to 
publish its ‘ Fellowship Notes’ in the Truth and Life, 
a Christian monthly. Another result is that a good part — 
of its planned programme was successfully carried by 
the Association Press. Both these projects were made 
possible with the aid of the Literature Promotion Fund 
sponsored by Dr John R. Mott and Dr D. W. Lyon. 
This fund has also sponsored some projects through the 
C.L.S. and other agencies. 

The Presbyterian China Council, through its literature 
fund, built up out of the proceeds of the sale of the 
Presbyterian Press properties, has been making available 
to various societies or other agencies funds for special — 
projects, such as, subsidies to the Christian Farmer, the 
publication and distribution work of the C.L.S., etc. | 

Many efforts have been put forward looking towards 
closer co-operation and correlation between the larger 
literature agencies. In November, 1935, the first of a 
series of All-China Literature Conferences was held in 
Shanghai. This was followed by a second in May, 1936, 
and a third in November of the same year. A fourth 
was to have been held in April, 1937, but the political 
situation and other causes have made it necessary to 
postpone it. The purpose of the first conference was 
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stated to be ‘to explore how the various literature 
agencies might come together, exchange informa- 
tion about their plans and work out further plans 
together.’ 

In preparation for this conference a forty-page ‘ Review 
of the Present Situation’ was prepared showing the 
number of books available, the books needed and the 
books suggested in each field of literature. ‘This survey 
was studied and amended by the conference, and all 
aspects of the literature problem were considered. In 
order to follow up the work of the conference, sectional 
advisers for the various types of literature were appointed 
including also one for distribution. A continuation 
committee was formed and the Christian Publishers’ 
Association was asked to make its organ The China 
Bookman into a monthly, to do follow-up work and to 
act as a clearing house for information on books in 
preparation, books published and suggestions for future 
programme. ‘The Bookman rendered good service in 
this line until the outbreak of hostilities in the summer of 
1937, when it had to be temporarily suspended. It was 
resumed in November, 1938. 

At the second literature conference a survey of the 
various sections of Christian literature was presented 
and plans for a comprehensive, co-ordinated programme 
were considered. Possibilities for co-operation, including 
joint publication of some works, were explored again 
and new consultants were appointed. 


An Adequate Programme for Christian Literature 


As the years go by, it is likely that there will be an 


increasing demand for Christian literature in China. In 
VOL. IV.—22 
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recent years there has been a steady improvement in © 
the attitude of people in this country toward Christianity — 
which is in marked contrast to the attitude which obtained — 


in the years 1922-1927 when the anti-Christian move- 


ment was at its height. Perhaps it is not too much to 


say that the Chinese people are now more open-minded 
toward Christianity than ever before. ‘This is just as 
true in the case of the educated as in the case of the 
common people. Even the Communists take a much 
more friendly attitude toward the Christians. 

If this is the case, then Christian literature in China 
will have before it a great opportunity as well as a strong 
challenge. It is well, therefore, even in the midst of the 
life-and-death struggle of the nation for her existence, 
to look ahead and see how we can meet the tremendous 
needs that are likely to be with us. 

We can look at the question in two ways—the types of 
literature needed and the source of supply. In regard 
to the first, the literature need for different purposes can 
be classified under the following heads: (a) simple 
literature in the form of tracts and leaflets for evangelistic 
purposes ; (4) technical literature dealing with specific 
phases of the Christian religion for research or reference 
such as are needed by theological students; and (c) 
literature for general reading by Christians and non- 
Christians. 

The first type of literature seems to have received 
much greater attention in the past because of its inex- 
pensiveness and its popularity. It is widely used by the 
many evangelistic movements and will continue to have 
a great appeal to the less educated classes for whom it 
is primarily intended. ‘The second type of literature is 


ee 
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_ indispensable for those who are ministers, teachers and 


scholars. Its production will nécessarily be expensive 
and those who will use it few. It includes such works 
as dictionaries, commentaries, encyclopedias, in addition 


_ to works of a more specialised nature for research. 


It is the third type of literature, however, which covers 
the widest field and will be in greatest demand in view of 


_ the needs described in the first two paragraphs. This 


should include literature for the understanding of 


_ Christian fundamentals ; literature for inspiration and 


devotion ; literature for religious education ; literature 
which deals with Christian teachings from the philo- 
sophical, the social or the historical point of view ; and 
literature which discusses the question of Christian 
action in the present world situation, especially the 
situation in China. 

There is a special mission which this third type of 
literature should fulfil at this particular time. The 
following excerpt taken from the Five-Year Programme 
of the Association Press will illustrate the point : 

(a) ‘ Christian literature should inspire faith in a 
loving and righteous God, the Lord of all men and all 
nations, and in the final triumph of truth and justice. 
This faith will become a sustaining power for those who 
are overawed by the apparent victory of brute force and 
for those who are unable to stand up before increasing 
hardships and sufferings caused by the war. 

(5) ‘ Christian literature should help people to see 
contemporary events from the higher perspective of the 
Christian faith. Among other things, this higher per- 
spective consists in recognising the brotherhood of all 
men including the people of our enemy’s country, the 
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sinful propensities of human nature in all lands including 

our own, the relative nature of all human causes and 
achievements including the salvation'of our own country, 
and the ideal of love in its height and depth as revealed 
in the life and teachings of Jesus and its implications for 
our time. 

‘This higher perspective will save us from bitterness 
toward our enemy and self-righteousness and illusions in 
regard to our own cause, and will give us a greater 
measure of humility and a more eager desire to know the 
truth.’ 

With regard to the question of the source of supply, 
it seems certain that, for a long time to come, we shall 
have to depend to a large extent on translations and 
adaptations, especially from materials in the English 
language. In view of the great wealth of western pro- 
duction and the youthfulness of our Christian move- 
ment, this is not at all a regrettable phenomenon. At 
the same time we should put forth a much greater effort 
in the future to encourage original productions by. the 
exceedingly small number of experienced writers we 
now have, and the greater number of potential writers — 
whom we hope to be able to discover and enlist for 
active service. ‘Theological seminaries and the depart- 
ments of Chinese in the Christian colleges and univer- 
sities should give careful attention to the discovery of 
promising writers and make special efforts to develop 
their talents. Appeals emphasising the urgent need for 
Christian literature should be made from time to time 
to individuals and a call for dedication to life service in 
producing and promoting Christian literature should be — 
presented to them. 
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Writers 


Some of the successful methods of securing writers 
and manuscripts are the following : 

1. Offering remuneration for work done by people 
whose main duty is not writing, or to whom supplementary 
income is necessary. 

2. Promoting projects which enlist the enthusiasm and 
devotion of certain people who will write ee enective of 
remuneration. 

3. Painstaking cultivation of friendship and comrade- 
ship with promising young writers and affording them 
opportunity to work together in a spirit of co-operation 
and freedom. 

Experienced, effective Christian writers require : 

I. an adequate training in religion ; 

2. reasonable knowledge of the technical subjects with 
which they deal ; 

3. a fair foundation in Chinese culture ; 

4. ability to express themselves in the Chinese written 
language, and especially in a readable and attractive 
modern style ; 

5. knowledge of at least one foreign language sufficient 
to read easily and understand accurately good current 
Christian literature ; 

6. deep religious conviction and genuine religious 
experience ; | 

7. experience in life within and without the Church ; 

8. maturity in judgment. 

To meet all these requirements is of course not easy, 
but to be a successful Christian writer in China one must 
meet more than half of them. 
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The difficulties of securing such writers are many, the 
chief of which are : 

1. lack of co-operation among missions and churches 
for joint and more ambitious projects which would 
attract able writers ; ‘ 

2. denominational interests which narrow the scope of 
activities and usefulness of writers ; 

3. institutional considerations which tend to over- 
burden writers with too many responsibilities ; 

4. theological controversies which makes some writers 
hesitant about entering this field of work ; 

5. limitation of freedom of writers due to 2, 3 and 4 ; 

6. insufficiency of funds ; 

7. unsatisfactory working conditions under certain 
types of missionaries or other leaders who restrict initia- 
tive and do not allow sufficient recognition for work done. 

The training of promising writers, in the broad sense, 
involves the entire education of the writer. In a strict 
sense it requires : 

1. literary training ; 

2. a theological course ; 

3. a certain amount of training in journalism ; 

4. Opportunity to come in contact with men and 
events and current literature ; 

5. apprenticeship under experienced writers. 

Among the different successful methods of promoting 
Christian literature work in China in recent years have 
been the following : 

1. the organisation of Christian Writers’ Fellowship, 
and 

2. the holding of periodic conferences for Christian 
writers. 
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These have led to : 

1. the discovery of new prospects, 

2. the enrichment of experience of younger writers, and 

3. the strengthening of purpose of the more mature 
writers. 

Such conferences give the writers opportunity to 
exchange experiences, to study and survey the nation- 
wide needs, to discuss new plans and to share visions of 
the future. 


Distribution 


Co-operation in distribution has not progressed very 
far. Following the failure of a rather elaborate scheme 
sponsored by the Presbyterian China Council for the 
union of the various agencies of distribution, the C.L.S. 
enlarged its associated Publishers’ Department, offering 
to act as distributors of all types of literature from what- 
ever source and also to become the acting publishers for 
any literature agencies desiring to discontinue inde- 
pendent distribution processes. ‘The China Council 
finally decided to put their distribution representative 
into the C.L.S. and to sponsor wider distribution through 
that agency. However, while the work of distribution 
has been greatly enlarged and strengthened, yet no further 
progress has been made along the lines of the proposed 
mergers. | 

In the main, distribution has continued along the 
usual lines; mail order, local book stores and agencies. 
Some real success is reported in the promotion of 
travelling libraries. 

The present political situation has created new problems 
of distribution. Mails are censored ; communication is 
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becoming increasingly difficult and only books with no | 
political implications can be distributed in occupied 
territories. New centres of distribution in South and — 
West China are being opened. The C.L.S. is opening 
several new depots: one in Canton under the auspices — 
of the Synod of the Church of Christ, one in Szechwan ~ 
in co-operation with the West China group and one in 
Kunming. The Association Press has also established 
agencies in Hong Kong and Kunming. 

One fruitful suggestion which has scarcely been tried 
so far is the subsidising of the purchasing side of the 
literature movement. This could be done by subsidising 
the publication of books with the stipulation that the 
price should be kept low so as to bring them within the | 
purchasing power of the readers. Another way is to 
assist In one way or another certain groups, like pastors, 
to purchase the books they need for their work. How- 
ever, if the present literature agencies were properly — 
supported financially they would be able to find many — 
helpful channels of distribution, including more in the 
way of special grants, which they dare not undertake at 
present. They would also be in a position to do more 
adequate advertising and promotional work in connection 
with distribution. 


Emphasis needed in China 

A first step in implementing all of the above suggestions 
for developing an adequate programme of Christian 
literature in China is to create an insistent demand on 
the part of Christian leaders and workers in general for 


Christian literature. ‘The use of such literature should — 


be given a place in importance alongside that of the 
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direct preaching of the Gospel. When Christian leaders 
and workers of all types from all parts of the field are 
sufficiently convinced of the imperative need of Christian 
literature they will set themselves to the task of helping 
to devise ways and means for developing an adequate 
programme. The creation of such a conviction and 
demand is an immediate and urgent need to-day. 


Help needed from Abroad 

What steps then should be taken to give ‘ literature 
work ’ its rightful place in the programmes of work of 
the missions and the churches? First, probably no one 
would advocate setting up a larger number of denomina- 
tional publishing houses. In fact there is much to be 
said in favour of some of the present houses being 
merged into present publishing agencies for the publica- 
tion and distribution side of their work. Many would 
approve, however, the suggestion that the churches in 
their general assemblies, synods and presbyteries should 
give the production and distribution of literature a much 
more carefully planned and prominent place. ‘The 
mission bodies could set up definite budgets for literature, 
along with the budgets for educational, medical and other 
work, calling on the supporting churches and boards to 
appropriate annually substantial funds for this work. 
* Literature work ’ should be accepted as a phase of church 
and mission work and consciously placed in the budgets 
and programmes of both church and mission. 


Among the various kinds of help needed from abroad, 
the following should specially be mentioned : 
1. Advisory committees or specialists in various fields 
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of Christian literature, to be formed in western countries 
for the purpose of : | 

(a) bringing to the attention of groups in China 
significant new publications, articles or new trends of © 
thought ; | 

(b) assisting Chinese writers who may go abroad for 
study ; 

(c) selecting lecturers or other specialists in the 
production, promotion or distribution of literature, to 
be sent to China to assist in the literature programme. 

2. Sending societies in western countries would be 
well advised to set aside specially qualified workers for 
literature work. 

3. (a) Special funds should be provided to promote : 

1. conferences or retreats of writers for fellowship, 
inspiration and mutual encouragement ; 

li. conferences of literature producing agencies to 
secure co-ordination of programmes to avoid overlapping, 
to fill gaps, etc. ; 

ii. conferences of special groups to study the needs 
in their field of literature, e.g., theological school teachers, 
social workers, rural work leaders, etc. 

(5) Special funds should be provided : 

i. to pioneer new projects: such as weekly or daily 
Christian papers for general circulation, rural magazines, 
general fiction with Christian background, etc. ; 

ii. to subsidise special publications of outstanding 
. works, which may have a limited sale ; 

ili. to subsidise worthy publications which are struggling 
for existence. 

(c) Special funds should be provided : 

i. to promote the use of literature such as the 
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establishment of rural libraries, travelling libraries, 
reading clubs, etc. ; 

li. to conduct experiments for more effective means 
of distributing Christian literature. 

4. Fellowships*and Endowments for Lectureships and 
Prizes : 

(a) Fellowships for Chinese writers who may profit 
by study or travel abroad. These may be regular or 
special fellowships connected with various educational 
institutions. 

(65) Endowment funds for scholarly lectures to be 
given periodically in important centres in China by 
eminent scholars, both Chinese and foreign, who shall 
have ample time and facilities for study and research, 
in preparing these lectures. These lectures could then 
be published. 

(c) Endowment funds for prizes and awards for 
literary attainments (e.g. Timothy Richard Prize Fund). 


In discussing the above needs for help from abroad, 
two points should especially be borne in mind : 

1. Where it is possible, the funds should be ad- 
ministered by a special committee in China which is in 
intimate touch with the local situation, with full authority 
to make allocations for worthy projects. The Literature 
Promotion Fund has set a good example in this matter. 
This, however, should not discourage the allocation of 
funds which certain constituencies wish to make directly 
to existing agencies for specific purposes with which 
these agencies are concerned. 

2. Every means should be used to encourage Chinese 
leadership in the discovering of needs, in the administration 
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of programmes and in the use of resources which make ~ 
these possible. 


India 

The number of Christians is estimated at over six 
millions, the greater part of whom are to be found in 
South India. 

Over 200 distinct languages are used in India, and the 
different alphabets employed outnumber those used in — 
the rest of the world. In northern India the main — 
languages are more or less closely related, and form 
what is called the Indo-European group. ‘Some like 
Western Hindi (Urdu), Punjabi, Gujarati, Marathi, | 
Bengali have a literature of their own; others are still 
in the stage of dialects. Hindi and Marathi use the 
Devanagri characters, and others like Bengali and Gujarati 
have modified forms. ‘The Persian script is mainly 
employed for Urdu, although attempts have been made — 
to popularise Roman. | 

In South India there are four main languages which 
form the Dravidian group: Telugu, Tamil, Kanarese, — 
Malayalam. Each has its own alphabet. 


PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 


NortH INDIA SouTH INDIA 
Language Speakers Language Speakers 
Hindi : . 105,000,000 Telugu : . 26,000,000 
Bengali. . 53,000,000 Tamil . ; . 20,400,000 
Marathi . . 20,800,000 Kanarese . . 11,000,000 
Punjabi. . 15,500,000 Malayalam . . 9,000,000 — 
Oriya : . _ I1I,000,000 
Gujarati. . 10,800,000 
Sindhi ; : 4,000,000 
Assamese . : 2,000,000 


1 Statement prepared by Mr Warren of the C.L.S., Madras. 
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Iiteracy. Literates form about 8 per cent of the 
whole population, an increase of -g per cent over the 
1921 figures. ‘The inadequacy of such a percentage 
is evident when it is remembered that from 1921 to 1931 
India added not only five and a half million literates, 
but also twenty-eight million illiterates to her population. 

Literacy among Indian Christians is shown in the 
following table : 


Per cent 
Literate Illiterate of Lit. 
Persons ; . 5,004,003) “123005935. 4,567,671 23°4 
Males . F - 3,054,583 904,507 2,150,076 29°6 
Females : - 2,909,419 491,824 2,417,595 16°9 


By age, 884,338 literates, 605,573 males and 278,765 
females are twenty years and over. 

Of recent years efforts have been made to use the 
vernaculars in studies up to the fifth and sixth forms in. 
high schools. In South India, also, it is proposed to 
introduce the study of Hindi with a view to its becoming 
an All-India language. 

Production. Details regarding different language areas 
will be found under the main language headings. ‘Taking 
India as a whole it may be said that production still 
depends mainly on the individual efforts of missionaries 
and Indian Christians. In 1920 a Programme of Advance 
was put forward by the National Christian Council. 
It provided for provincial literature committees, and the 
setting apart of a literature secretary in each of the main 
language areas for writing and editorial work. ‘The 
Indian Literature Fund was established to give grants 
towards the salaries of such workers, and to meet unavoid- 
able losses on publications. A start was made, but 
unfortunately the income has steadily dwindled, and the 
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Fund is now only able to finance a fraction of the work 
originally planned. 

Publishing. '‘Yhere are many interdenominational and 
denominational publishing agencies. The chief among 
the former are the Tract and Book Societies and the 
Christian Literature Societies (branches of the United 
Society for Christian Literature.) The Y.M.C.A. 
publishing house at Calcutta publishes in English only. 
Most of the denominational agencies are local efforts ; 
but the S.P.C.K. in India covers the whole province of 
the Church of India, Burma, and Ceylon and works 
through the diocesan literature committees. 

There is no central agency from which blocks for 
book illustrations can be secured. The C.L.S. Madras 
employs whole-time artists, and has its own block- 
making department. Blocks are frequently lent to other 
Christian agencies. 

Most of the agencies suffer from capital being tied up 
in slow-selling stock and also from bad debts. There 
are complaints from almost every agency about lack of 
ready money crippling the development of publication 
work. 


Tamil 

The Tamil language covers the southern half of the 
Madras Presidency, South Travancore and the northern 
parts of Ceylon. From reports received it is only in the 
Coimbatore area that a standard of literacy is required 
from adult church members. 

Production. ‘The Board of Tamil Christian Litera- 
ture was formed about thirty years ago to provide for 
the maintenance of a literature missionary to do writing 
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work in Tamil. A plan has now been formed for the 
establishment of two editorial centres: one at Bangalore 
in connection with the United Theological College to 
deal with certain types of religious literature, especially 
for that for pastors and catechists, and one at Madras 
for literature generally. Through these centres, contacts 
will have to be made with the various mission and church 
organisations which use literature, and through them to 
enlist the support of an increasing number of workers 
both in the sphere of production and that of distribution. 

There is a great deal of sporadic production on a small 
scale in different parts of the area, especially tracts, 
pamphlets and local magazines. 

Publishing. ‘The chief interdenominational publishing 
agency is the Christian Literature Society, Madras. 
The Tamil circulation and publication figures amount to 
about 1,000,000 copies annually. It is also the head- 
quarters of the S.P.C.K. in India. 

_ Mission Presses at Pasumalai and Nagercoil also do a 
certain amount of publishing, chiefly to meet local needs. 

The C.L.S. Madras does not suffer through lack of 
publication capital, but a large number of its Christian 
publications are sold far below price. ‘This is made 
good by the profits on school books and from the press. 
Other agencies seem to depend for publishing capital on 
contributions made from mission budgets. 


Malayalam 

The Malayalam-speaking area includes the States of 
Travancore (except the extreme south) and Cochin and 
British Malabar. Literacy is unusually high, both among 
Christians and non-Christians. 
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Production. 'The chief Christian bodies have all 
produced certain books to meet the needs of their own 
work. A certain number of private individuals also 
publish books. Since 1925 the main publishing work in 
the Malayalam area has been undertaken by the Malayalam 
Christian Literature Committee which includes repre- 
sentatives of seven denominations. There is an editorial 
board of six persons all of whom are honorary. ‘The 
C.M.S. Press at Kottayam prints and publishes for the 
5.P.C.K. in India. 

There is a certain amount of overlapping in publication 
work between denominational bodies or private pub- 
lishers and the Malayalam Christian Literature Com- 
mittee. 


‘There are cases where the capital for publishing books - 


has been tied up in slow-selling stock. 


Telugu | 

The Telugu language covers the northern half of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Hyderabad. ‘The 
Protestant Christian community in 1936 numbered 
937,567 and there have been large accessions since that 
date in the Mass Movement area. No standard of literacy 
is required from adult church members. 

Production. ‘The literature committee of the Andhra 
Christian Council supports a full time literature missionary 
and an Indian assistant. The C.L.S. Madras has a full 
time Indian editorial worker. A few missionaries and 
Indian writers make occasional contributions. 

Publication. 'The bulk of Telugu publication work is 
done by the C.L.S. Madras. ‘The annual publication 
and circulation figure is over 537,000 copies. 
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_ Acertain amount of local publication work is done by 

4 mission presses at Guntur and Dornakal to meet local 
needs. 


_ Kanarese 


The Kanarese area is for the most part confined to the 
State of Mysore. The number of Christians in the State 
is given as 87,538. ‘The standard of literacy among men 
is 27°5 per cent as against about 10 per cent for the 
population as a whole. 

Production. ‘The Methodist Missionary Society sets 
apart a literature worker at Mysore city and in addition 
to editing the weekly Christian newspaper Vrittanta 
Patrike a number of books have been produced, mainly 

. for mission needs. 

Publishing. ‘The Bangalore Tract and Book Society 
formerly published a number of Kanarese books, but 
during the last year or two publishing has been confined 

_ to Kanarese tracts. Last year it published 60,000 of these 
and distributed 62,000 in English and the vernaculars. 

‘The Wesley Mission Press at Mysore publishes work 

_ produced by the literature secretary. 


Marathi 


The Marathi language area extends over the greater 
part of the Bombay Presidency and the western parts of 
the Central Provinces. The standard of literacy ranges 
from 24 per cent in Bombay to 37 per cent in the Central 
Provinces. 

Production. A number of missionaries and Indian 
Christians have done writing work, but there is little 


production of an organised kind. 
VOL. IV.—23 
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Publishing. 'The Bombay Tract and Book Society 


{ 


publishes in Marathi, but owing to financial difficulties 


the output has been small of recent years. The Bombay 
Diocesan Literature Committee has published a few 
books through the $.P.C.K. The Dnyanodaya is pub- 
lished at Poona. 


Gujarati 


Publication work in the Gujarati area is done by the 
Gujarati ‘Tract and Book Society at Surat. ‘The cata- 
logue gives a list of 194 publications mostly of the tract 
and pamphlet type—only 40 being above 1 anna. 


The population of the province is about 8,000,000. 
There are no accurate figures available regarding the 


. 


: 


number of Indian Christians or literacy as Orissa has only - 


recently been constituted a separate province. 
Production. ‘The Orissa Literature Society produces 


Oriya hymnbooks, a number of small books on religious | 


health and social welfare topics. 48,000 tracts were 
printed last year. 


Publishing agency. Oriya Christian literature is pub- — 


lished by the Orissa Mission Press at Cuttack. 


Bengali 


The Bengali-speaking area is mostly confined to the — 


Province of Bengal, but the figures which follow are 


Oriya 
Oriya is spoken chiefly in the Province of Orissa. 
| 
| 


provincial and thus include figures for Mussulman | 


Bengali, Santali and Manipuri. 
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The population of the Province is 51,000,000. 
Protestants number 111,950 (Europeans 50,603, Roman 
Catholics 76,578). 

The percentage of literates among Christians is 
25°5 per cent. ‘The churches do not require any standard 
of literacy from adult members. 

Production. Writers and translators are mostly 
members of the vernacular committee of the Tract and 
Book Society. 

Publishing. ‘The Calcutta Tract and Book Society 
publishes in Bengali, Mussulman Bengali, Assamese, 
Garo, Manipuri and Santali. Last year new publications 
amounted to 74,000 copies; reprints to 107,500 copies. 
Circulation amounted to 92,900 copies. 


Hindi and Urdu 


It is not possible to get separate statistics for these 
languages. ‘The area covered in Central and North 
India is an immense one, ranging over parts of the 
Nizam’s Dominions, the Central Provinces, Central 
India Agency, United Provinces, Rajputana and the 
Punjab. The predominantly Urdu area is more or less 
in the centre. 

The number of Christians scattered over this large 
area amounts to over 650,000. ‘The standard of literacy 
varies greatly according to provinces: Central Provinces 
37 per cent ; United Provinces 15-5 per cent ; Rajputana 
39 per cent ; Punjab 5-4 per cent. 


Hindi | 
Production. ‘There is a Hindi weekly, the Sahaya 
Patrika, for which the Disciples Mission furnishes an 


& 
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editor. Some of the missions have encouraged literature — 
production by allowing various individuals both Indians — 


and missionaries to give considerable time to it. 


Publication. ‘The North India Tract and Book Society : 


publishes in Devanagari and Roman scripts. ‘The number 
of copies published last year was 279,650 and the circu- 
lation figure was 394,108. ‘The Mission Press, Jubbulpore, 


publishes books and magazines mainly in Hindi. ‘There 
is no Christian agency in the area for the production of | 


blocks. Artists are far from satisfactory. Blocks are 
made usually in Allahabad Presses. 


The ‘Tract Society and the Mission Press overlap more 


or less but there is mutual consultation from time to 
time which avoids much of the objectionable features of 
overlapping. 


The Tract Society is badly handicapped by reason of | 


capital being tied up in slow-selling stock. ‘The Mission 


Press has pursued a more cautious policy and in the case ~ 
of books where the sale seemed uncertain, they have — 


asked for subsidies from interested bodies to avoid loss. 


Urdu 


Publication. 'This is done by the Punjab Religious — 
Book Society at Lahore which also publishes in Punjabi. — 
Publication figures are given as pages and not copies and © 


average during the last ten years 2,926,000. ‘The average 
sales for the last ten years amount to Rs 3,g00. 


Mushms in India 

The following note deals particularly with the needs 
of Indian Muslims : 

For Shias. 'There is no suitable literature for Shias, 
including Khojas and Bohras, the Ismailians of India. 
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For Educated Muslims, who have a secular and modern 
outlook upon life and who are Muslims simply because 
Islam happens to be their religion. ‘These should be 
written in good Urdu and also in English. 

For Mystics on the line of the sevenfold secrets. ‘There 
is nothing in Urdu or Bengali. 

For Women and Children, chiefly to combat their super- 
stition and fear and to present Christ as the conqueror 
of fear. 

To these may be added the following types of literature : 

(a) Books on meditation, especially on the Cross. 

(5) Books on religious life. What is meant by the 
religious life in Christianity. 

(c) On the lives of the Christian saints, martyrs, 


reformers and pioneers. 


(d) Early spread of Christianity. 
(e) Books illustrating the family and social life of the 
Christians, national and foreign. There is much 


_ misunderstanding on the home and social life of the 


Christians. Such books may be written in story form. 

It might also be added that there is hardly any litera- 
ture for the Indian Church on devotional life or on the 
subject of Christian life in general. 


Ceylon 

Languages. English, Sinhalese and 'Tamil. 

Population. 5,306,871 of which 3,473,000 are Sinhalese 
and 1,417,500 ‘Tamil. 

The number of literates in English is considerable. 

Christian Population. Approximately 10 per cent of 
whole. (8-3 per cent Roman Catholics and 1-7 per cent 
Protestants). 
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Literacy. Percentage among Christians, Males 66 
per cent, Females 50-1 per cent. The church does not 
require a standard of literacy from church members. 

Production. ‘There is no special provision for writers 
or for editorial work. Almost everything depends on 
voluntary service. ‘The financial straits of missions make 
but little difference to the situation. Apart from a few 
denominational publications in the vernaculars, publishing 
work is left almost entirely to the C.L.S. 

Publishing. ‘The chief publishing agency in Ceylon 
for Christian literature is the C.L.S. No report of the 
local branch has been published. ‘The circulation in 
Sinhalese is small. These publications are financed 
from the funds of the society but in some instances a 
grant has been received from the Indian Literature 
Fund. Very few publications in Tamil are issued, 
supply being obtained from Madras. 

The C.L.S. is the only interdenominational publisher 
in Sinhalese in the area. ‘There are a few denominational 
publications issued by the various churches but over- 
lapping is trifling. 

At the C.L.S. there are many cases of the capital being 
locked up in slow-selling stock. 


Burma 


Area. 233,500 square miles. 


Population. 
‘Total: ; : ; : . 14,650,000 
Burmese. _ : ; ‘ . 8,600,000 
Other indigenous. ; ‘ . 4,600,000 
Indian immigrants . ; ; . 1,017,000 


Chinese . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 163,500 


| 
: 
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Languages. Burmese: There is no appreciable varia- 
tion in this language throughout the country. 

Among other indigenous races, there are something 
over 100 different languages and dialects recorded, of 
which the following are the chief : 


Language Speakers 
Shan . I 000,000 
Karen Group : 

Sgaw : 4 ; 500,000 
Pwo : : é ; j : . 470,000 
Taungthu 223,000 
Fourteen others 208 ,o0o 
Total Karen 1,401,000 
Talaing 300,000 
Chin group—45 Bileces 335,000 
Kachin ; 160,000 


Indian immigrants speak 20 languages, of which the 
following are the chief : 


Bengali 377,000 
Tamil 184,000 
Telugu 161,000 
Hindustani . 271 000 
Punjabi 28,000 
Gujarati 18,000 
Oriya . 60,000 
Malayalam . 12,000 
Literacy. 
Total Population 
Men : . 48% percent Burmese 39% per cent 
Women . . 13% a Men 60 a 
Other indigenous races Women 18 e 
Total population 18°3 __,, Indians SOA? 45 
Men ; Lerre 3 Men AAR IOAN, 
Women . a othe, Women Bath hs, 
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The census does not give any figures for the literacy 
of Christians. ‘There is a strong presumption that 
among the Burmese it will not differ from the general 
percentage, but that among the other races it will run 
from 10 to 50 per cent higher for Christians. 

No church requires a standard of literacy for church 
membership. 

Production. A united interdenominational com- 
mittee—the Committee on Literature of the Burma 
Christian Council—directs the work of a Burmese 
literature worker and a literature missionary. ‘These 
two workers are responsible for production and publica- 
tion of MSS. and also give a good deal of attention to 
distribution. 

The financial straits of missions have not so far greatly 
affected production but have doubtless diminished 
circulation because of decrease of purchasing power. 

Publishing. 'There are four publishing agencies that 
have to do with the production of Christian literature : 

1. The United Society for Christian Literature, Burma 
Branch. ‘This is the only interdenominational agency. 

2. The American Baptist Mission Press does a large 
commercial business as well as an extensive production 
of denominational literature in a number of different 
languages. It is the depository and sales agency for 
No. I. 

3. The S.P.G. Press does mostly denominational 
publishing. 

4. ‘The Burma Union Press is a private press owned 
and operated by a group of Baptist Christians. It 
publishes a bi-weekly newspaper for the Baptist 
Church. 
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No. 1 is financed by (a) grants from the missions, 
(6) local subscriptions, (c) grants from home boards 
through the I.L.F. and (d) grants for publication by 
various societies in England and America. The others 
are financed mostly by commercial work. 

Illustrations for books are drawn mainly by local 
artists. ‘The A.B.M. Press has a block-making depart- 
ment that furnishes most of the blocks used. 

There is no appreciable overlapping in publication 
work. 

Sales of literature of all kinds are sluggish and there is 
a good deal of money tied up in stock which if sold 
would release funds for additional printing. The 
sluggishness of the sales also necessitates limiting editions 
of works printed and thus necessitates charging a higher 
price. 


Netherlands Indies} 

The area of the Netherlands Indies is 1,904,145 square 
kilometres. ‘There are at least 200 languages not count- 
ing the dialects. According to the census of 1930 the 
population numbers 60,727,233. ‘Ihe mission statistics 
for the year 1936 indicate the number of Christians as 
nearly 1,500,000 (not counting the Roman Catholics, 
who number about half a million). In 1930 the number 
of Native literates was 3,746,225, 6 per cent of the Native 
population. In Minahassa, in the Moluccas and here 
and there in the lesser Sunda Islands the educational 
facilities furnished by the missions, both Catholic and 
Protestant, have borne fruit to the extent that in some 


1 Statement prepared by Mr Warren on material sent in preparation 
for the T'ambaram meeting. 
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regions already more than half of the adults, both male 
and female, can read and write. ‘The local churches | 
do not require any standard of literacy from adult church 
members. : 

A small amount of Christian literature is produced - 
by missions, but a striking feature of the production of 
secular literature is the work of the Bureau for Popular 
Literature at Batavia in Java. This is one of the govern-— 
ment services and its task is to disseminate good reading - 
matter among the Native population. ‘The Bureau 
prints books chiefly in three languages, namely, Malay, 
the lingua franca of the archipelago, Javanese and 
Sundanese. The aim is to stimulate the cultural 
development of the Native population and to further its 
education, preserving all that is of value in the peoples’ 
own culture and if need be breathing new life into it. 
Translations of western literature are encouraged as well as 
original work. In addition the Bureau publishes numbers 
of small booklets on medicine and hygiene, guides for 
civil servants, pamphlets on the co-operative move- 
ments, credit, agriculture, trade, cattle-breeding industry, 
etc. The Bureau has its own sales organisations and in 
distribution has the co-operation of various government 
services. Owing to the limited purchasing power of the - 
people prices are kept as low as possible but the Bureau 
has always aimed at paying its own way. 

[Notr. The preceding statements were in each case laid 
before the members of Section XI in the course of their dis- 
cussions. ‘The following statement has been prepared by the 
Committee of the Central Literature Committee for Muslims, 
in connection with their meeting held in April, 1939, and 


represents a statement of policy made in the light of the findings ~ 
of the T'ambaram meeting. . 
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The statement is concerned with the general policy of the 
Central Literature Committee for Muslims, and does not deal 
with the technical problems of production, though the com- 
mittee is in touch with and works through such presses as 
the Nile Mission Press in Egypt and the American Mission 
Press in Beirut.—EbDs. ] 


The Near East 


The Central Literature Committee for Muslims 


The group on Muslim Lands which met at the 
‘Tambaram meeting resolved as follows : 

‘We ask that the attention of those directing work among 
Muslims may be drawn to the serious need in each great 
Muslim field, of some energising centre of prayer, study, 
thought, planning and fellowship, at the service of workers 
among Muslims and of the brotherhood of converts from Islam. 

‘Such a centre should maintain close touch with Muslim 
life and thought and should help to enrich and guide the work 
of Christian writers. In this connection we urge a wider-based 
support for the Henry Martyn School of Islamics and the 
Central Literature Committee for Muslims.’ 

This paper will consider the relationship of the Central 
Literature Committee for Muslims to the whole work 
under the following headings : 

1. The structure of the Committee and the nature of 
its work up to date. 

2. The part which the Central Literature Committee 
for Muslims should play in the present situation. 

3. The strengthening necessary in order that it may 
play that part. 


I. Structure and Present Work of the Committee 


The committee consists of thirteen members in the 
Near East appointed by the Near East Christian Council, 
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and about ninety corresponding members (who have the . 


right to sit with the committee if the difficulty of travel 
can be overcome) scattered all over the Muslim world. 
Some of these are appointed by the local missionary 
authorities and some by direct personal invitation 
extended to individuals who show special concern for 
literature work for Muslims and desire to spread it 


into fresh areas. ‘These members include twenty-one 
nationalities. ‘The committee meets once every two years, | 


at the meeting of the Near East Christian Council. 

Between these meetings the work is carried on by a 
permanent secretary in a literature bureau at the service 
of all Christian workers in and for the Muslim world. 

The bureau receives correspondence in Arabic, 
German, French, Dutch and English, and in this polyglot 
Near East can always find interpreters for correspond- 
ence in other languages. 

It endeavours to be : 


1. An Information Centre where information can be 
collected and shared with all those desiring to produce 
literature for Muslims. ‘This work is undertaken partly 
in the carrying out of projects planned at the biennial 
meetings for the preparation of reports on such subjects : 

Colour-printing facilities now available in Muslim 
lands. 

Literature available for special classes, such as sufis or 
semi-literates. 

Bookshops and reading rooms. 

Development of Muslim anti-Christian literature. 

Use of plays or literature in dramatic form in Muslim 
evangelisation. 
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Joint efforts in circulation and advertising. 
The approach to the newspaper. 


The bureau also receives many requests for informa- 
tion from individual workers or societies. The following 
such requests are at present in the office : 

For short lives of our Lord suitable for translation— 
for Muslims (Albania). 

For information about the nature and work of the 
Ahmadiyya Movement (Gold Coast). 

For information about devotional literature suitable 
for Muslims (Syria). 

For Christian literature to meet the assertions of the 
Ahmadiyya missionaries (Kenya). 

_ For a list of Arabic books for a boys’ school library 

(Aden). | 

For arabesque page-decorations in approved Muslim 
style (India). 


2. A Sharing Centre for MSS and Ideas. ‘The 
Muslim world is so much a unity that literature for 
Muslims in one country is frequently adaptable for 
Muslims in other countries. ‘The works of Miss ‘Trotter 
in Algiers, of ’Abd el Fadi of Cairo, or the Henry Martyn 
series of tracts in India have passed from language to 
language. Hence, with the help of its corresponding 
members, the bureau keeps up (through monthly 
budgets of mimeographed material) a constant circulation 
from one country to another of MSS set free by their 
authors for use as ‘ quarry material’ for translation or 
adaptation. Reports (often confidential) of difficulties 
and progress are circulated. 
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3. A Planning Centre for Literature and for Co-opera- 
tion. A certain amount of initiation has been done, 
whether of individual books, by requesting authors to 
prepare them for the service of all, or by taking counsel 
as to lines of literature needed and the fostering of 
experiments and of sharing of illustrations, etc. 


[Note. The minutes of the Committee show that at its 
meeting in March 1939 it dealt among other things with the 
concerted preparation of a paraphrase of parts of the Arabic 
New Testament in language more readily intelligible to Muslims ; 
co-operation between Christian publishers in the Near East ; 
devising plans for a proposed survey of the Christian literature 
work in the Muslim world; the promotion of research on 
colour-printing facilities and of co-operative printing of pictures 
and posters ; the promotion of a collection of arabesque orna- 
ment to be used in book production; the promotion of the 
study of vocabulary with a view to the discovery of a basic 
Arabic ; the discovery and training of Oriental writers, especi- 
ally of such as may take part in a Christian approach to the 
newspaper press ; the promotion of literacy, especially within the 
Christian Church ; and co-operative study betwéen orientalists, 
missionaries, indigenous Christians and theologians in the 
West with a view to the enrichment of Christian apologetic 
literature.—EDs. | 


II. The Part which the Christian Literature Committee for 
Muslims should play in the Present Situation 


The 'Tambaram meeting has indicated several objectives 
which we believe should guide the committee’s work to 
fresh emphases during the next decade; some of these 
may be noted. 

1. Energising Centres. ‘The sentences quoted at the 
beginning of this paper about the need in each great 
Muslim area for a centre of Christian thought, planning 
and fellowship bears most closely on the production of 
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literature, and the Central Literature Committee for 
Muslims should do all in its power to help the various 
inter-mission councils, churches or societies in the estab- 
lishment of such centres, and should then co-operate 
with them by putting at their disposal information and 
ideas from the whole Muslim field, and by gaining their 
help in projects of research and writing for the benefit 
of all. 

2. Training of Writers. We quote from the ‘Tambaram 
report on literature : 


‘It is now not only desirable but necessary that efforts be 
made to discover Christian writers native to each country and 
to give them the necessary training.’ 


The Central Literature Committee for Muslims 
should do all in its power to foster the discovery and 
training of writers in each Muslim land, but in the Near 
East, where its bureau is situated, it may be able to 
render a more detailed service. 

Recent converts, in the stress of their own struggles, 
may have a testimony to give through literature that 
none but they can give. But they are too new to Christian 
thought and spirit to be the ideal writers of the whole 
of such literature. Yet the Christians (other than ex- 
Muslims) of the Near East are hardly more qualified, 
except linguistically, than church members in the West 
to write for Muslims; they lack sympathetic under- 
standing of Muslim thought and ways of expression and 
of the relationship to those of Christian teaching. Like 
Christians in the West they often need a much fuller 
grasp of Christian truth and a wider range of Christian 
reading before they write for others. 
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Before much progress is made it will be necessary 
to give to some Christian writers special training to 
enable them to take their part in writing for their Muslim 
brethren. ‘The fact that the bureau of the Central 
Literature Committee for Muslims is now placed in the 
Newman School of Missions at Jerusalem, and that the 
very able staff of that school are ready to guide writers 
in special study, leads us to hope that the inter-mission 
councils and churches of the Near East may be able to 
arrange for Christian writers to take a period of study at 
Jerusalem, planned according to the individual needs of 
each. In the finding of such writers, in consultation as 
to their special tasks and the training needed for them, 
the Central Literature Committee for Muslims and the 
Newman School of Missions might well co-operate with 
the local churches and missions. 

3. Fellowship of Christian Writers. ‘The 'Tambaram 


report on literature recommended 


‘ Painstaking cultivation of friendship and comradeship 
with promising young writers and affording them opportunity 
to work together in a spirit of freedom and co-operation.’ ‘'To 
discover, develop and strengthen natural gifts a Christian ~ 
Writers’ Fellowship may be organised and periodic conferences 
for Christian writers may be held.’ 


‘'These suggestions apply equally to translators in order 
that their work may be creative.’ 


This again indicates a line which the Central Literature 
Committee for Muslims should try to develop in every 
Muslim field where a group of Christian writers is to be 
found. 

The present situation is one of intense poverty both in 
the number and quality of writers for Muslims at present 
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available, and in the scholarship and research of the 
Christian movement in Muslim lands and rich, fruitful 
planning and writing of literature for Muslim readers. 
If the Central Literature Committee for Muslims is to 
play its part in creating a worthier, fuller witness by 
Christians to Muslims through the printed page, it will 
have to be strengthened. 

It is most desirable that a central literature committee 
for the whole Muslim world should be in a place visited 
by many workers among Muslims, a place where Muslims 
may be met, and within reach of Cairo, which more than 
ever in our day is a productive centre of Muslim thought 
and literature, looked up to by almost the whole Muslim 
world. 


Africa 


On the basis of replies to a questionnaire sent out before 
the meeting, a description of the present position in regard 
to Literature in Africa was included in the quarterly 
bulletin! of the International Committee on Christian 
Literature for Africa which was in the hands of members 
of this Section at the Tambaram meeting. It is repro- 
duced here in large part. 


In 1923 a Bibliography of African Christian Literature 
was compiled by F. Rowling and C. E. Wilson. In 1927 
a supplement to this bibliography was published. Since 
1931 lists of vernacular books received have been printed 
in this Bulletin. Lists and bibliographies of textbooks on 
hygiene, agriculture, history and geography have appeared : 
in Africa. The South African Outlook has printed sur- 
veys of literature in some of the South African languages. 


1 Books for Africa, January 1939. 
VOL. IV.—24 
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In Le Répertotre Africain appeared a list of some of the 
vernacular publications of Roman Catholic Missions. 
Religious and secular publishing houses in: Europe and 
the larger presses in Africa issue catalogues of their 
vernacular publications. Information on publications 
for particular areas is given in local vernacular magazines. 
Small presses in Africa issue material for local circula- 
tion, but neither publish catalogues nor inform any 
central body of their activities. Complete bibliographies, 
therefore, do not exist, but sufficient data is available to 
show certain trends in the development of literature in 
African languages. ‘These trends provide an indication 
of production in the past as a basis for a considered policy 
for the future. 

A table of vernacular literature showing the books 
published in the various languages of Africa is too long 
for inclusion here and can be consulted in the Bulletin. 
It indicates for each language the number of books in 
three categories (a) books on the Bible and Christian 
faith ; (b) school books and linguistic; (c) general 
literature published before 1927 and from 1927-37. It 
shows for the Sudan and Abyssinia a total of 149 books 
in thirteen languages ; for East Africa (51 languages) 812 
books, of which much the largest number are in Luganda 
—163, and Swahili—308 ; for East Central (south of 
Tanganyika, 35 languages) 846, including Nyanja—23o, 
Sotho—217, Xhosa—238, and Zulu—153 ; West Equa- 
torial (80 languages and dialects)—965, a very large 
number being the only book in a language, and all the 
rest well under 100 except Mongo—113; West Africa 
(Nigeria and westwards) 68 languages and 748 books, 
including Yoruba—116, and Hausa—116. 
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Subject-M atter 


The bulk of the literature noted is on the Bible or on 
aspects of the Christian Faith. The second largest cate- 
gory is school books; this includes readers which are 
collections of Bible stories or portions from the Bible. 
In the publications since 1927 under general literature 
nothing appears in 197 languages. Entries which are 
made under this heading in 22 languages include some 
books of which no translation of the title into a European 
language has been furnished. These may belong to 
category A or B. On the other hand, some of the books 
noted in both other categories could be noted under 
general literature also—e.g. readers containing folklore, 
original work, translations of European classics, also the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and the Bible. In any case the produc- 
tion of general literature is small. 


Production since 1927 


Production is irregular, and it is difficult to trace 
evidence of planned programmes extending over a period 
of years. An analysis of production since 1927 gives the 
following results : 


Number of African languages and dialects in which 
some literature exists (this number is subject to 
increase if all -dialects are counted separately) . tg (3 F 

Number of African languages and dialects in which 
there has been publication since 1927. 247 

Number of African languages and dialects in Sehich 
there has been no publication since 1927 55 

Number of languages in which the first feerattire has 
been published since 1927 . ; j , TRTIO 
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Languages Books in each Languages Books in each 
118 I 2 51-60 
904 2-10 2 71-80 
15 11-20 I QI—I00 
6 / 2I-30 I I 10-120 
2 31-40 I 130-140 
4 41-50 I 200-210 


Changes in Language Policy 

The following factors are encouraging the production 
of literature in selected languages : 

(1) The use of certain languages as lingua franca and 
languages of education (e.g. Swahili, East Africa). 

(2) ‘The spread of certain languages as trade languages 
(e.g. Ngala, Belgian Congo). 

(3) Linguistic work showing similarity between certain 
languages and dialects resulting in an effort to use a 
unified dialect (e.g. Unified Shona, Southern Rhodesia). 

(4) Economic considerations which make it impossible 
to publish literature for very small populations. 


The following factors are encouraging publication in 
many languages : 

(1) The determination to translate the Bible into the 
mother-tongues of all African peoples. 

(2) The lack of linguistic research in some areas on 
kindred languages and dialects. 

(3) The tribal sense of African peoples shown in 
pressure for literature in their own dialect. 


The following factors are discouraging publication in — 
African languages : 

(1) Prohibition by certain governments of the use of 
the vernacular in education and of free publication in it. 

(2) Pressure from Africans with some European educa- 
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tion for the use of a European language rather than an 
African language. 


Selection of Languages in the Future 

In drafting any policy for the future it is necessary to 
select languages of literature, for it is impossible to pro- 
duce a literature in all languages and dialects. In this 
connection the following questions are relevant : 

Similarities between Languages and Dialects—Can a 
literary language be used by people speaking different 
dialects, as has been possible in the case of English in 
Great Britain ? 

Education and Language.-—Where a European language 
is used for education, what is the sphere of the vernacular ? 

Units of Population.—For what population is it possible 
to produce a literature? Dr Doke of the University of 
the Witwatersrand has suggested that 1,000,000 speaking 
a language is the minimum for which a literature can be 
developed. By this standard, literature would only be 
produced in 18-20 of the languages noted. In estimating 
the population unit we need to know : (a) The degree of 
literacy existing ; (b) the effectiveness of plans for spread- 
ing literacy ; (c) whether the people speak and under- 
stand other dialects and languages which are increasingly 
used by them ; (d) the use made of a European language ; 
(e) what section of the population speaks only an African 
language. | 

Political Divisions—How far can the same literature 
serve all speaking the same language though they are 
under different European governments or in different 
colonies under the same European power (e.g. Kongo in 
Belgian Congo and Angola; Swahili and Ngwana in 
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British East Africa and Belgian Congo ; Nyanja in Nyasa- 
land, Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa) ? 

African Opinion.—What pressure is there from Africans 
for the use of European languages or for the production 
of literature in African languages ? 


PRODUCTION OF LITERATURE 


Programmes of Production 


Recommendations of the Le Zoute Conference (1926) 
include the following : 


We urge the missions to consider without delay what is the 
minimum programme of publication needed in their own 
language areas. We recommend the co-operative preparation 
and publication of literature wherever possible, and suggest 
that the following items are so sure to find their place in the 
minimum programme that the preparation of manuscripts 
along these lines should be at once undertaken. ‘To secure 
the widest possible usefulness of such works we recommend 
that copies of the manuscripts in English or French should be 
circulated in the different language areas and so made available 
as basic texts for translation, adaptation or suggestion. 
A.—Graded readers, including African fables and folklore: 
Graded nature talks. 
Graded text-books in geography. 
Graded text-books in biography and history. 
Graded text-books in arithmetic. 
Handbooks on hygiene, first-aid and nursing. 
Handbook on agriculture. 
Handbook on child-welfare and mothercraft. 
B.—Graded Bible lessons and stories : 
Books on Christian conduct and fellowship. 
The Christian ideal of marriage and the home. 
Why I am a Christian. : 
The Bible and how it has come to us. 
Bible dictionary and helps to Bible study. 
Single volume commentaries. 

C.—Books for advanced readers. 
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Mr H. I. E. Dhlomo, the first African to be appointed 
to organise libraries and encourage reading under the 
Carnegie Non-European Library, Transvaal, writes in 
the South African Outlook, 1st October 1938 : 


‘'The Bantu have not reached the stage where they read for 
pleasure only. They read seriously, they want to study social 
problems, they want to become better educated, they want 
books that will give them information on their own country, 
on history, on science, on politics. Biographies, books on Africa 
and on the American Negro, social and economical studies are 
in demand. ‘There is a consistent demand for books in the 
vernacular languages. 

‘The task is a difficult one; it is pioneering work. The 
task is a great one; it is to help in the education of a whole 
race.’ 

The record of production in the past shows lack of 
planned programmes carried out over a period of years. 
If the urgent need of literature is to be met it is neces- 
sary to test what exists by a programme such as that given 
above, to study the tastes and needs of the people and to 
plan regular production for language areas over a period 
of years. Only by such planning can a supply of needed 
literature be obtained. 

A study of the need and uses of periodical literature 
will appear in a later number of the bulletin, Books for 
Africa. . 


Literature Committees 


The Christian Council of South Africa has set up litera- 
ture committees for each language area in the territory 
which it serves, and conveners of these committees meet 
on a central literature committee. The Congo Protestant 
Council and some Christian Councils in other territories 
have established inter-mission literature committees. 
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Initiative by governments, involving some financial 
support, has been taken in both East Africa and Northern 
Rhodesia. In East Africa an Inter-territorial Language 
Committee fosters production in Swahili; it has a full-time 


secretary and on it sit representatives of Government 


and missions for the territories concerned. In Northern 
Rhodesia the Government has set up a Native Litera- 
ture Committee; on it sit Europeans and Africans, 
officials and missionaries; a small yearly government 
grant makes possible the payment of authors’ and trans- 
lators’ fees. On production in Nyanja, which is also 
spoken in the neighbouring territory of Nyasaland, this 
committee has put itself on record as approving co- 
operation between the territories. While these develop- 
ments are useful precedents, there is still a grave shortage 
of effective literature committees representing all bodies 
concerned. 


Literature Workers 

The inadequate production of vernacular literature 
and the small number of effective inter-mission and inter- 
territorial literature committees may be attributed in 
part to the lack of competent people free to make litera- 
ture their first responsibility. For one mission to appoint 
a missionary to write books in a given language is not 
enough. Effective and sustained production requires a 
competent editor for each language area who will en- 
courage Africans and others to write books and to prepare 
translations. ‘The South African Christian Council 
suggests that for each main language area there should 
be an editor. An example of what can be done through 


such an arrangement is seen in the output in Xhosa — 


¢ 
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and in the Sotho group in which languages a consider- 
able amount of original work of high quality by Africans 
has been and is being produced. 

Difficulties to be met in the appointment of such editors 
include agreement among a number of bodies, the find- 
ing of competent people, the releasing of them from other 
work and support when released. 


Support of Literature Work 


At the Conference of British Missionary Societies in 
1934 the following resolution was passed : 

In view of the opportunity and the need for a largely in- 
creased use of Christian literature in all fields, and of the 
disproportionately small share of the resources of missionary 
societies in men and money at present given for this purpose 
as compared with the share allotted to other branches of 
missionary effort, the Conference asks all societies to consider 
the principle of setting aside some definite proportion of their 
total budgeted expenditure to be used for the production and 
distribution of Christian literature. 

Evidence is lacking that this resolution has resulted 
in action on the lines indicated. 

There are certain other possibilities of support needing 
investigation, among them is the support of literature 
workers by mission book shops in Africa and by religious 
publishing houses at the home base. In a number of 
cases missionary book shops in Africa are financing local 
mission work out of revenue. ‘The support of needed 
literature workers might be a first charge upon such 
revenue. The Methodist Episcopal Mission, Johannes- 
burg, has adopted the policy that profits from literature 
are re-absorbed into literature work. 

Not only have workers to be supported but much litera- 
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ture requires subsidy and will require it for a long time 
to come. This is due to the limited degree of literacy, 
lack of reading habits and poverty. In early days initia- 
tive and responsibility for printing and publishing ver- 
nacular literature lay with missions and religious publish- 
ing houses. ‘To-day, for the larger language areas, 
secular publishing houses are embarking on educational 
literature, but the tendency is to leave to religious pub- 
lishing houses and missions the production of needed 
literature which will be printed at a loss. The Bible 
Societies and the Religious Publishing Houses are pro- 
viding subsidies in various forms. Education Depart- 
ments, in some cases, are giving some assistance with 
school books. In spite of these efforts manuscripts 
remain unpublished for lack of funds and production is 
inadequate. 

In planning for the future we have to recognise that 
while Christian forces are not producing an adequate 
supply of good literature, other forces are seeing the 
‘possibility of propaganda through literature. A corres- 
pondent declares : 


‘IT am not satisfied with the place given to Christian literature 
work in the ordinary missionary strategy. . . . The essential 
thing is that the boards and churches should guarantee 
definite contributions and put them in their budgets for two or 
three consecutive years.’ 


Production of Christian literature will depend on 
answers given to the following questions : Is literature 
necessary for the building of the Christian Church ? 
Can a population attain to fulness of life if it remains 
illiterate? In the interests of good and enlightened 


government are literacy and literature necessary? In 
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the modern world is an illiterate population a menace 
to itself and to others ? 


PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Presses in Africa 


In the early days when transport was difficult and 
isolation great it was necessary for individual missions 
to have their own printing-presses. There is still a place 
for the small press on the central station for printing 
leaflets, etc., but with the development of communica- 
‘tions it is wise to consider the centralisation of presses 
for the printing of books. The South African Christian 
Council has advocated the policy of one press for groups 
of kindred languages. Such concentration can ensure 
that there will be sufficient business for one press to 
install up-to-date machinery which can be kept running 
throughout the year and for the employment of a qualified 
printer. Another consideration is whether presses in 
Africa can compete with printing prices elsewhere. 
Contracts for printing have to be placed where the best 
terms can be obtained, whether in Africa or abroad, if 
cheap literature is to be supplied. 

One of the difficulties mission presses and book shops 
face is that of dead stock. Capital to publish revised 
editions and new books is often lacking until old stock is 
sold. It has been suggested that a fund to compensate 
mission presses and book shops for the burning of such 
stock would be a valuable contribution to the develop- 
ment of literature. To meet this difficulty literature policy 
amust be drafted and changes in orthography and lin- 
guistic usage announced as far ahead as possible to allow 
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time for the sale of editions. Some of the opposition to — 
linguistic changes may be traced to financial embarrass- . 
ment over the need of new type and the financial necessity 
of disposing of old stock. (For a discussion on the estab- 
lishment of mission presses in Africa see article by J. 
Zurcher. Books for Africa, Vol. VI, 49.) 


Distribution 


Distribution of books to Africans has been developed — 
almost exclusively by missions and religious publishing — 
houses. In British colonies nearly all book shops are 
under religious auspices. ‘The Church Missionary Society — 
and the Methodist Mission in West Africa are examples — 
of missions which have large and efficient book shops and ~ 
book depots. In the Belgian Congo an inter-mission 
book shop is being developed. In East Africa, the 
Rhodesias, and South Africa the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the United Society for Christian 
Literature are taking heavy responsibility for book dis- 
tribution to Africans. Most central mission stations 
have book depdéts. African and European Christian 
workers often carry books with them when they tour — 
districts. African teachers and clergy sometimes take — 
responsibility for book distribution. Colporteurs are 
used in some areas. Books are sometimes placed in — 
traders’ stores and on market stalls. Some experiments 
are being tried in having books for sale at Native Authority — 
headquarters. Some interested government officials take 
orders for books and carry books with them when tour- 
ing their districts. 

But in spite of this provision the African often has — 
difficulty in obtaining books. ‘There are still large areas — 
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without adequate provision. Mission book shops in 
towns where there are a number of Europeans have to 
guard against catering for the European community 
at the expense of the African. ‘There is danger that 
vernacular literature may not be displayed prominently 
in such shops and that Africans may feel hesitation about 
entering a place obviously arranged to attract Europeans. 
Difficulties are arising through the ordering of bad 
European literature by post and in some territories 
through buying it second hand. Only by making ade- 
quate supplies of good literature, easily obtainable, and 
by fostering desire for it can this situation be met. 


Libraries 


The amount of money in circulation among African 
peoples is not great, and their capacity for buying books 
is correspondingly limited. Adequate distribution by 
sales alone is, therefore, impossible. Libraries are a 
necessary adjunct. | 

General Library Facilities—In.no part of Africa is 
there a general library service for African people sup- 
ported by public funds, though limited facilities are 
offered to the African public in some areas. In South 
Africa the Carnegie Corporation has helped to finance 
non-European libraries, sending out boxes of books to 
certain centres. In Northern Rhodesia some libraries 
and reading-rooms have been opened in urban and 
mining townships. Accommodation for a library has 
been provided in a new public hall in Accra, Gold Coast. 
Here and there Africans are showing initiative and re- 
source in starting circulating libraries. The Ewing 
Bequest Library, Nyasaland, is financed by a legacy. 
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Interested Europeans sometimes start local libraries. In 
spite of these and other efforts, general library facilities 
for Africans are poor or non-existent, and as a rule such 
library facilities as are provided for Europeans are closed 
to them. 

Educational Library Services—A number of Education 
Departments have departmental libraries for teachers. 
Higher schools and colleges do what they can to provide 
libraries. ‘These range from the large library of Achimota 
College, Gold Coast, to small collections of miscellaneous 
books in less well-endowed institutions. Elementary 
schools are usually without library facilities. . 

Training of Librarians —There are no training courses 
yet for African librarians, though it is increasingly recog- 
nised that the selection of books, and the fostering and 
directing of a desire to read, needs skilled guidance. 

In connection with printing and distribution, studies 
are needed of : 

Funds required and how to provide them. 

Centralisation of presses which will reduce costs 
and promote efficiency. 

Distribution through sales and libraries. 

The training of distributors and librarians. 


Madagascar 


We find Christian literature most vital for follow-up 
work after evangelistic activity, for further training of 
church workers, paid and voluntary, for arousing the 
conscience of the Christian community and for keeping 
the individual church in touch with what is being done 
by the Church of which it is a part. Thanks to the three 
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mission presses at present working in ‘Tananarive (L.M.S., 
Friends’ Service Council and Norwegian Lutheran) 
there is quite a good supply of the various types of 
literature available, though we should be reluctant to call 
it adequate. 

At the two last Intermissionary Conferences held in 
1933 and 1938, the question of an adequate programme 
was examined. A rough draft has now been drawn up and 
its working out entrusted to three sub-committees of the 
Intermissionary Committee : The Bureau of ‘Theological 
Studies, the Intermissionary Bureau of Educational 
Work and the Commission on Religious Journalism. 

Till recently the Lutheran societies preferred to work 
quite independently, especially in the production of 
theological literature, but at the last conference they were 
the first to propose a greater measure of co-operation 
in this field. 

The public conscience and interest are just awakening 
to the community responsibilities of the Church and the 
social implications of the Gospel. ‘This is quite a recent 
development and after thought-prevoking articles in. 
the secular press, such preoccupations.are beginning to 
find their way into the mission journals. We have as 
yet no books in Malagasy on such questions, except 
perhaps several publications on hygiene and child 
training in the home which may be brought under this © 
category. A recently created commission on social work, 
attached to the Intermissionary Committee, will in time 
deal with the production of the necessary literature. 

Religious educational literature: little exists as yet, 
though several books have been recently commissioned 
and work started on them. We have a good series of 
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Sunday school lesson helps, and it is hoped to publish a 
series of lectures on religious pedagogy in book form 
after the next teachers’ refresher courses. We have just 
started a pedagogical journal for our mission teachers 
which will also cover this subject in part. 

Literature for building-up the Church: the different 
presses have already published very valuable Bible helps, 
dictionaries and concordances, and we are now engaged in 
filling out the gaps in the series of Bible commentaries 
and revising handbooks on theology. 

Apologetics for educated classes: these are not yet 
urgently necessary as in other countries, as the Malagasy 
are rarely deterred from religious activity on intellectual 
grounds. Secularist propaganda has never really taken 
hold here, and even the communists who have recently 
been very active underground in Madagascar have been 
careful not to attack Christianity openly, so as not to 
alienate the majority of their Malagasy members. ‘Two 
mission presses have found it well worth while to order 
such literature from France, as the circles most in need of 
such apologetics read French, and would attach more 
authority to books coming from Europe. 

It should be remembered that if the reading public 
in Madagascar is fairly large, the number of people who 
buy books is very small. ‘The great majority would 
sooner buy some article of clothing than a book, even 
though well above the poverty line. Thus a book con- 
sidered as a best seller by the denominational press that 
puts it out will probably run through 800 copies in the 
year. ‘Theological works and books meant for church 
workers are doing well if they average annual sales of 
60-70. ‘This means that the publisher has to be pre- 
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‘pared to have any substantial book (costing over 7 francs) 
remain in his storeroom and on his shelves for ten years 
before another edition is needed. ‘This means locking 
up a fair amount of capital each time such a book is 
published. 

The most popular line is more or less historical fiction, 
with plenty of moralising in it. 

The possibility of setting aside workers for the sole 
task of writing has been tried out, but with disappointing 
results where the worker was not continually stimulated 
and guided by missionaries. We have not hitherto set 
aside a missionary for such work, as it is felt that, failing 
the presence of any one person particularly gifted for 
such work, such an appointment might lead to excessive 
uniformity of style and ideas, or the riding of intellectual 
hobby-horses. 

Our root-problem in Madagascar is the lack of original 
indigenous work. Most literary work done by our 
indigenous colleagues is terribly derivative. Few are 
masters of the European sources they use. Their main 
interests centre round practical moral questions and lead 
to exhortation rather then investigation. ‘The Y.M.C.A. 
in Tananarive runs study circles, both biblical and general, 
for young people and church leaders and the extension 
of this system would probably conduce to more inde- 
pendent thinking. 

There are no officially defined relations between 
indigenous initiative and foreign aid in the publication of 
Christian literature. Individuals who wish their MSS. to 
be published officially by the mission press submit 
them to the publishing sub-committee of the mission 


concerned. ‘This does not happen often, however, as 
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the majority of our publications result from appeals 
addressed by this sub-committee to writers for books 
along certain lines. Societies and church councils have 
no difficulty in getting their publications printed by the 
mission press. Private individuals find the mission 
presses somewhat dear as compared with the commercial 
press, because of higher standards of proof-correction, 
rates of pay, etc. 

Whilst it is generally agreed in principle that it is best 
for literary work to be undertaken under inter-missionary 
control and planning, in actual practice, most work has 
been commissioned and printed through the publishing 
sub-committees of the different missions. Very often 
such books have resulted from lectures given in colleges 
and schools, or from series of articles published in mission 
journals, in other words, by the instalment system so 
precious to the man with no reserves of time behind 
him. 

Another method which has proved satisfactory is when 
some capable editor, European or Malagasy, gets together 
a group of collaborators and farms out the work, after 
having explained the aim and general execution of the 
proposed book. 

Undoubtedly, the missionary on tour is the most 
successful distributive agent we possess. Where the 
district missionary is prepared to take a big financial risk, 
he can also get books out through his pastors, but he will 
be lucky if he gets the price of the books paid back to 
him in full (usually through no fault of the pastor). 

In Tananarive, a Librairie Centrale or central book 
shop, grouping the books produced by all local mission 
presses, has proved a success, and plans are going forward 
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for establishing book stalls run on the same principle 
and under missionary control, in the principal centres of 
Madagascar. 

The principle followed by all mission presses here is 
that publication costs should be covered by sales. Very 
often the quick turnover from the more saleable lines is 
used to facilitate the production of more voluminous and 
expensive works which will lock up capital. 

The only literature distributed free (Bibles or parts of 
Bibles, tracts, etc.) is covered by local gifts of money or 
by supplies from the Bible Societies in Europe. 

Standard works, such as Bible concordances and 
dictionaries, the cost of which would render purchase 
almost impossible to the very people who need them most, 
are produced with the aid of special grants from abroad, 
such gifts being used to reduce their sale price. 

The only truly interdenominational venture, apart 
from the translation and revision of the Bible and the 
production of a hymnbook was a religious quarterly 
intended for the élite. This ran for about two years, 
but sales dropped rapidly because of similar papers 
appearing monthly, and partly because it was nobody’s 
child. It was finally taken over by the L.M.S. again, 
since when its fortunes have looked up. ‘The moral of 
this is that if something is done on an interdenominational 
basis, it should replace, not compete, with similar organs 
still run by the individual missions. 

No amount of schemes on paper will replace capable 
writers with sufficient time at their disposal to do the 
work which is obviously needed. But since in Madagascar 
there is little prospect of the present mission staffs being 
sufficiently reinforced for their members to be able to 
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undertake literary work, it is obvious that greater use 
should be made of indigenous talent. 

Mission presses should recognise more the need for 
constant renewal, as so often the easy way of ordering a_ 
reprint of some old favourite is followed. We need 
closer contact with lay elements on our publishing 
committees, as clerical missionaries think along certain — 
well-defined lines and may leave aside what are very 
real issues for the man in the street. Whilst religious 
literature should have a timeless element about it, there 
is too great a lag between the themes of our standard 
books and the tendencies of the present-day. For 
instance, with communism hard at work in both town — 
and country, winning many schoolboys and peasants 
who thought it meant no longer paying taxes, no one has 
thought it worth while to give an objective study of the 
aims and methods of this movement and the Christian’s 
attitude towards the problems communism attempts to 
solve. The battle will have been fought by the individual 
Malagasy before the church becomes cognisant of a 
state of emergency. 

There is need of more co-ordination in production ; 
we should share our plans in the making, so avoiding 
parallel books on the same themes. Certain of our mission 
journals could with advantage be merged. 

In the last resort, all advance in such work depends on 
some individuals catching the vision of what can be done 
through literature, and leaving their colleagues and 
themselves no peace till something more is done. The 
way to advance depends first on inspiration, second on 
time, third on money and last of all on conference 
resolutions. 
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Spanish-speaking Latin America 


In preparation for the Madras meeting, a questionnaire 
on Protestant literature was circulated among fifty-six 
pastors and laymen of the River Plate region, representing 
twelve different churches or Protestant organisations. 
Thirty-two persons responded, representing ten different 
churches, and the following is a somewhat abbreviated 
summary of their replies. 


1. Production. What kind of Protestant literature is 
most needed at the present time for each of the purposes 
indicated below ? 

(a) For the work of evangelism. Above all, we need 
pamphlets and tracts which are designed to facilitate, 
generalise ands deepen the work of evangelism, both 
among people of little education and among those better 
prepared. ‘This would be a kind of re-incarnation of the 
old tract, better in form and content, easy to read, clearly 
presenting the personality and the principles of Jesus, 
adapted to the peculiarities of our people. Several 
pastors feel they should contain a call to repentance and 
to faith in Jesus Christ ; some think that an anti-Romanist 
element is inevitable under the circumstances. In 
addition to these tracts, we need booklets and books which 
present the Christizn message more fully, for simple 
people or for the intellectuals—books which remove 
intellectual difficulties and help to solve problems which 
become an obstacle to many. Some feel we need booklets 
which present biblical passages and biblical knowledge in 
popular form. 

(6) For the spiritual upbuilding of the churches. Some 
have found considerable help in the Spanish edition 
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of The Upper Room. Others mention the need of books 
like those of F. B. Meyer, Speer and Jowett, Stanley 
Jones’ Victorious Living, Gordon’s Quiet Talks; a 
biblical concordance ; music for church choirs ; a better 
hymnal. 

(c) For the guidance of the Church in the soctal 
movements of the day. Some recognise the needs met 
by such books as Bennett’s Christianity—and our World, 
Stanley Jones’ Christ’s Alternative to Communism and 
Earl M. Smith’s original work on the essence of 
Christianity. Some urge the publication of books or 
booklets which present the Christian point of view on 
communism, fascism, nazism, etc. (This need is met in 
part by the recent publication of the report of the Oxford 
Conference and Carlos Gattinoni’s report volume, La 
Eterna Contradiccion). Others mention studies of the lives 
of great Christian men like Livingstone, Schweitzer, 
Grenfell, Kagawa and Voorhees; likewise a manual 
for the use of pastors and laymen on the organisation and 
administration of co-operatives. 

(d) On rural problems. Judging by the replies received, 
the Protestant Church in this field is too urban in 
character to feel the need of literature on this subject. 

2. What plans have been made for producing this 
literature ° 

No survey of this kind had been made in the River 
Plate region since the Montevideo Congress. ‘The 
greater part of Protestant publications have appeared 
here of late under the imprint of the Libreria La Aurora, 
that is, the union book store. Some things have been 
published by the Baptist publishing house, the Con- 
tinental Federation of the Y.M.C.A., the Salvation 
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Army, the editorial La Idea of Montevideo; and the 
Plymouth Brethren. During the last two years and a 
half the Libreria La Aurora has published some 20,000 
copies of books (50 to 500 pages) and some 30,000 tracts 
(less than 50 pages). The greater part of the Baptist 
works come from El Paso, Texas. The Y.M.C.A. has 
published (prior to 1930) some 50 books and pamphlets. 
Books for religious education are being prepared and 
published under the central committee, directed by Dr 
Barclay. Works now in course of preparation will fill 
some of the gaps felt in young people’s work. An attempt 
has been made by correspondence to correlate the work 
done in Mexico with that of Buenos Aires, so as to avoid 
duplication and secure a larger circulation of all our 
literature. 

3. What has been done, and what more can be done, 
to stimulate the literary activity of the nationals ? 

In recent years probably no national manuscript 
which was really worth while has gone unpublished. 
The curriculum work in religious education has perhaps 
called forth the most sustained effort to secure the con- 
tributions from nationals, and this is still going on. 
Among other suggestions for the future we have (a) the 
creation of a literature committee which would draw up 
a programme and find the people best fitted to carry it 
through ; (6) the offer of prizes in literary contests on 
given subjects; and (c) the suggestion of giving more 
importance to this work in the theological seminaries. 

4. Should we cease to translate books from other 
languages and limit ourselves to works produced on the 
field ? 


There is complete agreement that this would be a 
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serious mistake. Nationals and missionaries alike are 
agreed on this, as also upon the necessity of good transla- 
tions. A distinction is made, naturally, among works 
which may better be produced on the field and those 
which may be translated. ‘Translations should include 
books on biblical, theological, philosophical and socio- 
logical subjects which presuppose extensive learning, 
and especially books on these subjects written by Latins 
(French, Portuguese and Italians). Works produced by 
nationals should include books and pamphlets for evan- 
gelism, for religious education, for Christian devotion 
and for setting forth the relation of the Gospel to our 
Latin American life. 

5. Should we confine ourselves to publishing works 
which can cover their cost, or should we try to find sub- 
sidies for such needed books as may not cover their cost ? 

Our correspondents are agreed (a) that every effort 
should be made to cover the cost of our publications 
with sales, as has been done with some books published 
by the Libreria La Aurora in Buenos Aires ; but (0d) that 
subsidies should be sought for the publication and dis- 
tribution of works which are needed by our Protestant 
movement and which are not self-supporting. This is 
especially true in the case of larger works like biblical 
introductions, commentaries, etc. 

6. In our publication programme, should we limit 
ourselves to strictly religious, theological and_ biblical 
works, or should we encourage the publication of more 
general works ? 

Some feel that the need for the former class of works 
is so urgent as to demand our putting all our energy into 
their production. Others believe that, in view of the 
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lack of good literature in many directions, such as 
historical novels, biography, etc., the Protestant churches 
should encourage this kind of publication as well. Such 
literature would carry the Protestant message into 
homes where otherwise the message would not come. 
Such literature would give a broader conception of what 
we stand for and would offer the first contact with 
Protestantism for many. 


7. Publication. What methods have given best results 
in reducing the costs of publication ? 

The managers of Protestant publishing houses, to 
which this question was addressed, did not answer it. 
Our experience shows that the economical publication 
of books and pamphlets depends almost entirely upon 
their wide circulation. It does not seem advisable in 
Buenos Aires to print more than 1000 copies of books 
of more than 100 pages, and it is hardly worth while to 
print less. Popular books of 100 pages can be sold at 
$1 Argentine pesos ($0-30 U.S.), providing the translation 
or preparation of the manuscript and editorial work is 
done gratis ; and at this list price, the sale of 1000 copies 
would cover the cost of printing and distributing the 
book. But sometimes the book is three, five or even 
ten years in being sold out, and meanwhile the book store 
or publishing house must carry the overhead. Secular 
books are either more poorly printed or printed in much 
larger quantities or sold at higher prices. By far the best 
way of reducing our costs of publication is to increase the 
number of copies sold and the rapidity of the turnover. 


8. How should a subvention be used ? 
If a subvention is used to meet a part of the costs of 
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publication, it reduces the cost of the book and tends to 
increase its circulation. This should be the case especi- 
ally with respect to commentaries, biblical introductions, 
etc., which are relatively expensive. A subvention may 
also be used to place complimentary copies of important 
works in libraries or in the hands of key people. It is 
suggested that it might be used in stimulating national 
productions, as in prize contests, or in financial help for 
the author or in the formation of circulating libraries for 
the purpose of exposition and publicity of works published. 

g. Is it possible further to unify our efforts in the 
publication of Protestant literature ? | 

On this point the answers received leave much to 
be desired in the way of completeness. Co-operation 
already exists with reference to the use of books published 
by one publishing house or another. Some believe 
that a committee on publications, such as the Literature 
Committee of the Committee on Co-operation, would 
serve as a clearing-house for ideas. One pastor emphasises 
the importance of allowing a certain freedom and initiative 
in the matter, so that such co-operation may not act as 
a mere check to hold up works, which are needed in some 
sectors of Protestantism but would not be favoured in 
others. Probably a bibliographical bulletin would be of 
service in keeping the fields in touch with one another. 


Peru 


The circulation of Christian literature is of the utmost 
importance to the growth and development of the Chris- 
tian Church in all lands. It is indispensable to the 
growth of the church in Latin America, Here it reaches 
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many who would never enter an evangelical place of 
worship nor converse on these things with a Christian 
missionary. It reaches all classes and is adaptable to 
each grade of culture among the literate. It presents the 
message with a preciseness which is not generally obtain- 
able in the spoken word, and it abides beyond the passing 
hour and occasion. As an instrument of evangelism it is 
of first-class importance. Some tracts have been trans- 
lated into more than fifty languages, and led to the con- 
version of thousands of souls. In Peru a four-page paper 
has been circulated for years devoted almost exclusively 
to the simple presentation of the gospel message, entitled 
El Heraldo. For many years at least two-thirds of all 
the persons who made written application for baptism 
in the Evangelical Church of Peru said that their first 
interest in the Gospel came through the perusal of E/ 
Heraldo, and to this they attributed in the main their 
application for baptism and membership. 

Yet it is safe to say that neither Native workers nor 
foreign missionaries are awake to the possibilities of 
literature as an instrument of evangelism, edification 
and Christian culture. Further, there is at present 
much ignorance among these groups concerning the 
evangelical literature available. 

The question is raised in these enquiries as to the 
successful method of handling the circulation of Christian 
literature and the desirability of its being done by a 
specialised department. Practical experience in the 
enterprise compels to the conclusion that it cannot be 
handled in any other way but by a department devot- 
ing itself to literature. The books are produced at 
many and widely separated centres in places requiring 
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correspondence in English, Spanish and perhaps French. 
For these books to be handled adequately to meet the 
need of the community, they require to be gathered into 
one common centre which can list them together, adver- 
tise them together and quote them at prices in the national 
currency. Publicity concerning books and publications 
is very seldom possible on the commercial value of any 
one book by itself. Such advertising is only done success- 
fully when it carries the announcement of a number of 
titles at the same time. ‘This combined publicity can 
only be attained if the books are being handled at one 
common centre. But this bookselling centre should be 
in close contact with the administration of the evangelical 
periodical circulating in the territory, because this 
offers the only regular channel of economical publicity, 
and this publicity is basic to all success. 


Production. ‘There has not been much production of 
books inPeru. Printing is, generally speaking, too costly and 
book production too unsatisfactory to make Peru a desirable 
centre for the manufacture of books on any considerable 
scale. Production has, however, been effected of pub- 
lications which have appeared in the local periodical 
either in whole or in part. Generally speaking, production 
should be governed by the ordinary laws of supply and 
demand. Certain text-books and reference books, how- 
ever, may require to be subsidised for their production. 
The decision concerning subsidies for the production of 
books should lie with a representative body of mission- 
aries and national workers on the field, rather than with 
any exclusive group abroad, and caution is needed to 
avoid money being spent in the promotion of works in 
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furtherance of any particular school of thought or any 
one denominational interest. Such books as these ought 
to be financed, if at all, by those who are particularly 
interested in them. 

One of the phases of production which has given rise 
to most discussion is the promotion of authorship. In 
this field there is very little talent available among national 
writers of sufficient culture to produce works of per- 
manent value. Nor does there appear yet to be such a 
number of persons available as to make special training 
for writers a practical problem of our day. It should be 
possible to set writers aside for translation and for the 
preparation of books of reference, but works which are to 
vitalise the souls of men are not produced in this mechani- 
cal way. ‘These works are the outcome of inspiration 
and experience which cannot be begotten to order. At 
the same time, the gift which is in local workers could 
be stirred up in a practical way which should evoke such 
works as are within the competence of our present 
possible authors, as, for instance, if an annual prize were 
offered for the best contribution to Christian literature 
in the Spanish language. 

One activity of the publication side of this enterprise 
which seems to have been overlooked is the reproduction 
of valuable works which have gone out of print. There 
are many such which if they were available to-day would 
enjoy extensive circulation, and make a positive contri- 
bution to the cultural development of our Christian 
community. Some such books might require subsidy 
for their production, but in these cases this should not be 
difficult to decide upon, as the value of the work could be 
more perfectly canvassed. 
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The question is raised frequently, what books are most 
needed, and lists of these have been compiled by different 
conferences on this subject. It is suggested that in 
addition to those so listed in the past, the following seem 
to be called for by the needs of the day in which we live: 

1. An adequate but concise presentation of the case 
for the reformed faith as this should be presented against 
the background of Latin American social and religious 
conditions ; not an attack on Romanism, but a construc- 
tive presentation of evangelical Christianity, especially 
in its primary religious aspect. 

2. A presentation of the case for evangelical Christianity 
as against the background of the prevalent secularism. 

3. A statement of the case for Christian liberty as 
against the syllabus of Pope Pius IX, fascism and 
communism. 

4. Suitable text-books for theological and_ biblical 
training, including pastoral theology. 

5. There is a demand for a sound Bible commentary. 

6. There is great need for a homiletic review. 

7. A periodical after the style of the Sunday School 
Times, to take the place of the lesson notes now pub- 
lished independently with a certain amount of overlapping. 

There are throughout Latin America at the present 
time many Christian meetings which have no adequate 
ministry. ‘The ministry is entrusted in many cases to 
men of the most meagre or of no special training, and few 
of these can hope to obtain such training because of 
their social position, their geographical location or their 
age. A homiletic review, conducted by men who are 
in close contact with the field and its needs, can make 
a vital contribution to all these men, which would be 
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felt throughout the whole Christian enterprise in Latin 
America. 

Distribution. In Peru there was a period when many of 
the converts and Christian workers who came into the 
movement formed for themselves quite a considerable 
library of useful books, and these are in steady use still, 
even in remote villages of the Andes. ‘This was accom- 
plished by creating an interest in reading by the reiterated 
presentation in evangelical periodicals of the stories of men 
like Edison who made something worth-while of their 
lives by self-education. Young men were thus persuaded 
that, lacking high-school and university, they need not 
go through life lacking instruction, if they would acquire 
and read good books. Experience has proved that this 
was effective. Another factor which would contribute 
much to the same result would be to persuade pastors 
who are themselves readers, to tell their people from time 
to time where they have obtained this or that truth, 
inspiration or idea, so building up their interest in good 
books. Unfortunately there seems to be a tendency for 
preachers to hide away the sources of their help, lest 
their people discover and drink from the well for them- 
selves. 

One of the essentials for stimulating the distribution 
of Christian literature is the dissemination of information 
concerning available books. ‘There is a general demand 
for some adequate bibliographical service. But if this 
is to be done in any adequate way it should be for the 
whole of Latin America, and therefore cannot be linked 
to any one book store which can hope to reap the economic 
returns which should accrue to the distribution of this 
information. This bibliographical service, therefore, 
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would require to be subsidised because only a small 
proportion of the returns would benefit the particular 
book store with which it is associated. But it should be 
associated with an active book store, otherwise it would not 
be in immediate touch with all that is appearing. Its 
readers, wherever they may be, should always have contact 
with some source of supply. This bibliographical 
service would serve the whole Christian community of 
the Spanish-speaking world, it should therefore contribute 
to the prosperity of the evangelical book stores, and it 
should be conducted so as to represent with fairness 
all the schools of thought and all the denominational 
interests which are at work in this field, which can fairly 
be regarded as evangelical. 

The question is raised: Has it been possible to recover 
the cost of publication through sales, or is free distribu- 
tion and subsidised printing necessary? As a general 
rule, the cost of publication and circulation can be 
recovered through sales, although this may be true only 
over a long period and with reference to a few special 
works. ‘The concensus of opinion among thoughtful 
and experienced workers in the field is opposed to free 
distribution, which is liable to defeat its own purpose. 
Free circulation creates in the mind of thoughtful people 
the impression of an interested propaganda, and therefore 
sets such people on their guard against whatever interest 
may lie behind the free circulation. The Latin American 
mind cannot understand why we should give our money 
to bring helpful information to him which is only for his — 
good and not in any way in the furtherance of our own 
interests. Again, free distribution is known to be often 
inexcusably wasteful. Further, evangelical book stores 
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have been conducted in Latin America on the basis of 
selling at the cheapest possible price, so as to promote 
wider circulation. Such book stores, however, have not 
only failed to fulfil their mission, but they have hindered 
others fulfilling it. Generally speaking, therefore, 
Christian literature should be handled on the same basis 
as other books, produced and circulated on an economic 
basis. We would suggest that what is required is help 
toward a wider circulation to people who would pay what 
would be an adequate price for the book, its cost and 
normal circulation expenses. Colportage would be an 
abnormal circulation expense, and if this could be sub- 
sidised, would prove an effective method of obtaining a 
wider circulation. ‘This is surely the lesson to be learned 
from both the Bible Societies and the Seventh Day 
Adventists. Colportage is the secret of their great and ex- 
tensive circulation. ‘The books which they circulate have 
all the handicaps of prejudice which might attach to books 
offered by a Christian literature enterprise, yet their 
books are to be found in the most out-of-the-way places, 
including costly books issued by the Adventists. Selling 
prices, then, should be such as to ensure the progress 


and permanence of the enterprise. ‘They should be 


calculated to cover the normal cost of production and 
circulation. 

Arising out of these considerations it would appear 
to be evident that there is need for a central Christian 
Literature Society for Latin America established on the 
field and much more in touch with Latin American 
pastors than with foreign leaders and institutes of learning. 
Such a society would require to take up a position like 


that of the American Tract Society in New York and the 
VOL. Iv.—26 
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United Society for Christian Literature in London, 
loyal to Holy Scripture, non-sectarian and sympathetic 
to all evangelical Christian effort. Such a society estab- 
lished somewhere in Latin America would be the natural 
body to produce the bibliographical service which has 
been suggested, to promote production, to subsidise 
and control colportage, whether directly or through the 
regional bookstores, and to maintain that central control 
which, combined with local oversight and subsidised 
colportage, has proved the strength of the Bible Societies 
and of the Adventist publication department. It would 
seem to be desirable, however, that such a society should 
regard itself, not as a competitor with the existing regional 
book stores, but rather as a helper of all of these, in so 
far as they are willing to co-operate to carry out the 
purposes of the society in the local territory. 


General Observations. 'The question has been raised 
whether the commercial bookseller might be induced to 
further the circulation of evangelical literature, so avoiding 
the necessity for separate Christian book stores. Generally 
speaking, such booksellers are afraid to be in any way 
identified with the reformed faith because of the coercive 
methods of the Roman clergy and because of the social 
pressure which they exercise against any concern which 
seems to favour the Evangelical Movement. 

Experience here has convinced us that the evangelical 
book store should not confine itself to purely religious 
books, but should embrace the whole range of character- 
forming literature. 

The evangelical magazines at present appearing seem 
to justify the criticism that they tend to monotonous 
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likeness to each other, and that many seem to have lost 
sight of any other reason for their existence than the 
maintenance of interest in their own local organisation. 

A further criticism which seems to be justly levelled 
at magazines which are more than local in their outlook 
and circulation, is that they fail to bring their message 
to an issue with the reader. ‘They lack definiteness in 
bringing the reader face to face with his personal relation 
to Jesus Christ and the Christian enterprise. 


Pacific Island Area 


The Pacific Ocean area more than any other large geo- 
graphic region to-day has been marked by heterogeneity 
of speech. In Melanesia each district or island, and often 
each little village and valley has had its own dialect more 
or less unintelligible even to neighbours. ‘To add to 
this complexity immigrants from India and the Near 
East have brought their own diverse languages. 

In modern times there has been a development of 
bilingualism, the rise of makeshift or mixed languages, 
the active spread of larger common languages. In Fiji 
the dialect of the Island of Bau has become paramount 
and Motuan is widely used in Papua. On a more ex- 
tensive scale English is now becoming a general language 
among the higher classes. ‘The speech of Tahiti is 
predominant in French Oceania. 

Literacy varies greatly in different areas. ‘The Samoans 
are practically 100 per cent literate in the vernacular. 
Each generation of children being taught by the Native 
pastors and catechists, using the Samoan translation of 


1 Statement prepared by Mr Warren of the C.L.S., Madras. 
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the Bible as the main textbook. In the Solomon Islands 
literacy is about 50 per cent. 


Philippine Islands + 


Iiteracy. ‘The literacy figure for the Philippine © 
Islands has shown a steady rise from 49:2 per cent in — 


1920 to 60-98 per cent in 1935. 

The Language Problem. 'There are about 78 dialects, 
many of which have never been reduced to written form. 
The problem is a composite one; the language of in- 
struction, the official language, the national language. 


At present the language of instruction is English from 
the first grade through the colleges of higher learning. — 


The official languages are English and Spanish, while 


the national languages can be said to be those of the © 


larger linguistic groups and the dialects of the smaller 
groups. ‘The most important ones are Tagalog, East 
Visayan (Cebuno), West Visayan, Ilocano, Ibanag, 


Bicol, Zambal, Samar East-Leyte Visayan, Pangasisan — 


and Pampango. 
Many differences of opinion are rife as to the future 
linguistic tendencies. The English language has enabled 


thousands of Filipinos to take their place in a much ~ 


wider world than would otherwise be possible. Many 
have taken degrees in the best institutions of America 
and the old feeling of inferiority has been dispersed by 
a new sense of the possession of a world-wide culture. 


At the same time there are definite movements to intro- — 


duce one or other of the Philippine languages as the 
language of instruction. Some of the prominent leaders 
1 Statement prepared by Mr Warren of the C.L.S., Madras. 
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are for the retention of English, while from other sources 
come the vague rumours that Tagalog is gradually 
spreading into all parts. Perhaps this is understandable 
as it is the language of the capital.. 

The whole problem is fast becoming one of increasing 
importance, while indecision grows in a like degree. 
This is well illustrated by the fact that, with the growth 
of the conception of an amalgamated Philippines bring- 
ing with it the desire for a national language, there are 
still no courses in the state-controlled university or the 
private universities where one may study ‘Tagalog, 
Ilocano, Visayan or any other local language even as an 
optional subject. 

Education. ‘The problem of language is immediately 
bound up with the educational system. ‘There are in the 
public schools to-day over a million children, and during 
the past thirty-eight years of American rule there have 
passed through the various grades tens of thousands of 
children. Many have since forgotten their English 
through disuse, but wherever one goes, even into the 
remotest parts and communities, one finds English- 
speaking people. 

Production and Distribution. Here again the large 
number of dialects makes production of literature a 
costly thing. ‘The small number of users in each makes 
the production of large quantities with consequent 
reduction in costs an impossibility. ‘The average church 
member in the land is poor and in the rural districts the 
people do not live on a money basis and have little or 
no ready cash for purchasing anything but essentials. 

As the educational language is English, almost all 
school books are imported from America, except for the 
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lower grades where special texts have been produced 
by American and Filipino educators. Sunday school 
lessons are planned by a national committee and the 
notes are written by volunteer writers and translated 
into the local dialects by local workers. Work in this 
direction is somewhat curtailed by the fact that many 
missions use a scheme whereby they work a year behind 
the American official courses, receiving these through 
the home organisations at little or no cost. 

Far more literature could be produced if a ready 
sale could be stimulated. With this in view, steps have 
been taken to create the ‘ reading habit’ with the aid 
of large quantities of illustrated reading material in the 
vernaculars. 

Pastors’ libraries are very poorly equipped and the 
English books in this class rather prohibit purchase by 
their high prices. It is an interesting fact to record 
that non-church-members buy at least 25 per cent and in 
some cases aS much as 59 per cent of the literature 
specially produced for members. For example, the 
Christian Almanac of the Philippines Agency of the 
American Bible Society from a stock of 20,000 copies 
sold 80 per cent to go per cent to outside people. Dr 
Laubach’s methods of teaching the illiterates have been 
tried out with success and the reading material and charts 
have been produced at cost. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
CO-OPERATION AND UNITY 


Findings of Section XVI at the Tambaram Meeting 


ee ee. from all parts of the world show a 
truly remarkable development of co-operation 
within the Christian Church since the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of 1910. For this we thank God. While we 
are deeply humbled by the lack of unity in the Church, 
and by serious limitations even in the practice of co- 
operation, we nevertheless wish to place on record the 
fact that the co-operation thus far achieved has led to 
a great increase of mutual understanding and trust. 
Through partnership in our Master’s work we have 
entered into a fuller appreciation of the heritage and 
riches of spiritual experience of one another, and a unity 
of spirit unknown before. ‘This unity of spirit has made 
us realise more fully how gravely our outward divisions 
are hindering the extension of the Kingdom of God, 
and indeed are stultifying our message of the love of 
God as the great reconciling force in a world that desper- 
ately needs it. We have found that there are many 
ranges of Christian service which can be undertaken 
and successfully carried through only in co-operation 
with one another. We have had evidence that results 
have been achieved which humanly speaking could not 
have been secured by separate action. It is our deep 
1For instances of this, reference may be made to Co-operation 


and the World Mission, by Dr John R. Mott. 
397 
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and joyous conviction that in our advance along this 
path we have been led by God Himself and that He has 
put the seal of His blessing on our co-operative service. 

We therefore urge the continuance and further ex- 
tension of co-operation in fields and in types of work 
where it is imperfectly practised. At present, co-opera- 
tion in institutional work absorbs most of the men and 
money and time available for co-operative activities. 
Such institutions are outstanding examples of the in- 
dispensability of joint effort for effective working. We 
also rejoice in the wide variety of other forms of co- 
operation, but there is need for a great extension of it in 
such fields as those of theological education, religious 
education, the production and distribution of Christian 
literature, many forms of social service, and supremely 
in the Church’s primary task of evangelism. Efforts 
should also be made to bring within the co-operative 
movement branches of the Church which have hitherto 
held aloof from it, and whose abstention, we believe, 
means weakness and spiritual loss to the Church as a 
whole. 

We desire to lay special stress on the urgency of the 
need for co-operation in the vital matter of Church 
discipline. An agreed practice among the churches is 
needed in regard to the treatment of Christians who are 
under discipline. It is imperative that there should be 
common action with regard to marriage customs and 
other practices, which are bound up with the social 
structure of the people to whom the Gospel is presented. 
Unless a common standard and common action can be 
maintained here, Christian levels of family life and social 
relationship must deteriorate. 


—— OE ee 
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We would also emphasise the necessity of joint planning 
for the whole Christian enterprise in any given area in 
order that the field may be wisely covered and unnecessary 
duplication and waste avoided. 

In these matters we believe that the National Christian 
Councils and similar organisations have a most im- 
portant part to play. We recognise with thankfulness 
the value of the service they are rendering in many parts of 
the world and urge that they should receive the fullest 
possible support. We also recommend that such 
organisations should be brought into being in regions 
where they do not already exist. 

In recommending an extension of the field of co- 
Operative work we would suggest that, especially in 
institutions, care should be taken to foster loyalty to the 
visible Church of Christ. We also feel that it is of prime 
importance that such institutions should not be carried 
on apart from the growing indigenous church and un- 
related to its life: it is essential that in the control and 
direction of policy, and in the relating of institutions to 
the whole Christian enterprise, the Church should have 
an influential share. We recommend that the organisa- 
tion of existing co-operative enterprises should be 
reviewed in the light of this principle. 

We believe that co-operation is in line with the will 
and purpose of God and that it is thus essentially 
Christian. We would urge that not only between 
churches in each field, but also in the relations between 
the older and the younger churches co-operation be 
regarded as the governing principle. In some cases 
eagerness to co-operate among the younger churches is 
thwarted by a too rigid control from abroad, and we 
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cannot too strongly urge that such rigidity of control in 
this and in other matters must be relaxed if the younger 
churches are to grow into fulness of Christian life and 
experience and service. Further, while we rejoice in 
the growth of co-operation at the home base of Christian 
missions we would emphasise the need of its further 
development both for its own sake and because it would 
avoid the multiplication of cumbrous and wasteful 
machinery on the field. 

We have heard with interest of the proposed forma- 
tion of the World Council of Churches. We look for- 
ward with confidence to the part which the younger 
churches will play in the future work of the Council. 
We trust that in the application of the constitution care 
will be taken to ensure that the membership of the 
Council is genuinely representative of indigenous leader- 
ship. In welcoming the appearance of this Council we 
consider that the distinctive service and organisation 
of the International Missionary Council should be main- 
tained. It is of particular importance that nothing 
should be done to undermine the confidence in the 
International Missionary Council that has been built up 
during so many years. 


While we are profoundly thankful for the growth in 
brotherly love and understanding that has come with 
increased co-operation, and while we are convinced of 
the need for its yet further extension, there are certain 
parts of the Christian obligation which in our judgment 
demand more than a co-operative basis. In particular it 
has been found that in most cases co-operation in the 
great evangelistic task stops at the point where pastoral 
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care is needed for the building up of the Church. We 
can act together in the presentation of the Gospel to 
men and in the winning of them to the Christian faith ; 
but there is evidence that in the next necessary stage 
co-operation breaks down owing to divided church 
loyalty. From this standpoint therefore, as well as from 
the growing spirit of unity that has resulted from common 
working at a common task, has come in many fields a 
deep and a growing conviction that the spirit of God is 
guiding the various branches of His Church to seek for 
the realisation of a visible and organic union. We 
recognise that not all share this conviction, and we 
respect their views; but for many it has become the 
dominant concern and care. ‘They find in it the verifica- 
tion in experience of the deep purpose of God as 
expressed in our Lord’s high-priestly prayer for the 
oneness of His followers ‘that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.’ 

We recognise with thankfulness several notable 
achievements of organic Church union in various parts 
of the world during recent years. We would associate 
ourselves fully with the judgment of the Edinburgh 
Conference on Faith and Order. This said that the 
scheme for Church union in South India in which three 
churches are now negotiating deserves ‘ particular atten- 
tion and study because in it an attenipt is being made 
to include within a united Church communions holding 
to the episcopal, the presbyteral and the congregational 
principles. ‘The importance of prayerful study of this 
scheme is further shown by the fact that union negotiations 
based on its principles are in progress in other parts of 
the world.’ 
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The following statement has been drawn up by the 
representatives of the younger churches in this section 
and expresses their unanimous view. We most earnestly 
commend it to the prayerful consideration of all the 
churches. 

The representatives of the younger churches in the 
section desire to make the following statement : 


‘During the discussion it became abundantly clear 
that the divisions of Christendom were seen in their 
worst light in the mission field. Instances were cited by 
the representatives of the younger churches of disgraceful 
competition, wasteful overlapping, and of groups and 
individuals turned away from the Church because of the 
divisions within. Disunion is both a stumbling-block 
to the faithful and a mockery to those without. We 
confess with shame that we ourselves have often been the 
cause of thus bringing dishonour to the religion of our 
Master. ‘The representatives of the younger churches 
in this Section one and all gave expression to the passionate 
longing that exists in all countries for visible union of the 
churches. They are aware of the fact of spiritual unity ; 
they record with great thankfulness all the signs of co- 
operation and understanding that are increasingly seen 
in various directions ; but they realise that this is not 
enough. Visible and organic union must be our goal. 
This, however, will require an honest study of those 
things in which the churches have differences, a wide- 
spread teaching of the common church membership in 
things that make for union and venturesome sacrifice 
on the part of all. Such a union alone will remove the 
evils arising out of our divisions. Union proposals 
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have been put forward in different parts of the world. 
Loyalty, however, will forbid the younger churches going 
forward to consummate any union unless it receives the 
whole-hearted support and blessing of those through 
whom these churches have been planted. We are thus 
often torn between loyalty to our mother churches and 
loyalty to our ideal of union. We, therefore, appeal with 
all the fervour we possess, to the missionary societies 
and boards and the responsible authorities of the older 
churches, to take this matter seriously to heart, to labour 
with the churches in the mission field to achieve this 
union, to support and encourage us in all our efforts to 
put an end to the scandalous effects of our divisions, and 
to lead us in the path of union—the union for which our 
Lord prayed, through which the world would indeed 
believe in the Divine Mission of the Son, our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ 


Recommendations 


We recommend : 

I. that studies be undertaken with a view to securing 
co-operation in church discipline, in regard both to 
the treatment of individual Christians who are under 
discipline, to marriage and to other customs which are 
inherent in the social structure of the people ; 

2. that the organisation of co-operative institutions 
be reviewed in the light of the principle that the indigenous 
church should have an influential share in the control and 
direction of policy, and in the relation of institutions to 
the whole Christian enterprise ; 

3. that a deliberate and sustained effort be made by the 
International Missionary Council and by the National 
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Christian Councils to win the active co-operation of 
Christian groups that are at present outside our fellow- 
ship ; 

4. that National Christian Councils be urged to initiate 
co-operative planning for the whole Christian enterprise 
in their respective fields, and that mission boards and 
churches on the field should consult with the National 
Christian Councils in such matters ; 

5. that in view of the evident leading of God and the 
supreme urgency of the call for organic union on the part 
of the younger churches, the older churches take this to 
heart with the utmost seriousness, in the fields of prayer, 
thought and action. 


AFRICA 
Report of Special Group at Tambaram + 


Polygamy 


The African Section devoted considerable time toa discus- 
sion of a statement on the attitude of the Christian Church 
towards polygamy. It was evident that this is a subject 
of vital importance to the churches in every part of Africa. 
At the instance of the churches in the Gold Coast the 
group submitted the following statement for transmission 
to the Christian Councils in Africa, and asked the Inter- 
national Missionary Council to undertake or foster research 
into this subject and related social customs of the African 
peoples, and to secure the preparation of suitable helpful 
literature for guidance to the African Church : 


1 The findings of the special groups were reported to the Council 
and points calling for definite action were remitted to the Committee 
and officers of the Council. 
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“In most parts of Africa polygamy has been the custom, 
and insistence on monogamy is one of the great bars pre- 
venting the entrance of men into the Christian Church. 
Even within the Church there is grave danger of serious 
hypocrisy in that men professedly monogamists are 
secretly carrying on illicit connections. In some areas men 
brought up in a Christian atmosphere are reverting to 
polygamy and other social customs, and declare that these 
bring to them no sense of guilt, no pricking of conscience. 

‘'The question is raised as to whether monogamy is 
essential to Christianity or is merely a factor in European 
civilisation—whether in the practice of polygamy there is 
something radically incompatible with a vital faith in 
Christ, and living of a true life in fellowship with Him. 

‘ As stated at le Zoute the Church must maintain its 
insistence on monogamy. ‘This is not a matter to be 
settled by the individual conscience—the criterion is the 
will of God for the people whom He has redeemed and 
purified in Christ. Monogamy is not a mere factor of 
civilisation ; it is vital to the life of the Church and its 
value has been realised in its own experiences ; it was 
taught by the Lord Himself and has scriptural authority 
behind it (Eph. v. 31-33 ; 1 Tim. ili. 12, v. 9). Both for 
men and for women polygamy militates against the attain- 
ment of the fulness of life which is in Christ. 

‘ It is impossible to conceive of the full development of 
the personality of the woman under the conditions which 
obtain in polygamous life, nor indeed that of the man. 
Neither monogamy nor polygamy by itself will produce 
true Christian morality. All men are alike subject to 
temptation and only in Christ Jesus, the Lord and the 
Redeemer, can purity of life be maintained. Full 
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Christian scientific teaching on the whole subject of 
marriage and of sex relationships in general is urgently 
needed. But the real positive Christian position in this 
whole matter is that redemption in Jesus Christ means the 
redemption of the whole man, body, soul and spirit. 
Christ’s call is to “‘ deny thyself, take up the Cross daily, 
and follow me.” ‘This is costly and can only be done in 
the power of the Lord Christ Himself. The body is to be 
a temple of the Holy Ghost. 

“In the Christian ideal of marriage the partners enter 
into a physical and spiritual bond which makes them truly 
one (Eph. v. 31) and constitutes a holy partnership in the 
begetting and rearing of a family which brings them into 
conscious fellowship with the holy purpose of God in 
creating man, male and female, and giving them the power 
of voluntarily co-operating with Him in the perpetuation 
of the species. 

‘In its purest form this instinct and the love of children 
is so strong that it overcomes the evil attendant on the 
particular social customs under which the family is living. 

‘In a holy partnership of this kind the very exercise of 
the continence necessary at times becomes a spiritual bond 
of precious value, which enhances the spiritual companion- 
ship of man and wife in God and in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

‘ This is exemplified in thousands of beautiful homes in 
the Church, which bear a gracious testimony to the cleans- 
ing and hallowing power of the indwelling Christ ; and 
the spiritual influence brought to bear on the children in 
such homes is of incalculable value in the on-going life of 
the Church. 

‘It is such a relationship which the Lord has used as a 
symbol of His relationship with His Father, whereby the 
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holy bond of Christian matrimony and the Christian 
family have been given a spiritual significance unattainable 
under the conditions of polygamy.’ 


Witchcraft 


There was also discussion on witchcraft and on the best 
means of helping the African peoples to rid themselves of 
the fear of forces of evil, with the consequent resort to 
magical practices in cases of sickness. 


Separatist Churches 


The development of Separatist Churches is a serious 
problem in many parts of Africa, and the group requested 
the International Missionary Council to institute, in those 
areas where a survey has not been undertaken, a full 
enquiry into the reasons for the separatist movement in 
Africa and to suggest remedies. 


MOVEMENTS TOWARDS THE UNION OF CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES IN THE EAST AND AFRICA 


It was suggested at the ‘Tambaram meeting that a 
statement should be furnished describing the principal 
movements towards union engaged in by bodies profess- 
ing different types of church order. (While such negotia- 
ting churches differ in the use they make of creeds, 
no difficulty has yet been found in arriving at common 
doctrinal bases for ecclesiastical unity.) ‘There are 
many other schemes under discussion providing for the 
union of bodies similar in order but divided in other 
matters. Some of these are of great importance, as in 


the case of the union of the three Methodist bodies in 
VOL. IV.—27 
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the U.S.A. recently accomplished and uniting in one 
church nearly eight million communicants, the Method- 
ist union in England and the union of the two largest 
branches of Scottish Presbyterians in the Church of 
Scotland. Some of these unions may bear directly 
upon the attitude taken towards union questions by 
certain of the allied younger churches. Nevertheless, the 
real obstacles are faced when bodies following different 
systems of order come together, and in particular it is 
widely agreed that the main issue is raised when churches 
adhering to the historic episcopate negotiate with those 
who do not. The central problem here is not merely of 
the type of church government but of differing ideas of 
the Church itself. 


SOUTH INDIA PROPOSALS 

Of all the existing proposals by far the greatest in- 
terest has been aroused by what are known as the South 
India proposals. ‘They have been discussed literally 
throughout the world. It may therefore be useful to 
give extracts from the official Basis of Union which if 
finally accepted by the three negotiating churches (the 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, for the four South 
Indian dioceses, the Methodist Church and the South 
India United Church) would become the basis of the 
united church. 


The Purpose and Nature of the Union 


‘It is the will of Christ that His Church should be one, 
and the manifold gifts of His grace were promised to 
the Church which is His Body. It is also His will that 
there should be a ministry accepted and fully effective 
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throughout the world-wide Church. In the present 
divided state of Christendom there is no ministry which 
in this respect fully corresponds with the purpose of 
God, and the ministry can recover fulness only by the 
union of all the parts of the one Body. The uniting 
churches recognise, however, that God has bestowed His 
grace with undistinguishing regard through all their 
ministries in His use of them for His work of enlighten- 
ing the world, converting sinners and perfecting saints. 
They acknowledge each other’s ministries to be real 
ministries of the Word and Sacraments, and thankfully 
recognise the spiritual efficacy of sacraments and other 
ministrations which God has so clearly blessed. ‘They 
confidently expect that these ministries hitherto separate 
will, when united, be used for a yet fuller manifestation 
of God’s power and glory... . 

‘Wherever union takes place, it comes into being 
only by the working of the spirit of Christ, who is both 
truth and love. In His spirit of love, all the ministers 
of the uniting churches will, from the inauguration of 
the union, be recognised as equally ministers of the united 
church without distinction or difference. The united 
church will be formed by a combination of different 
elements, each bringing its contribution to the whole, 
and not by the absorption of any one by any other. 
It will, therefore, also be a comprehensive church ; 
and its members, firmly holding the fundamentals of 
the faith and order of the Church Universal, will be 
allowed wide freedom of opinion in all other matters, 
and wide freedom of action in such differences of practice 
as are consistent with the general framework of the 
church as one organised body... . 
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‘It is the intention and hope of the uniting churches 
that all the actions of the united church will be regulated 
by the principles that it should maintain fellowship 
with all those branches of the Church of Christ with 
which the uniting churches now severally enjoy such 
fellowship, and that it should continually seek to widen 
and strengthen this fellowship and to work toward the 
goal of the full union in one body of all parts of the Church 
of Christim ca 


The Church and its Membership 

‘The uniting churches acknowledge that the Church 
is the Body of Christ and its members are the members 
of His Body ; and that those are members according to 
the will and purpose of God who have been baptised 
into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit, and receiving the calling and grace of God 
with faith, continue steadfast therein, maintaining their 
vital union with the Head of the body, Jesus Christ, by 
the same faith, through the various means of grace 
which He has provided in His Church... .’ 


The Faith of the Church 

‘ 'The uniting churches hold the faith which the 
Church has ever held in Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
the world, in whom men are saved by grace through 
faith ; and in accordance with the revelation of God 
which He made, being Himself God incarnate, they 
worship one God in ‘Trinity and ‘Trinity in Unity. 

‘They accept the Holy Scriptures of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments as containing all things necessary to 
salvation and as the ultimate standard of faith. 
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‘They accept the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed 
commonly called the Nicene, as witnessing to and 
safeguarding that faith, which is continuously confirmed 
in the spiritual experience of the Church of Christ, and 
as containing a sufficient statement thereof for the basis 
OLunION. . ..7 


The Sacraments in the Church 


‘The uniting churches believe that the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord are means of grace 
through which God works in us, and that while the mercy 
of God to all mankind cannot be limited, there is in the 
teaching of Christ the plain command that men should 
follow His appointed way of salvation by a definite act 
of reception into the family of God and by continued 
acts of fellowship with Him in that family, and that this 
teaching is made explicit in the two Sacraments which 
He has given us; and they agree that they should 
be ministered in the united church with unfailing use 
of Christ’s words of institution and of the elements 
ordained by Him.’ 


The Ministry in the Church 

‘'The uniting churches believe that the Ministry is a 
gift of God through Christ to His Church: that God 
Himself calls men into the Ministry through His Holy 
Spirit, and that their vocation is to bring sinners to 
repentance, and to lead God’s people in worship, prayer 
and praise, and through pastoral ministrations, the preach- 
ing of the Gospel and the administration of the Sacra- 
ments (all these being made effective through faith) 
to assist men to receive the saving and _ sanctifying 
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benefits of Christ and to fit them for service ; and they 
believe that in ordination God, in answer to the prayers 
of His Church, bestows on and assures to those whom 
He has called and His Church has accepted for any par- 
ticular form of the Ministry, a commission for it and 
the grace appropriate to it.’ 


Necessary Elements in the Life of the United Church 


‘(This and succeeding paragraphs show what the Joint 
Committee feel to be the comprehensive character of the 
Church in which all those elements that have enriched the 
churches in their separation should be brought together into 
the united church for its life and service. Naturally each is 
found in fellowship with others and thus modified, and yet all 
together make one great whole. The use of the word “ pres- 
byter ’? should be noted as indicating the ordained ministers 
of the church. 

‘A great deal of thought was expended in coming to agree- 
ment on the place that the episcopate should hold in the 
church. It should be noted that while episcopacy is whole- 
heartedly accepted, the church, as such, will hold no particular 
doctrine with regard thereto but each minister and member 
will be free to hold whatever view he feels is right. It should 
be noted that the duties of the bishops will be defined in a 
written constitution, that all bishops will be elected, that 
continuity with the past will be maintained and that bishops 
will take part in all ordinations and will conduct all consecra- 
tions.) 


‘The uniting churches recognise that episcopal, 
presbyterial and congregational elements must all have 
their place in the order of life of the united church, and 
that the episcopate, the presbyterate, and the congrega- 
tion of the faithful should all in their several spheres 
have responsibility and exercise authority in the life and 
work of the church, in its governance and adminis- 
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tration, in its evangelistic and pastoral work, in its 
discipline and in its worship.’ 


The Congregation in the United Church 


‘'The uniting churches believe that as the church 
of a whole region, being in fellowship with other regional 
churches, is ideally the embodiment of the Church 
Universal in that region, and as similarly the church of 
a diocese as a living part of a regional church is the Church 
Universal expressing its one life in that diocese, so also 
in the purpose of God every local group of the faithful 
organised for Christian life and worship as a congrega- 
tion or pastorate within the fellowship of the diocese, 
represents in that place the same one, holy, catholic and 
apostolic Church. Subject therefore to such general 
regulations as may be issued by the Synod of the united 
church or by a Diocesan Council, every congregation 
of the united church will, with its pastor, be responsible 
for watching over its members, for keeping its life 
and doctrine pure, for ordering its worship, and for the 
proclaiming of the Gospel to those outside the Church ; 
and every pastorate will have general administrative 
authority within its area, will have certain responsibilities 
in church discipline, and will have an opportunity of 
expressing its judgment both as to the appointment of 
its pastor and the selection of candidates for ordination 
from that pastorate.’ 


The Presbyterate in the United Church 

‘The uniting churches agree that presbyters are 
specially called and commissioned by God to be dispen- 
sers of His Word and Sacraments, to declare His message 
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of pardon to penitent sinners, to build up the members 
of the church in their most holy faith, and, through 
the councils of the church and otherwise, to share with 
the bishops and lay members in its government and in 
the administration of its discipline. 

‘It will be the rule of the united church that none 
except presbyters and bishops have the right to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion.’ 


The Episcopate in the United Church 


‘'The uniting churches accept the historic episcopate 
in a constitutional form as part of their basis of union. 
They all agree in their desire that the relation of the 
bishop to his people,should be that of chief pastor and 
father in God ; and that he is called to feed the flock of 
God, taking the oversight thereof as shepherd, not as 
lord either in act or title, but as an ensample to the flock. 
There are, however, within the uniting churches differ- 
ing views and beliefs about episcopacy, which have been 
frankly recognised throughout the negotiations. For 
example, some regard episcopacy merely as a form of 
church government which has persisted in the Church 
through the centuries and may as such be called 
historic, and which. at the present time is expedient for 
the Church in South India. Others believe that episco- 
pacy is of divine appointment, and that episcopal ordina- 
tion is an essential guarantee of the sacraments of the 
Church. Some, again, hold various views intermediate 
between these two. ‘The acceptance of episcopacy by 
the uniting churches, thus differing in their views and 
beliefs concerning it and concerning orders of the 
ministry, is not to be taken as committing the united 
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church to the acceptance of any particular interpretation 
of episcopacy, and no such particular interpretation shall 
be demanded from any minister or member of the 
united church. 

‘The meaning in which the uniting churches thus 
accept a historic and constitutional episcopacy is that in 
the united church : 

(1) ‘the bishops shall perform their functions in 
accordance with the customs of the church, those 
customs being named and defined in the written con- 
stitution of the united church. ‘They shall include 
those of pastoral oversight, of teaching, of the super- 
vision of public worship, of ordination of ministers and 
authorisation to ministers to officiate and preach, and 
of the oversight of the discipline of the church. A 
bishop will, if required, assist other bishops in the 
consecration of persons duly elected or appointed to 
be bishops ; 

(2) ‘the bishops shall be elected, both the diocese 
concerned in each particular case and the authorities of 
the united church as a whole having an effective voice 
in their appointment ; 

(3) ‘ continuity with the historic episcopate shall both 
initially and thereafter be effectively maintained, it being 
understood that, as stated above, no particular inter- 
pretation of the historic episcopate as that is accepted 
in the united church is thereby implied or shall be 
demanded from any minister or member thereof ; 

(4) ‘every ordination of presbyters shall be per- 
formed by the laying on of hands of the bishop and 
presbyters, and all consecrations of bishops shall be per- 
formed by the laying on of hands at least of three bishops. 
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The uniting churches declare that in making this pro- 
vision it is their intention and determination in this 
manner to secure the unification of the ministry, but 
that the acceptance of this provision does not involve the 
denial of the validity or regularity of any other form of 
the ministry, and the fact that other churches do not 
follow the rule of episcopal ordination shall not in itself 
preclude the united church from holding relations of 
communion and fellowship with them.’ 


The Initial Membership of the United Church 


‘The uniting churches agree that all persons who at 
the time of the union are communicant members of any 
of the uniting churches in the area of the union shall 
have the privileges and responsibilities of communicant 
members of the united church, and as such shall be at 
liberty to receive communion in any of its churches. 

‘Similarly, all baptised members and catechumens 
belonging to any of the uniting churches shall be baptised 
members and catechumens respectively of the united 
church.’ ; 


The Initial Ministry of the United Church 


‘(As in the case of church members, all ministers in the 
churches before union shall be received into the church at 
the time of union, as ministers of the united church.) 


‘Acknowledging that the grace of God has been 
clearly manifested in all the ministries of the uniting 
churches in their separation, and recognising that the 
work of those ministries has been abundantly owned of 
God, the uniting churches agree that all the ministers 
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working in those churches in the area of the union at 
the time of the inauguration of the union shall be accepted 
as constituting the initial ministry of the united church. 
They therefore agree : 

(1) ‘ That the bishops of the dioceses of the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon which are to be included 
in the united church shall be accepted as bishops of the 
united church, provided that they assent to the Basis 
of Union and accept the Constitution of the united 
church ; 

and that all the other ministers of the uniting 
churches in the area of the union who have been ordained 
as ministers of the Word and of the Sacraments shall 
be acknowledged as such in the united church and shall 
have the status of presbyters therein, provided that they 
assent to the Basis of Union and accept the Constitution 
of the united church. Every such presbyter of the 
united church will be at liberty to minister and to cele- 
brate the Holy Communion in any church of the united 
church, subject only to the mutual pledge between the 
churches given below. 

‘Similarly, subject to the same provision of assent to 
the Basis of Union and acceptance of the Constitution, 
deacons and probationers shall retain in the united 
church the status they had in their own churches before 
the union. 

(2) ‘ That, as is set forth in detail below, such bishops, 
presbyters, deacons and probationers shall, subject only 
to necessary restrictions in certain directions, retain (so 
far as the united church is concerned) all rights and 
liberties which they previously possessed in the several 
uniting churches. 
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(3) ‘ That these, together with the bishops who will 
be consecrated at the inauguration of the union, shall 
form the initial ministry of the united church.’ 


The Worship of the United Church 


‘(While it is hoped to make the worship of the church as 
rich and dignified as possible, no compulsion is to be used to 
compel any use of forms or to forbid their use. Each congrega- 
tion will, apart from special services, have complete freedom.) 


‘The uniting churches recognise that they must aim 
at conserving for the common benefit whatever of good 
has been gained by each body in its separate history, 
and that in its public worship the united Church 
must retain for its congregations freedom either to use 
historic forms or not to do so as may best conduce 
to edification and to the worship of God in Spirit and 
in truth. 

‘It is therefore not their intention that because of — 
the union any form of service at present in use in any of 
the uniting churches shall be forbidden in the united 
church, nor shall any wonted forms be changed or new 
forms introduced into the worship of any congregation 
without the agreement of the pastor and the congregation. 

‘Subject to provisions which shall be made in the 
Constitution and to any special regulations which may 
be issued by the Synod of the church with regard to 
the services of ordination and consecration and the 
essential elements or central parts of other services, 
especially those of Baptism, Holy Communion and 
Marriage, every pastor and congregation shall have 
freedom to determine the forms of their public 
worship. .. .’ 
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The Relations of the United Church as a Corporate Body 
with other Churches 

‘(The need of union is so strongly felt that the members 
of the Joint Committee think that there must’ not only be union 
in South India among the churches now carrying on these 
negotiations, but that the spirit and endeavour of union must 
animate the resultant church so that it will move forward in 
seeking further union.) 


‘In harmony with the purposes and nature of the 
union, the uniting churches desire and hope that the 
united church will seek to be in such relations of com- 
munion and fellowship with other churches as are now 
maintained severally with those churches by the Church 
of India, Burma and Ceylon, the South India United 
Church and the Methodist Church in South India. 
Any communicant member of any church which is in 
fellowship with any of the uniting churches will be at 
liberty to communicate in any church of the united 
church ; and any minister of such a church will be 
free as a visitor to minister or celebrate the Holy Com- 
munion in any church of the united church, if he is 
invited to do so, subject to the mutual pledge between 
the uniting churches given below. 

‘The uniting churches hope that afhliation with or 
membership in ecumenical conferences, alliances or 
unions of the churches with which they now severally 
have connection may be granted in one form or another 
to the united church, and that it will, whenever 
possible, send delegates to the meetings of those 
bodies, } 532s" 
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The Relations of the Ministers and Members of the United 
Church with other Churches 


... It is the deliberate intention of the uniting 
churches that none of the ministers or members of 
the united church shall because of the union forego 
any rights with regard to inter-communion and inter- 
celebration which they possessed before the union. . . .’ 


‘ 


The Development of Full Unity in Ministry and Life 
within the United Church 


‘(The following paragraphs were repeatedly reconsidered and 
rewritten. It was early recognised that it would be impossible 
at this time to decide all details concerning the future of the 
united church and hence it was felt that it should be left to 
the church itself to decide these things when sufficient time 
had elapsed for it to grow into a unity of thought and practice. 
But to be sure that the decision, when made, should be made 
after due deliberation and full consideration of all sides of the 
question, it was felt that two fundamental principles should be 
laid down, viz. the unity within and the fellowship without. 
On that understanding the church thirty years hence may 
be safely entrusted with the decisions that it must make.) 


‘The uniting churches agree that it is their intention 
and expectation that eventually every minister exercising 
a permanent ministry in the united church will be an 
episcopally ordained minister. 

‘For the thirty years succeeding the inauguration of 
the union, the ministers of any church whose missions 
have founded the originally separate parts of the united 
church may be received as ministers of the united church, 
if they are willing to give the same assent to the Govern- 
ing Principles of the united church and the same promise 
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to accept its Constitution as will be required from 
persons to be ordained or employed for the first time in 
that church. After this period of thirty years, the united 
church must determine for itself whether it will con- 
tinue to make any exceptions to the rule that its ministry 
is an episcopally ordained ministry, and generally under 
what conditions it will receive ministers from other 
churches into its ministry. It is trusted that in its con- 
sideration of these matters it will give equal weight to 
the principle that there shall be a fully unified ministry 
within the church, and to the no less fundamental 
principle that the united church should maintain and 
extend full communion and fellowship with those 
churches with which the uniting churches now severally 
have such fellowship. It is understood that the status 
of those at that time already received as ministers in 
the united church shall not be affected by any action 
which the united church may then take. 

* The uniting churches recognise that the act of union 
will initiate a process of growing together into one life 
and of advance towards complete spiritual unity. One 
essential condition of the attainment of such complete 
unity is that all the members of the united church should 
be willing and able to receive communion equally in all 
of its churches, and it is the resolve of the uniting 
churches to do all in their power to that end. 

‘ But they are convinced that this can only take place 
on the basis of freedom of opinion on debatable matters 
and respect for even large differences of opinion and 
practice such as exist at present, for example, with 
regard to forms of worship or the conditions regarded as 
necessary for the valid celebration of Holy Communion. 
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They believe that this freedom and mutual respect can 
be safeguarded not by the framing of detailed regulations 
but by assurances given and received in a spirit of con- 
fidence and love. 

‘ They therefore pledge themselves and fully trust each 
other that the united church will at all times be careful 
not to allow any over-riding of conscience either by 
church authorities or by majorities, and that it will not 
in any of its administrative acts knowingly transgress 
the long-established traditions of any of the churches 
from which it has been formed. Neither forms of 
worship or ritual, nor a ministry, to which they have 
not been accustomed or to which they conscientiously 
object, will be imposed upon any congregation; and 
no arrangements with regard to these matters will 
knowingly be made, either generally or in particular 
cases, which would either offend the conscientious con- 
victions of persons directly concerned, or which would 
hinder the development of complete unity within the 
united church or imperil its progress towards union 
with other churches. ; 


OTHER UNION MOVEMENTS IN INDIA 


North India 


Three churches, the North India United Church 
(itself a fusion of Presbyterians and Congregationalists), 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Baptists (of 
English connexion) have for some years been negotiating 
for union and have embarked upon certain practical 
lines of common action in preparation for it. ‘There has 
been also a round table conference including, in addition 
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to the above mentioned churches, the Church of India, 
Burma and Ceylon, the Methodist Church (British), the 
Methodist Church (Australian) and the Society of 
Friends. The third round table conference was held in 
1937 in Lucknow. After much discussion on doctrine, 
the sacraments, the ministry and ecclesiastical polity, a 
basis for negotiation was reached on which all those 
present could agree, with the exception of the Friends, 
who were unable to support the statements about the 
sacraments and the ministry. ‘The basis states that the 
sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion are means 
of grace instituted by Christ and that the ministry of 
the Church has descended from Christ and His Apostles 
and continues to derive its authority from Him through 
the Church. ‘The basis provides for the descent of the 
proposed united church from all the uniting churches. 
The conference invited the churches represented and 
those which might desire to join to give careful considera- 
tion to the statement and enter into negotiations for 
union on that basis through officially appointed delegates. 
A continuation committee was appointed. 


Travancore 


Conferences have been held between the Church of 
India, Burma and Ceylon, the Mar ‘Thoma Church and 
and the Orthodox Syrian (Jacobite) Church with a view 
to organic union and in particular the doctrines of the 
sacraments have been explored. ‘The Anglican delegates 
made it plain that while they appreciated the importance 
of uniting Christians whose religious history went back 
to the beginnings of the Syrian Church in India, they 


could not abandon their interest in the general South 
VOL. Iv.—28 
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Indian negotiations, nor could they forget the large 
number of Anglican Christians in Travancore of non- 
Syrian origin. 


China 


The Church of Christ in China is a united church 
comprising bodies formerly Presbyterian, Congregational 
and Baptist. It has no stated credal basis beyond a brief 
* doctrinal bond of union’ as follows : 


Based on the principle of the freedom of formulating her 
own faith, the bond of union shall consist : 

In our faith in Jesus Christ as our Redeemer and Lord on 
whom the Christian Church is founded; and in an earnest 
desire for the establishment of His Kingdom throughout the 
whole earth. 

In our acceptance of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the divinely inspired word of God, and the 
supreme authority in matters of faith and duty. 

In our acknowledgment of the Apostles’ Creed as expressing 
the fundamental doctrines of our common evangelical faith. 


In addition, the General Assembly of the Church of 
Christ in China adopted the statement of the Christian 
Message 1 agreed upon at the Jerusalem meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1928 ‘to indicate 
our essential unity with the Christian Church all over 
the world in the acceptance of those fundamentals of 
Christian faith most surely believed by us, to serve as 
a standard in the training and commissioning of the 
ministers and evangelists of our church, and to be a 
guide to all our communicants as they bear testimony 


1 See The Christian Message, Vol. I of Report of the Jerusalem 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council. 
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among our non-Christian brethren to the power and 
reality of the Gospel and of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

The Church of Christ in China, embracing as it does 
groups which follow different methods of ministerial 
organisation, has allowed these methods to continue and 
has no single doctrine of the ministry. 

The church is organised in a hierarchy of the local 
congregations, the district association, the synods and 
the General Assembly. 

The Church of Christ in China has continually ex- 
pressed its desire to join with other bodies in a larger 
union of Chinese Christianity. Every meeting of the 
General Assembly has renewed its invitation as 
follows : 


To all evangelical churches in China, whether the younger 
churches of old historic communions, or the smaller, less 
known groups of churches, or the widely scattered, though 
virile, independent churches, to each and all, the Church of 
Christ in China extends an earnest invitation to negotiate, 
individually or unitedly, with a view to effecting mutual 
organic union. 


In 1930 the General Assembly made the following 
additional statement : 


We believe that nothing short of the complete organic 
unity of the disciples of Christ will satisfy the desire of our 
Lord who prayed that we might all be one, that the world 
might believe. We believe that the challenge of the present 
situation in China calls for a united facing of the great task 
of winning China for Christ. Nevertheless, confronting such 
overwhelming responsibility and a task of such magnitude, we 
find ourselves not yet fully united. ‘Therefore it is resolved : 
(1) that this General Assembly send greetings to such churches 
as have expressed a desire for unity, and also to such as have 
sent greetings and fraternal delegates to this General Assembly ; 
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(2) that we reaffirm the action of the first General Assembly 
as follows : 

(a) The Church of Christ in China unequivocally conserves 
the fundamental doctrines of evangelical Christianity. 

(6) Although the Church of Christ in China has a commonly 
accepted Bond of Union, nevertheless she has the sincerest 
respect for the freedom of the local church in matters of belief. 

(c) The Church of Christ in China solemnly accepts 
Christ’s holy teachings concerning the unity of His disciples, 
and, in order also to fulfil the aspirations of the Chinese Church, 
we are ready and willing to enter into negotiations to achieve 
organic union with all other evangelical churches who are of a 
like mind concerning unity. We extend a heartfelt invitation 
to all who share this desire with us. 


In 1935 the Chung Hwa Sheng Kung Hwei (Anglican) 
invited representatives of other churches to a conference 
on church union. A second conference was held in 
January 1937 and attended by a score of delegates re- 
presenting Anglican, Baptist, Congregational and Meth- 
odist communions. It was decided to hold further con- 
ferences to develop the spirit of unity, and to arrange 
for a conference of official delegates to consider the 
next steps towards organic unity. ‘The outbreak of the 
Sino-Japanese war has made it impossible to follow up 
these negotiations by formal action. 

It is important to note that the transformation of 
Chinese life in consequence of the war and the develop- 
ment and concentration of Christian institutions in the 
further west has given rise to a movement for closer 
union between the churches, out of which important 
practical proposals may shortly emerge. 
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Japan 

An interdenominational committee on church union 
appointed by the National Christian Council of Japan 
spent several years exploring the possibilities of union 
and the basis upon which it might be consummated. In 
1935 a Commission on Church Union was set up by 
a Christian conference, representative of the Christian 
bodies of Japan, and to this commission the results of 
the previous studies were remitted. In November 1938 
the following basis of union was presented by the Com- 
mission on Church Union during the sessions of the 


All-Japan Christian Conference, October 31-November 1, 
1938 : 

1. Name—The Japan Catholic Christian Church. 

2. Creed—We believe in God the almighty Father, Creator 
of heaven and earth. 

We believe in the only begotten Son of God, our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

We believe in the Holy Spirit. 

We believe in the Holy Catholic Church, the forgiveness 
of sin, and in life eternal. 

3. The Holy Scriptures—We accept the Holy Scriptures as 
the essential way of salvation and as the standard for the life 
of faith. 

4. Ordinances—We observe the two rituals of Baptism and 
the Holy Communion of our Lord. 

5. Based on a constitutional system we set up the following 
form of government : 

(a) Achurch—an organisation with thirty or more members, 
possessing a place of worship and having a pastor and officers, 
shall be recognised as a church. 

(b) A presbytery (or diocese)—The organisation of twenty 
or more churches shall constitute a presbytery (or diocese). 

(c) A Conference—Two presbyteries (or dioceses) shall 
constitute a Conference. 
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(d) Annual Assembly—The Annual Assembly shall be 
composed of delegates elected by the presbyteries (or dioceses) 
and of co-opted delegates recommended by the Assembly 
itself. 

6. Churches wishing to join the Japan Catholic Christian 
Church must consent to this credal agreement and secure the 
approval of the presbytery (or diocese). 

Communions wishing to join the Japan Catholic Christian 
Church must consent to this credal agreement and receive 
the approval of the Annual Assembly. 

By-Law—Communions joining the Japan Catholic Christian 
Church may in certain circumstances as a transitional ex- 
pedient continue their present organisation. However, this 
should be only for a period of ten years. 


A scheme incorporating the above basis of union has 
been presented to the different denominations for their 
consideration, and a report was made to the conference 
on the views of the different bodies. ‘These may be briefly 
summarised as follows : 

The representatives of the Nihon Seikokai (Anglican) 
stated that the church had always believed in union 
and still desired it, was ready to participate in any further 
steps to be taken to realise union, and held that the 
historic episcopate must in some way be recognised in 
the basis of union. 

The Japanese Methodist Church (Nihon Mesojisuto 
Kyokaz) representative stated that in the last two General 
Conferences of the church resolutions in favour of union 
had been passed and a committee appointed to negotiate 
with other bodies. 

The representative of the Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai 
(Presbyterian) explained that the delegates of that church 
could only report to the General Assembly and ask it to 
take action. ‘The church was in favour of union, but 
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not in favour of the proposed basis. A federation 
of churches as a step towards organic union was 
proposed. 

The Japanese Congregational churches (Nihon Kumiai 
Kirisuto Kyokat) were ready for union and had appointed 
a sub-committee to negotiate for its early realisation. 

The Japanese Baptist churches (Nihon Baputesuto 
Kyokaz) explained that as they were still divided in accord- 
ance with the divisions of Baptists in America they were 
occupied in realising the union of Baptists in Japan, 
but hoped that when that had been accomplished it might 
be possible for them to proceed to union with other 
bodies. 

The Japanese Evangelical Church (Nihon Fukuin 
Kyokat) stated its enthusiasm for unity but suggested 
changes in the proposed basis of union. 

The Japanese Lutheran Church (Nihon Fukuin Ruteru 
Kyokai) expressed its belief that the Church of Christ 
should be one, and found its relationship to the Lutheran 
confessional position a barrier to acceptance of the 
present basis of union. Doubt was also expressed from 
this quarter whether the acceptance of separate denomina- 
tions is always detrimental to the Christian cause. 

The Japanese Christian Church was in favour of union 
and had appointed a committee to negotiate. 

The Japanese United Brethren Church (Nihon Kirisuto 
Dobo Kyokai) was in favour of union and was making 
preparations for it, but desired changes in the basis 
of union such as might make it possible for all to 
accept it. 

Following upon further study of this question it was 
decided to create a special commission of twenty-five 
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persons to carry forward the study of the problem of 
unity and to take steps towards the realisation of union. 
Each Japanese communion is to be asked to appoint 
members to serve on this commission, which will thus 
become the organ of the different denominations. 


Iran 


The present situation of the proposals for church 
union in Iran between the Presbyterians (connected with 
the American Presbyterian Mission) working in Northern 
Iran and the Anglicans (Church Missionary Society) 
working in Southern Iran has been stated as follows by 
one engaged in the negotiations : 

‘The proposals put forward by the Anglican body, 
t.e. the Diocesan Council as the legislative body of the 
church in South Iran, were that the South India Scheme 
should be used as a basis for discussion between the 
North and South churches. 

‘'To this end the South India Scheme was translated 
into Persian, with the omission of such parts as were of 
purely Indian significance and changing such terms or 
words as the different conditions of the two churches in 
Iran seemed to require. No essential change was made. 
These translations were then sent to representatives of 
the northern churches, with the request that they be 
studied as a basis for later discussion. Copies of the 
adapted South India Scheme in English were sent 
to representatives among the American missionaries, 
similarly. 

‘A committee of six nationals, three from each church, 
was appointed to meet and discuss the situation, with a 
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view to putting a constructive proposal to the missionary 
societies involved. This committee met once, but could 
not reach final agreement because of a fundamental differ- 
ence of approach to the question of the episcopacy. 
Agreement in every other section was so marked that 
the committee asked that their results should not be 
looked upon as failure; and it was agreed that they 
should be re-elected to continue their work after they 
had reported and conferred with their churches.’ 

While these negotiations are in progress, and pending 
a decision one way or the other in 1940, after the Lambeth 
Conference of bishops of the Anglican Communion, 
both churches are refraining from any action which might 
compromise the unusually simple position in regard to 
the spheres of action of the two churches in Iran. 

Inter-communion is inevitably sanctioned for all church 
members travelling into the other church’s area. Full 
spiritual privileges are allowed to full church members 
of the one church in the churches of the other denomina- 
tion. 

The participation of the Anglican clergy in the celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion in the Presbyterian area in 
the Presbyterian form of service has been forbidden by 
the Bishop, as tending to fog the issue by suggesting a 
unity which has not, in fact, been yet attained. 

Ministers of both churches have officiated in joint 
baptism services, and a committee has been authorised 
to prepare a common form of baptismal service for the 
two churches. A united hymnbook has been published 
and is in use over the whole country in both areas. 
United summer schools are held usually every second 
year. 
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The following four factors are the most important in 
the situation in Iran : 

1. Conviction of all responsible members of the Anglican 
section that a united church is immediately necessary. 

2. Lack of any sense of a problem on the part of the 
general church members. They speak of the Church of 
Iran, and feel that, if there is a problem, it is a matter 
simply for the two missionary societies to settle. 

3. Difficulty of arriving at a working compromise 
between the sending societies concerned. 

4. Strong opposition to episcopacy per se among the 
influential members of that large section of the northern 
church who are proselytes from the older Assyrian or 
Armenian Churches. There is a noticeable tendency to 
favour episcopacy, principally among the members of 
the northern church who are converts from Islam. 
There is also a diversity of judgment with regard to 
episcopacy among the American missionaries. 


Africa 
Kenya 

In Kenya, plans for church union have made some 
progress. After the set-back following upon the earlier 
Kikuyu negotiations, the matter was not mentioned for 
many years, but was never forgotten. ‘The churches 
concerned are the Anglican (Church Missionary Society), 
Presbyterian (Church of Scotland), Methodist (Methodist 
Missionary Society). 

The scheme has been worked out based on the South 
India proposals and now waits for action to be taken by 
the authorities at Lambeth. If approval is given, the 
scheme will be followed out. 
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Tanganyika 

There would seem to be little probability of any 
general union in ‘Tanganyika in view of the diversity of 
principles held by the Lutherans, the Universities’ 
Mission to Central Africa and the Anglicans connected with 
the C.M.S., etc. Two years ago, however, the German 
missions worked out a federation which was a step of 
very considerable importance. ‘The ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of the Leipzig, the Bielefeld and the Berlin 
missions, the Augustana Synod from North America and 
the Moravians differ very considerably. It was there- 
fore by no means easy for these groups to unite, but they 
have been able to agree on a scheme for an Evangelical 
Church of East Africa on the Lutheran basis which 
brings together the Christians connected with all of 
them, although this union does not affect the relations 
of the supporting churches in Germany in any way. 


Northern Nigeria 


A proposal for a united church was made in 1926 at 
an inter-mission conference, but the missions concerned 
differ widely in their views regarding the nature of the 
Church and discussion of a formal union was abandoned. 
In its place the idea was enunciated that the Church is 
one until it is divided, that there had been no division in 
Northern Nigeria, though the Church was coming into 
being through the labour of several missions, and that there- 
fore what was needed was to make the Church conscious of 
its unity. ‘Two things were adopted to attain this end— 
conventions for Africans to be attended by Christians 
from more than one mission, and a quarterly vernacular 
magazine called Labarin Ekklestya (News of the Church). 
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One of the missions concerned—the Sudan United 
Mission—has recently been faced with an important 
decision by the ordination of its first African pastors. 
The mission is interdenominational but holds that 
while such a position is possible for a mission, for the 
church arising as a result of its work it is not. From 
its inception the Sudan United Mission has held to the 
ideal of a united African church and the name now 
chosen Ekklestya Chikin Sudan (Church in the Sudan) 
which can be used in any part of its field was definitely 
chosen as a form which expressed a hope that other 
churches would join. 


Southern Nigeria 


In Southern Nigeria, east of Niger, negotiations 
towards church union have made good progress. ‘The 
Africans are enthusiastic for it. ‘The churches have 
each arranged visits of their pastors to churches of other 
denominations and a scheme based upon the South 
India Scheme has been printed. Rules and regulations 
are also in type., Here also everything waits for a 
decision from Lambeth. ‘The bodies negotiating are 
Anglican, Presbyterian and Methodist, with some 
participation by the Qua Iboe Mission. 


Congo 

In the Belgian Congo there is an agreement that 
church members moving to another part of the country 
may present their cards of membership, which will be 
accepted as valid by the local church and mission. All 
Protestant missions use one name: l’Eglise du Christ au 
Congo. 
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